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Preface 


This book presents the educational programs designed to 
discover and develop the assets of a wide range of mentally re- 
tarded or slow-learning children. It begins with an examination 
of the needs and potentialities of the mentally retarded and the 
problems that teachers, parents, and interested members of the 
community face in providing programs of special education for 
these particular children. It then discusses in detail the methods 
and tecliniques of meeting these problems. Throughout, the 
focus is on understanding and aiding the retarded child to grow 
and develop in a wholesome educational environment. 

Primarily this volume has been prepared for special educa- 
tion teachers and administrators. It can also serve as a guide 
for the general scliool administrator, psychologist, and social 
worker who face the problems of the mentally retarded. It is a 
practical reference for elementary and secondary school teachers 
who must provide optimal learning situations for the slow-Iearn- 
ing child in the regular classroom. Moreover, it offers informa- 
tive source material to parents, agency and institutional workers, 
and civic leaders concerned with (he adjustment of the retarded. 

First the physical, mental, social, and emotional diaracteris- 
tics of educable retarded children or slow learners are outlined; 
then the psycliological and educational principles underlying the 
objectives for a program geared to their pratentialities are set 
forth. The book describes the organization of special classes, 
the study and selection of children, and the administrator’s and 
teacher’s responsibilities for the program. Details about the 
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preparation and execution of teaching units are presented and, 
through many practical illustrations, the lx»k shows how pr^ 
grams can be developed for diildren at various age and intelli- 
gence levels. 

Special emphasis is placed on what retarded children can 
reasonably be expected to achieve functionally at diiTcrent 
periods in their school experience in language arts, arithmetic, 
social studies, science, and other subject areas. Particular at- 
tention is given to the secondary school program in both the 
small and large city community. 

Basic to the psychology, curriculum, and methods set forth 
in the book are the themes of the developmental approach to 
child growth and education, of mental health underlying all 
practices, of coordination of school and home, and of long-range 
perspective for educational planning, guidance, and instruction. 

The nature and function of rehabilitation services are pre- 
sented, since such services are often a vital link in the fulfillment 
of ultimate occupational and social adjustment for the retarded. 
The book concludes with a discussion of developments and 
trends looking toward the future. 

The author is grateful to many persons who have contributed 
to the developmental program of special education set forth in 
this text. In particular she extends her appreciation to Romaine 
Mackie and Harold Wtlliams, members of the United Slates 
Office of Education staff, and Helen Appledom, Director of 
Special Education, Springfield (Illinois) Public Schools, for 
their willingness to supply helpful information ; A. Laura Mac- 
Gregor, A. Leila Martin, the late Mary T. Walsh, and Eda 
Gorrie, former colleagues in the Rochester (New York) Public 
School system, for their leadership and encouragement; Thelma 
Treble and Catherine Lovell, special education teachers in the 
Rochester schools, for their contribution to this work; Howard 
Sej-mour, Superintendent of Rochester schools, and Herman R. 
Goldberg, Coordinator of Instructional Services, for their inter- 
est and cooperation. And special thanks are offered to Eltse 
Martens, former Chief, Exceptional ChUdren and Youth, United 
States Office of Education, for her insight and vision which 
continue to be an inspiration. 

■LheistineT.Incrau 

August, 1960 
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Part I 

Focus on Retardation 



Mental Retardation 


Special education for exceptional children is recognized as 
an integral service within the total framework of the American 
public education system in every state. Special education is a 
service for the child who deviates physically, mentally, or so- 
cially to such a degree tliat he cannot derive an optimal educa- 
tion from the regular school program. Widespread recognition 
of the exceptional child’s right to such a service is evidenced by 
the rapid g^o^vth of special education programs stipported by 
state and local funds and the continuing expansion of such pro- 
grams. This growth reficcls faith in the American public school 
system and places responsibility on school personnel for imple- 
menting education that will bring returns to the individual and 
to the community. 

Educational provision for the child who Icams slowly and is 
mentally retarded is a part of this broader program of service 
for all diildren with marked deviations. Mental retardation was 
one of the earliest limitations to be recognized in the public 
school, fecial classes for retarded cljildren were organized in 
many large cities in the first two decades of the hventieth cen- 
tury, Although this handicap has been lecognlzcd as affecting 
2 to 3 per cent of school age children and public school provi- 
sions have grown over the years, it was only at the mid-point of 
the century that this group of children and their needs received 
nationwide recognition. 
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Attitudes Toward Mental Retardation 

The concept of mental retardation and attitudes toward ft 
have undergone change. There were years when members of 
the medical, psychological, and social work professions held 
an attitude of finality about the condition of mental retardation. 
During the first three decades of the century there was a finality 
in the diagnosis and prognosis for the individual with an intel- 
lectual deficit of any degree. Oiildrcfl, youth, or adults who 
were pronounced mentally deficient or retarded were regarded 
generally as having mental limitations that precluded the possi- 
bility of treatment or education leading to social or occupa- 
tional adequacy. These were individuals of doubtful social 
worth in the home or community. Stale institutions cared for 
many of them throughout life. Ita localities where public school 
administrators established special classes for the educable re- 
tarded, there was always the need on the part of the teachers to 
prove the social worth of the enrolled Aildrcn. The concept of 
low mentality, uubilit)' to learn, and immature social behavior 
predicting social maladjustment was prevalent. The differences 
in mentality measured by intelligence tests became the dominant 
diagnostic and prognostic cue to failure in the school and in the 
community. 

Recogmtion of Assets of the Retarded. Professional per- 
sons, however, who worked with these retarded individuals 
recognized their potentiality for developing life competencies in 
the sphere of the home and in the ran^ of unskilled and semi- 
sldlled labor. In the I920’s there came the colony and parole 
movement of the state institution looking toward the return of 
the more capable to satisfactory adjustment in home and com- 
munity life. Follow-up studies of the cx-special-class pupils were 
nude. Supervisors and devoted teachers of public school classes 
kept personal touch with their students and made records of 
social and occupational success for a promising majority. Dur- 
ing the twenties published studies of the outcomes of the colony 
and parole movement and of public school special classes gave 
evidence that many of these pupils could be trained and edu- 
cated for independence at thdr level of competency. 
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Despite the recognition l»y institutional staffs and public 
scliool teachers that many of the mentally retarded with appro- 
priate education and guidance could become social assets, the 
concept of low I.Q. and inadequacy persisted. There were large 
numbers to be cared for in institutions, with minimum personnel 
to carry on colony and parole services for the more capable. 
The public scliool’s concern was for academic success. Those 
with low I.Q.’s were the less desirable pupils. 

It took special education supervisors and teachers about ten 
years or more to get the recc^ition that the majority of, if not 
all, mentally retarded cliildren in special education classes have 
the capacity to grow up and benefit from secondary-school at- 
tendance with their peer age group. The secondary-sdiool 
movement for placement and an occupational curriculum did not 
take hold until about 1950. 

Indifference to Problems of the Retarded. Supervisors, 
teachers of special classes, and psychological examiners were 
early aware of individual differences within the group of men- 
tally retarded children. Programs from the beginning were 
premised on the individual study and treatment of the physical 
and mental deviation of the child. When the social and emo- 
tional aspects of deviate child behavior were recogniied in the 
Child Guidance Movement of the thirties, there was no recogni- 
tion of the emotional problems of the retarded child. Psyclio- 
logical examiners and teacliers received no help from this source. 
The records of child guidance clinics from 1925 on indicated 
that generally the psychiatrist and social worker dismissed men- 
tally retarded children as unsatisfactory clients. 

Study, treatment, and education generally then were left to 
institutional personnel, to private school personnel, and to public 
school psychologists, supervisors, and teachers who were re- 
sponsible for special classes. There were years of neglect on the 
part of the medical, psydrological, and social work professions 
and general educational personnel. 

No longer is there indifference and neglect of individuals 
with mental retardation. One of the most gratifying develop- 
ments of our time Is the widespread interest and unprecedented 
focus on the field. 
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Varied Services for the ReUrded. At the national level, 
there is manifest interest in research and services for the men- 
tally retarded. Several divisions of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have assumed a major interest in Uie 
field. The National Institutes of Health are carrying on inten- 
sive research into causes, prevention, and treatment of mental 
retardation. The Children’s Bureau grants for maternal and 
child health have been increased to subsidize the several states 
in carrying out spedal projects. State-sponsored demonstration 
programs provide services for early case finding, diagnosis, eval- 
uation of growth potentials, and counseling with parents. The 
United States Office of Education has been authorized to grant 
approral, sponsorship, and financial subsidy to state universities, 
clinics, and public schools for cooperative research projects in 
education. A number of these projects are in the areas of the 
learning process, of curriculum, and of methods for educating 
the mentily retarded. 

• The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has a strong state- 
federal partnership for attack on vocational handicaps, including 
mental retardation. Se>'eral states are sponsoring research and 
demonstration projects for vocational testing, training, and 
placement of the mentally retarded in full emploj-ment or in a 
sheltered workshop. Additional provisions for vocational coun- 
selor training will make available more personnel in this field. 

Interest at state level is evident in the response of the states 
to federal subsidies available through the above-named federal . 
agencies. State departments of health including divisions of 
mental health, of child welfare, and of rehabilitation are assum- 
ii^ leadership on behalf of mentally retarded children. 

Interest at the local level is manifest in the growth of diag- 
nostic clinics, of day school classes both public and parent spon- 
sored, and of recreation programs. A number of city commu- 
nities have beginnings in prevocational training and sheltered 
workshops for the trainable. 

T^ese varied and related services, medical, social, and re- 
habilitation, have significant for educational programs. Of all 
the services brought to bear ot the problem, education and train- 
ing during the child’s fonnative years are receiving the greatest 
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attention. Focus is on the school age group of mentally retarded 
cliildren and the wide differences in ability that must be recog- 
nized and planned for. These wide differences have particular 
significance as one views past and present day-school programs. 

Potentiality of the Retarded for Education. Over the years 
the American public school has been concerned with the poten- 
tiality of the mentally retarded child for education. Early public 
school classes for the mentally defective included those with a 
wide range of ability from the very incapable to those bordering 
on dull normal intelligence. With the advent of the intelligence 
test there came the differentiation of those who could achieve 
some degree of academic learning from those who could learn 
only the oral symbols of language for very limited communi- 
cation. 

■ A committee on special classes (or the mentally retarded of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
in 1930, under Dr. Edgar Doll’s leadership, classified intellectu* 
ally subnormal school age children in two groups : the ‘‘feeble- 
minded," those (below 50 I.Q.) incapable of achieving social 
and occupational ade(iua<y; and the mentally retarded, SO to 
75 I.Q., who were capable of growing up to be socially and occu-« 
pationally independent in home and community. Certain states 
had by this date set intelligence quotient limits, with a minimum 
level of 50 I.Q. for special class acceptance. 

This criteria, then, carrying with it the concept of educa- 
tional potentiality, differentiated mentally retarded cliildren 
of sdiool age into two groups : the higher educable group ac- 
cepted by the public scliool and the lower uneducable group not 
accepted. 

. The children less capable than the educable group, measuring- 
approximately 25 to 49 I.Q., and judged to be incapable of any 
academic learning or of becoming independent socially, were 
excused from public school attendance, ivcre committed to a resi- 
dential school, or remained at home. A few of the larger cities, 
among them Detroit, New York, and St Paul, Minnesota, con- 
tinued to provide some classes for diildren below 50 I.Q. 

With the widespread recognition at mid-century that severely 
retarded children, those less capable than the educable group. 
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can no longer be overlooked by the community and the state, an 
appeal to the school as a public agency for serving "all children” 
vigorously made. When a state department assumed the 
responsibility for their education, there was need for definition, 
for identification and diagnostic procedures, for requirements 
for school admission and program. Terminology and definition 
to differentiate this program from the established programs for 
the educable child AN'as an important consideration. 


Terminology and Classification 

Terminology and definitions to serve the purpose of educa- 
tion for the mentally retarded tn the public school program have 
always presented a problem. In the early years, the terms “sub- 
normal, " "mentally deficient,” and “mentally defective” were* 
used ^ter, when the public school refined its policy to admit 
to special classes only those with limited academic potentiality 
and the programs grew, the terms "mentally retarded,” "men- 
tally handicapped,” "educable,** and “slow-leaming** came into 
use. 


Mentally retarded” was Introduced to apply to the child 
with^ potentiality for social and occupational adequacy in dis- 
tinction from the mentally deficient child without such potenti- 
ality. "Mentally handicapped” was used to differentiate this 
QT)e of deviation in the s^ool age population, that is, different 
from physical handicap. 

. . ^““We” put the emphasis on a degree of intellectual poten- 
tiality for accepted school subjects and for community living, in 
to *ose without such learning 

• ^tmtiaL Slow-leaming' was introduced to connote potentiality 

for learning slowly, and to recognize ongoing growth and school 
mdividual in contrast to the terms "mental” or 
hMdicapped. emphasizing limitation. The term "slow-leam- 
in^ connotes also the learning needs and desires that these 
^ildrm have in common with the larger group of school chll- 
not be on mental difference, but on a like 
^ all children tumdy. to free the growing child to learn 
and to develop his abilities to the fullest capacity 
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When, following mid-centuiy, public schools in a number of 
states assumed responsibility for the severely retarded child who 
had earlier been excused from sdiool for home or institutional 
placement, the words “trainable” or “severely retarded” became 
the generally accepted ones to define this particular group. 

The use of “mental retardation” rather than “mental defi- 
ciency” is recommended by the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency as the expression to include all levels of retarded 
intellectual functioning or intellectual potentiality from the low- 
est to approximately 75 or 80 1.Q. 

The following outline of classification and terminology will 
clarify the degrees of mental retardation. 


I.Q. 0-25 

I.Q. 25-49 

I.Q. 50-75* 

M.A.0-2 

M.A. 2-7 

M.A. 7-10 

Very levere 

Severe 

Moderate 

Custodial 

Trainable 

Educable (Slow-learoing) 

Dependeat 

Semidependent 

lodepcndent or marginally inde- 
pendent 

Incapable of 
setf-care. 

Can learn self-care and to 
adjust socially. Incapable 
of academic work. A few 
capable of very simple 
work in a protected work 
situation. 

Can develop social and occupa- 
tional adequacy ; capable of un- 
skilled or semiskilled work. 
Can achieve academic work to 
third, fourth, or fifth grade level, 
sometimes sixth. 


* I Q. 75-89 is bord«r]in«, sometiims clusified as mentally retarded, some- 
times normal. 


The psychologist generally applies the term “mentally re- 
tarded” or "mentally handicapped” to diildren who measure 
approximately 25 to 49 I.Q., or 50 to 75 I.Q., and comprise the 
lowest 2 to 3 per cent in learning ability of school age children. 
Many psychologists limit the use of the term “slow-leaming” to 
the borderline and dull-normal groups of approximately 75 to 
89 I.Q. who comprise 15 to 18 per cent of the sdiool population. 

Special education in the public schools is concern^ with the 
children dassified as "trainable” and "educable” who have devi- 
ations so marked in intelligence tliat they cannot have optimum 
success in developing their potentials in the ordinary classroom. 
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In making provision for public sdiool programs for retarded 
children, the state laws and supporting regulations differentiate 
between the two groups in terminology, definition, and educa- 
tional program. 

The Trainable. “Severely retarded” or “trainable” is the 
term used to identify the diild of low intelligence level, approxi- ■ 
mately 25 to 49 I.Q. These are the children ^vhose mental po- 
tential limits them from acquiring the symbols of the culture. 
They will not achieve anything beyond the rudimentary symr- 
bols of spoken language. Their inability to conceptualize, asso- 
ciate, recall, and reason prevents them from benefiting from 
. instruction in reading, writing, or numbers. They can leam 
self-care, social habits, and routine skills for life in a sheltered 
environment. They are trainable but not educable, due to a 
severe degree of low intelligence existing from birth or an early 
age. 

In adulthood they will not mature socially beyond the level 
of the usual four-, five-, six-, or seven-year-old. A few of the 
more capable may be able to carry on unskilled routines for 
small remuneration under close supervision in the home or in 
a sheltered workshop. 

The severely retarded child presents a different problem and 
the program provided is different in kind and degree from the 
already established programs for the educable or slow-leaming 


♦ ^954 reads : “Trainable men- 

tally retarded children are so severely retarded or socially imma- 
ture ^t they cannot be classified as educable but are, notwith- 
standmg, ^tentially capable of self-help, of communicating 
satisfactorily, of participating i„ groups, of directing their be- 
havior so as nm to be dangerous to themselves or others and of 
aSl a ««« <l«:pee of personal independence 

menls economic usefulness within sheltered environ- 

"• o' “ psy- 
chological cammuon (apprariMcly 55 and Wow) and 
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clinical findings, can be brought together, a special center may 
be organized 

1. If such children are able to participate in group activities 
with profit to themselves and without injury to group 

2. If such children are able to learn to care for their personal 
routines independently 

3. If such children are sufficiently controlled emotionally to 
respond to a teacher-pupil cbss relationship 

4. If such children have trainable motor skills 

5. If the school system has facilities adequate for their educa- 
tional needs.” 

The Educable or Slow-Learning. About 2 per cent of the 
scliool population have definite mental limitations so extreme 
that their failure to succeed in school with average children is 
conspicuous. These children require a special program of men- 
tal, social, and emotional education if they arc to become wholly 
or partially self-supporting. For the recognition and education 
of suclt children state legislatures tliroughout the United States 
have made special provision. 

State laws nuking provision for their education are accom- 
panied by regulations referring to such matters as size of special 
class, eligibility for pupil enrollment, and qitaJifications of 
teacliers. Two of such state regulations define the mentally re- 
tarded who are eligible for special education as follows : 

The California Education Code reads : 

“Mentally retarded minors” means all minors of compulsory school 
age who because of retarded intellectual development as determined 
by individual psychological examination are incapable of being cdu- 
citcd profitably and efficiently through ordinary classroom instruction 
but who may ^ expected to benefit from special facilities designed to 
make them economically useful and socially adjusted.* 

The Florida State Board Regulations read : 

A slow-leaming child is defined as an educable child or youth who 
because of intellectual retardation is unable to be adequately educated 
in the public schools without provision of special educational facilities 
and services- . . . Each child must be recommended by a psychologist 

* Califoniia Educatioit Cede Prontieiu Rrtating to Ike Eduealion ef 
Menially Retarded ilinoTS. Sacramento, California (9801). 
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for entry in a unit for children who leant slowly. The intelliRrace 
quotient of children . . . will range approximately from 50 to 75 l.y. 
ne recommendations for entry will behasti upon a complete stuly 

of all factors, physical, social, mental, and educational.^ 


The intelligence quotient range from 50 to 75 is the approxi- 
mate range most widely accepted. Certain states, however, do 
not state any I.Q. range but place the responsibility for the 
selection of candidates with the qualified psychologist, who is 
certified by the state board of education. The California law, 
and Illinois Plan, for example, do not specify an I.Q. range, but 
place the major responsWiVity ol selection ol pupils upon the 
certified psychologist.® This provision is made to safeguard the 
all too prevaloit practice of relying on mental ages and I.Q. 
without due study of all factors affecting learning. 

On the psychologist there falls the responsibility for a thor- 
ough study of health, physical defects, motor proficiency, en- 
vironmental conditions and pressures, emotional conflict or 
blocking, experiences of failure, mental capacit)', and degree of 


social maturity. 

The educable mentally retarded are generally classified in the 
intelligence quotient range of approximately 50 to 75. The 
majority of these pupils at 15 and 16 years of age will have 
mental ages from 8 to 10 years and will not have succeeded 
beyond minimum third-, fourth-, or fifth-grade academic stand- 
ards when measured in terms of grade achiei’cment. Some may 


have achieved more. 


Irv addition to the criteria of slow mental development and 
educational retardation, persons of the mental capacities indi- 
cated arc for the most part slow to meet the normal social de- 
mands of their age groups. With regard to social traits that are 


generally accepted as correlates of intelligence, such as leader- 
ship, adaptability, and dependability, they respond inadequately. 
* Drvdflting a PfOgrom f®r EifwsHon rf E^rcefilimtal CJiildroi m Florido 


•C^iloniia Edwatioit Code Prwijwmi Ptieling lo Uie Eduratior, of 
Mentally RelarJed Minorj. (980S). op. til. See also The lllinoit Plan: 
Handbook and Manual for Qu^ifed Psychological Examinert (Suppleraent 
to CrevUr Senej '•B." No. 12 fSpringfieR III: Office of Slate Superin- 
lendovt of PciAy: tnttTiscUoti, . 
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In social situations that call for planning, practical Judgment, 
and common sense, tliey rate belmr average. As adults the 
majority will be found in the below-average group of unskilled 
and low-skilled workers able for the most part to adjust indus- 
trially and socially at that level. 

The Borderline or Dull-Normal. Educators have been con- 
cerned also over the years for the retarded overage child who, 
although slower than the average, does not qualify for special 
education programs. These children arc classified as the “bor- 
derline” or “dull-normal” group, comprising about 15 to 18 
per cent of the school population with an approximate I.Q. 
range of 75 to 89. These children are unable to satisfy regular 
grade standards year by year and are retarded in their academic 
achievement for their age group. The large majority are able 
to succeed in the grades with some adaptations. However, in 
school systems that make no provision for these pupils in a 
flexible grade plan and an adapted high-school curriculum, the 
dull-normal child uho is educationally retarded in his progress 
from year to year often becomes socially maladjusted and in 
some school systems may then be placed with the mentally re* 
tarded group. This treatment is unfair to him since his potential 
capacity Is greater than those assigned to special education 
classes. During his school life and In adult life he is capable o! 
more adequate adjustments. 

Factors Affecting Learning. Although intelligence may be 
the most important single factor in learning, physical develop- 
ment and conditions of health, school attendance, personal make- 
up, and social maturity are all operative. Although the majority 
of children with intelligence quotients of 70 or below may be 
regarded as mentally retarded and may require a specialized 
program designed for the lowest 2 per cent in learning ability, 
conditions other than intelligence may be the deciding factors 
for many children with l.Q.’s approximately 70 or above. There 
are, for example, many pupils with l.Q.’s between 70 and 80 
wlio can succeed fairly well in academic work in a flexible grade 
organization or in a small grade group where the academic work 
is individualizecl. These are the pupils with so-called borderline 
intelligence whose progress lias aided by such favorable 
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factors as emotional stability, a good home environment, an 
adjusted school program, a history of regular school attendance, 
an understanding parent and teacher, or normal physical de- 
velopment and good physical condition. A pupil with an intelli- 
gence quotient between 70 and 80, on the other hand, may 
need a specialized program planned for the mentally retarded 
because of the operation of such deterring factors as immature 
physical development, a sensory defect, emotional blocking or 
instability, irregular school attendance, repeated habits of failure 
in the grades, or an extremely adverse home environment. In 
each instance all factors must be considered and the diagnosis 
and assignment for an educational program must be based on 
the individual merits of the case. 


Responsibility of the School 

The public school which accepts responsibility for the train- 
able child must understand his needs and provide a very differ- 
ent program than the generally accepted program for the cduca- 
ble child. The following chapter is therefore devoted to a 
discussion of the needs of these children and to educational pro- 
grams that are in process of development. 

The greater responsibility rests with the school, however, to 
discover and serve those educable diildren who require special 
education to become socially and economically adequate. Their 
numbers arc larger and their potential return to the community 
peatcr. An educational plan for them must be predicated on the 
fact that, although their rate of mental and social development 
IS slow and their learning capacity is more limited than that of 
the larger gremp of usual children for whom the grade curricu- 
lum IS planned, they have specific sodal and academic needs that 
the school can satisfy. 

The major parts of this text are therefore devoted to the 
educable poup. Part Two is given over to a discussion of the 
characteristics the capacity, and the needs of the retarded child 
who IS slow-larning and educable. Parts Three and Four 
present sugg^tions for the development of educational programs 
designed to foster all-around growth and functional outcomes. 
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The principles and programs discussed throughout can readily 
be applied to the borderline or dull-normal cliild who is slow- 
Icaming. 


Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. How arc slow-learning diiMrcn described in the Ohio State BuIIe- 
lln listed in the Reading References? 

2. Consult the reference by Douglass and report on the national pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded. 

3. W’hy have negative or indifferent attitudes toward the mentally 
retarded persisted for so tonga time? 

4. What terms are used by your state and local school system to define 
the mentally retarded? 

5. Why is there need for redefinition of terms in the area of mental 
retardation? 

6. Discuss the reasons for focus on the trainable; on the educable. 


Reading References 
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Ohio: State Department of Education, 1947. 
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The Severely Retarded Child 


Severely retarded or trainable diildren have been defined in 
the previous chapter. They range in learning ability from ap- 
proximately 25 to 49 I.Q. and arc uneducable in terms of aca- 
demic skills and occupational adequacy, Over the span of 
cliildhood and adolescence their progress is very, very slow. 
Yet, they can learn to become independent in self-care, in social 
habits, and in simple routine tasks by the age of 15 or 16 years. 
Mentally, however, they will have reached the level only of the 
four-, five-, six-, or at best the seven-year-olds. Their rate of 
mental growth has been three-fourths to one-half that of usual 
children of their same chronological ages. Qualitatively the 
Oral language that they have learned is inferior to that of usual 
clilldren of the same mental level. A few may be able to recog- 
nize and print their names and a few words, but they lack the 
capacity to leam and use the s>’mbols of communication. In 
this respect, there is marked contrast to the educable child who 
has a degree of potentiality for learning and utilizing communi- 
cative symbols. This chapter is devoted to consideration of the 
trainable cliild’s needs and the development of programs on his 
behalf. 


Need for Programs 

A movement with its focus on the trainable child has grown 
out of the recognition at mid-century that provision for tins 
particular group of children nationwide w'as markedly inade- 
17 
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quate. Public school programs were generally not available. 
State institutional care at its best lacked space to admit long 
■waiting lists and lacked staff to provide child training. Admis- 
sion and diagnostic procedures were generally limited to routine 
medical and psychological testing. Placement in private schools 
with high tuition offered the better solution for those in the 
higher socioeconomic bradcets. Many parents preferred to keep 
their children at home, while others h^ no choice. 

State Programs. A few state departments of welfare and 
state schools had moved in the later 1930’$ and 1940's to meet 
the condition in part. The Division of Mental Deficiency of the 
Massachusetts State Department of Mental Health, in surveying 
the status of the retarded in the late thirties, found that there 
were many children of school age at home who were excluded 
from kindergarten and special class because of their very low 
mental rating. Chronologically they were from 4 to 16 years of 
age, and mentally they were from 1J4 to 5 years of age. Most 
of these children had been recommended for institutional care by 
psychiatrists but had not been admitted to the state schools 
either because of the overcrowded conditions or because the 
parents wished to keep their child in the family circle as long as 
possible. Many of the parents who had done admirable work in 
tQching good habits and discipline felt the need of some kind 
of educational and recreational training for these children. The 
parents were anxious for help and willing to cooperate in any 
way possible. Local school and community facilities offered no 
assistance or resources. 


In response to this need, the Division of Mental Deficiency 
set up a program of home training.* Lessons were planned for 
three ability groups of boys and girls with low mental ages. 
1 he Division social worker was assigned monthly home visita- 
tion to initiate and demonstrate to the parents how to carry out 
he senes of training lessons. At each visit the mother observed 
the ^nner in which the sodal worker taught the lesson to the 
cluw so that she might continue daily teaching until the next 
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visit. Before cadi lesson, the child had the opportunity of show- 
ing what he had learned and acojmpUshed since the social 
worker last saw him. 

s The Walter Femald State School in Massachusetts in 1945 
set up a day class at the institution for cliildren on the waiting 
list.* Parents cooperated in transporting the children. Class 
groupings of younger and older children facilitated the provision 
of needed learning experiences. Parent groups were given an 
opportunity to discuss their mutual problems with the staff. The 
children became more independent at home and the mental atti- 
tude of the mothers improved. 

New Jersey began a program of home training in 1943.* The 
purpose was to educate parents to better understand the prob- 
lems attending retardation and to train the child in better home 
living. Children on waiting lists from both rural and urban 
areas were served by the home training teacher. Successful 
practices were developed which resulted in parental acceptance 
and child adjustment to home and community. But while these 
programs greatly aided the situation in a particular state, they 
only met the need in part. 

The Parent Movement. The nationwide impetus to provide 
more adequate programs has grown out of parent organizations. 
The organization in 1934 of the Qiildren’s Benevolent League 
of the State of Washington, composed primarily of parents of 
retarded children in the stale residential schools, stimulated 
similar organizations m other states. The nationwide movement 
for the care of cerebral palsy children initiated in the 1940’s by 
parent groups brought to the attention of the medical and soda! 
profession the number and needs of cliildren with serious handi- 
caps. In the clinical studies of children which followed, some 
were diagnosed as mentally deficient,' many were diagnosed as 
mentally deficient witliout cerebral palsy. These were children 
of presdiool age or older whose parents for the most part refused 

* Malcolm J. Farrell, Mildred F. Braeier, and John T. Shea, “A Day 
Qass for Community Pupils in an Institution for the Mentally Retarded,” 
/imfriean Journal of Mental DeficUne]/, S3 (Oct , 187-92. 

® Lloyd N. Yepsen and Vincentr Cand, 'Home Training for Ifentally 
Deficient Children in New Jersey," reprint from The Training School Bulle~ 
tin (Apr., 1946). 
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residential school placement. Parents of mentally handicapped 
children then joined forces in many communities and organized 
programs on a private basis, securing financial aid from private 
agencies, local industry, and other interested groups. The Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children was organized in 1950 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota, by parents from nineteen different 
states. 

From surveys of incidence in Illinois and Michigan it was 
estimated that for one thousand school age children there were 
one to two trainable diildren in the community, and one train- 
able child in an institution.* 

When the great need for an educational or training program 
was recognized, the parent organizations turned to the school, 
the best-known agency serving “all the children of all the 
people.” 


Response of the School 

Many stale legislatures, slate departments of education, and 
local school districts have responded to the challenge to serve 
this particular group of children. 

California, Minnesou, and Wisconsin legislatures in 
1951 were the first to authorize public day school classes for the 
trainable. Growth was rapid. The ensuing years added to the 
number of states making provision within the public school 
system,^ either through the enactment of new laws or through 
broad interpretation within existing laws. By 1960 the ma- 
jority of states had legal provision for special classes for the 
trainable within the framework of the public school system. 
Certain cities in states without legislation established classes 
with the consent of the local board of education. Ohio, under 
^pemsion and subsidy of the State Department of Mental 
wealth an^rrection, provides community classes throughout 
the state. -Dus is die one state that has designated a nonschool 
P'-eference to the public 
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No recognition generally was gh’cn to the fact that many 
psychologists and educators questioned the rapid movement to 
incorporate a training program for the severely retarded within 
the framework of public education. The differentiation in the 
thirties between those retarded who could acquire sufficient 
symbolization and literacy to become independent members in 
our society and those who lacked the mental capacity for such 
achievement reflected a concept of education and of the function 
of the school that has been inherent in the development of 
American public education from the beginning,® 

In the early fifties when the movement for public scliool 
acceptance of the severely retarded was gaining momentum, the 
purposes for organizing classes were stated as follows in a 
United States Office of Education Bulletin : 

1. While a very small percentage of the mere severely retarded 
group, even under optimum training conditions, may be able to achieve 
a limited degree of self-direction (and a few may be able to participate 
in sheltered workshop activities when these are available), a larger 
number will achieve a moderate degree of personal and social develop- 
ment and become economically useful in their own homes. For these 
children the class will provide training experiences that will enable 
them to develop to the fullest extent possible the limited abilities which 
they possess. 

2. Lack of responsiveness because of severe conflicts, social imma- 
turity, physical involvements, or speech retardation may result in 
inadequate measurements of intellectual ability and influence the ex- 
aminer to reserve his judgment relative to the potentials of a number 
of mentally retarded children. These children may respond more ade- 
quately to repeated testing procedures after effective socializing ex- 
periences have been provided. A few may eventually become candidates 
for the regular special class groups for cducable children. For such 
children the training class may afford opportunities for observation 
and further study. 

3. Another purpose of the class for the severely mentally retarded 
will necessarily involve its screenii^ functions, for not all of the chil- 
dren assigned on the basis of initial tests and preliminary observations 
win prove capable of training and personal adjustment in a public- 
school situation. Only observation over an extended period during 
which stimulating experiences are provided will allow the teacher and 

* ’WWiain Jf. '’Piaxmmg ter the Seytrtlf JJflarded Oiild." 

^mtrican Journal of Menial Del>eientj,6\ (July, 1956), 3-9. 
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psychologist to render an adequate evaluation of certain pupils' poten- 
tials for training. Undoubtedly, a substantial number of ^e children 
referred for training-class placement will require eventual institutional 
care. A corollary of ibis purpose 5s that the training class rnust provide 
opportunities for the counseling of parents in regard to institutional 
placements in those instances in which pupils do not indicate the neces- 
sary capacity for growth and development ... it is important to 
recognize that the purposes of the training class go beyond what it ttn 
offer the pupil and extend to the needs of parents for understanding 
and guidance.® 

These purposes tended to imply retention in home and com- 
munity for many rather than institutionalization. Hence there 
was a search for data on adult life adjustments of the severely 
retarded. 


Follow-up Studies 


Although the institutions know the limits of those who cotne 
to adulthood within their walls, there is little known of the 
lives and behasHor of severely retarded adults residing in com- 
munities. There have been practically no studies of programs of 
treatment or training and their outcomes in either the residential 
school Of the public school. What of the large majority who live 
out their lives outside of institutions? What of this number 
who attended public or private school classes ? 

District of Columbia and St. Paul Studies. One published 
study of over a hundred diildrcn excluded from the public 
schools of the District of Columbia is available.^ Jewell states 
the disposition of the cases that were located and for whom 
mjor ^ta were gathered as follows ; 34 had been committed to 
institutions, 21 were certified for commitment, 80 were still in 
the community, 10 were deceased. The study is concerned 
rrainly with home and community adjustments. Jewell con- 
cludes from the data gathered that the majority were well ad- 


Fcjvord Uok: the Snerily Retarded Child Goet 
to US.OBiee of Educclum Balittin. No. II (1952), p 10. 

B ^ Study of 190 Mentally Deficient Chil- 

T Mentality from the Public School, of the 
September 1929 to February 1940,’' 
rimeTuaHjcMmalofilntalDefwitcy.AS (Jan., 1941). 
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justed in home and community and had not been a problem. A 
verj' few had been employed and successful in bolding a job. 
Of the parents of 78 children interviewed, about SO per cent 
expressed a desire for day dasses; about 28 per cent stated a 
need for help in giving their children better training in the home; 
about 25 per cent expressed need for some kind of institutional 
care. Jewell condudes that parents can care for their severely 
retarded children at home and suggests three means of help: 
day school centers, a home visiting teacher, and a social worker 
to help in child and family adjustment. 

Another study was made in St, Paul, Minnesota.* The 
Board of Education of St. Paul has maintained dasses for the 
severely retarded since 1934. In a follow-up study of 84 pupils 
who had earlier attended these classes, it was found that 66 still 
resided in Minnesota, 9 were deceased, and 9 had moved out of 
the state. For the 66 available for study, the average length of 
attendance in school was five years and the average of the latest 
recorded intelligence rating was 36.2 I.Q., two having I.Q.’s 
below 25 and three having I.Q.’s above 50. Of the 66, 25 were in 
institutions and 16 were making adjustments superior to the 
average institutional inmates of their ages. The majority were 
helpful 111 carrying out routine institutional tasks. Of the 66 , 41 
were at home. Of this number, 31 were rated independent in 
carrying out the necessary personal and health habits. Speech 
was understandable in the majority, although language was very 
limited. Reported to be accepted in their neighborhoods were 27 ; 
10 males had some listing of cmploj-ment, full or part-time. Of 
two males working full time, one had an I.Q. average of 50, the 
other an I.Q. of 55. Two others employed at the time of the 
study were doing yard work and golf-caddying part time. Par- 
ents interviewed stated certain benefits from public school at- 
tendance. The conclusion was that many children could be 
cared for in home and community rather than in an institution. 

These two studies are in striking contrast to the many after- 
school and after-institution studies of the educable. Recogniz- 

* Harold A. Delp and M. Lorna, ‘’Foltow-op ot 64 Public School S^ial 
Class Pupils with l.Q.’s Below 50,” /iirunfm ol Mental Peficiency, 

58 (July. 1953). 
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ing this gap in data for the severdy retarded, the New York 
State Mental Health Commission carried out a study project to 
determine just what happens to a group of mentally retarded 
children who remain in the home and commiinity during their 
formative years. 

New York City Project. The New York commission chose 
as subjects 520 severely retarded adults, ages 17 to 40, who had 
attended during the years 1929 to 1955, New York City public 
school classes for children not eligible for the state-approved 
program for the educahle. 

The project was designed to explore the following areas: 

(1) characteristics of the severely retarded and their famihes, 

(2) institutionalization, (3) home adjustment, (4) community 
adjustment, (5) vocational adjustment, (6) use of community 
resources, and (7) planning for the future. 

The study was based on interviews with the parents of these 
S20 severely retarded adults, and was conducted by trained 
social workers. Additional information was secured from the 
records of the State Department of Mental Hygiene, the Social 
Service Exchange, and school records of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York. A limited number of the group were 
given intelligence tests. 

Excerpts from the report of the study follow : 


Most of the retarded appeared alert and lively, taking an interest 
in life around them. One-third were markedly sdf-conhdent and able 
to assert themselves. Lack of affect (13%), inattentive and lifeless 
behavior (7%) were rare. ... Neurotic trends were suspected in 
twenty per cent of the cases seen, and psychotic symptoms in six per 
cent. 

Secondary physical handicaps were observed among three-fourths 

of all retarded adults living at home. . . . 

The parents of the severely retarded did not differ subsUntially 
Ircra other parents in the diy . . . less than ten per cent appeared to 
be below nomal intelligence. Oneot the most striking findings was the 
extrot to which the parents, regardless of their own background and 

statwnmhfe, accepted their reUrded child. . . . 

(^%) of all former pupils were living in the com- 
«nt were institutionalired; the remaining 
Ignt cent had died since leaving school . . , Institutionalisation 
took place most often in broken families, or families marked by low 
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cohesion. . . . Only 12% of all scTcrely retarded coming from warm, 
closcly-knit families were found in State schools, as compared to 39% 
of all cases coming from families marked by high tension and con- 
flict. . . . 

The parents gave most often as the reason for their decision to 
institutionalize: concern for other family members (52%), the be- 
havior of the retarded (43%), and death or illness in the family 
(36%). Difficulty in providing adequate supervision also was fre- 
quently mentioned. . . . 

Most parents felt that their retarded child was easy to get along 
with, and presented no major difficulties (75%). Only 5% considered 
their child difficult to handle. . . . Onc-half (43%) took responsibility 
for taking care of their own things, cleaning their rooms, making 
their beds, hanging their clothes away, and additional 38% did so at 
least occasionally. . . . hfost parents (S)%) felt that their child 
could be left alone safely. 

Seventy-eight per cent of them went out alone at least occasionally. 
Only one-third of the total group, however, was able to leave their 
immediate neighborhood, take buses and subways by themselves. . . . 
While 61% of the younger retarded (seventeen to twenty years of 
age) were said to have friends, only 35% of the older group (over 
thirty years of age) had any friends. . . . Few of them (11%) got 
into any trouble. ... .j. . .i. 

Twenty-seven per cent of those severely retarded residing in the 
community worked for pay. An additional 9% had previously worked 
hut are now without a paid job. . . • The majority work outside a 
sheltered environment. ... . 

Only 20% of the parents looked ahead to placing the child in an 
institution.® 


These findings indicate that many trainable children in New 
York City who attended public school classes are living accepta- 
bly in their homes and are not a liability to the family or to the 
community. Furthermore, some are wage earners. 

As parent groups in several states pressed for edutationa 
programs, the need to have objective data and an objective ap- 
proach as a basis for developing and evaluating programs of 
education and training in the school age years was evident. Stud- 
ies were initiated by state departments of education and private 

agencies. 


•Gerhart Saenger, The AdjuUment 

Community (Albany, N.Y.: New York Sttte Interdepartmental Health Re 
sources Board, 1957), pp. 160-68. 
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State Projects in Education 


Certain states, among them Minnesota, Illinois, and New 
York, designated commissions to study the field of mental re- 
tardation and initiate research studies or projects. The purpose 
was to determine the potentialities of the severely retarded, the 
nature of appropriate educational and training programs and 
their value. 

Pilot projects were designed by Illinois and New York State 
to discover such facts as incidence, the characteristics, potenti- 
alities and needs of the severely retarded, and the problems and 
attitudes of parents, as well as the nature and methods of appro- 
priate curriculum. 

The state department of Illinois carried on a two-year study 
from 1953 to 1935.” During the first year data were recorded 
and er’aluated for 173 children in 22 classes with 24 teachers; 
in the second year data for the two years were completed on 125 
children. The more significant results are summarized. 

The children at entrance ranged in chronological age from 
5 years, 10 months to 16 years. 7 months, with an average age 
of 10 years, 6 months. Intelligence results on psychometric tests, 
namely Stanford-Binet, Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Ability, 
Merrill'Palmer Scale, and Ontario School Ability Scale, showed 
an average I.Q. of 33.9. Retests at the end of the first year 
showed a slight increase. During the second year there was no 
increase but a return to the original rate of mental development. 
No significant acceleration in mentJ growth was sho^vn over 
the two-year period. 

Approximately 7 per cent of the children after one year 
show^ sufficient gror^ for transfer to classes for the educable 
mentally handicapped. These were children who had I-Q-’s 
that averaged 52 upon admissioiu These children showed more 
gains in I.Q. ratings than did the rest of the group. 

After a trial period of from six weeks to two years, 22 chil- 
dren were excluded from die program. These children tended 


•'Herbtrt GoJdstdn, Report Number Ttco ok Study ProjecU far Train- 
oM# if nWIj Handuapped CluUrtu (Springfield. IlL : Sute Office of Public 
InstrocUoo, Janiary 1, 1956). 
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to have mental ages below two years and social quotients below 
35. Later exclusions included practically all of the children with 
Kuhlmann-Binet I.Q.’s below 25. 

An extensive check list of behavior traits before and after 
training was made out by parents and teachers to rate individual 
levels of development. This check list included items of personal 
and safety routines, play, social, property, and language be- 
havior. Progress was evident during tlje first year of tlie pro- 
gram, but gains during the second year were negligible. Parent 
interviews initially and at the conclusion showed favorable 
evaluation and desire to continue the program. Parents tended 
to become more realistic about their children’s abilities and 
future expectations. 

The project resulted in school administrators being favorable 
to community provisions for the trainable child, rather than to 
institutionalization. They were not in agreement, however, 
regarding what department, education or welfare, should ad- 
minister the classes. 

Findings were similar in a New York State study of 17 ex- 
perimental classes for tlie severely retarded covering a period of 
two years from 1954 to 1956.” Of these classes, 7 were located 
in public schools and 10 In state institutions. 

In addition to tests used in the Illinois study, tlie Fels Child 
Behavior Scale and an articulation test were given. 

The findings of both studies were similar and the following 
conclusions were drawn : 

1. Children with I.Q. below 30 will derive little benefit from 
such a program. 

2. A general improvement will parallel the growth curve indi- 
cated by the I.Q. scores. Any changes will be of such a 
nature as to have no effect on the prognosis of the individual 
in as far as his personal, social, and economic adjustments 
are concerned. 

3. Despite the fact that small improvements will occur in gen- 
eral habit and social sIdUs, the problem of the severely 

“G. Orville Johnson and Rudolph J. Capobranio, Research Prejeet on 
Severely Retarded Children (Albany, N.Y.: New York State Interdepart- 
mental Health Resources Board, 1957). 
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retarded is not resolved. It remains one of training for 
seU-care and socialization without prognosis for e\‘cnlual 
independence. The findings of these studies indicate that a 
program of iife-planning is necessary for the sc^'crely re- 
tarded individual. 


Kirk draws the following conclusions : 

Research leading to an eralaation of final results with the severely 
retarded is a difficult task. What Is needed to answer many of the 
questions is longitudinal research over a period of ten or fifteen years 
with adequate control groups. Until we have such a study, general 
conclusions about the effects of educational programs on the develop- 
ment of the severely retarded child are speculations based on pieces of 
evidence from short-term studies.*^ 


Illinois Curriculum Guide. The Illinois State Department of 
Special Education issued a curriculum guide as the outcome of 
the study project.^ This guide states that the curricu- 

lum is designed so that the diild may learn self-care, social ad- 
justoent, and economic usefulness. The organization of ex- 
periences and specific objectives are centered around these three 
major goals : 

1. Soc^ adfuumenl: Participating; accepUng responsibility 

2 . Developing personal routines; developing safety 
routines ; developing health routines 

3. Economic utefutnesi: Preparing and serving simple meals; 
cleaning, making beds and/or cots; shining shoes; launder- 
ing; aring for yards, caring for pets and plants; running 
erra^ ; sorting, folding, stuffing envelopes ; sewing ; wood- 


The abihbes named below in physical, communicative, ex- 
K^sive, md doing” skills are listoi in colnmn form in the 
'“™"5 eipericnres paralleling the 
d«red abihty. Thee learning etqwriences are designed to result 
m progress toivard fulfilling the three major goals. 

<” ^nrrdj R,aM ChS- 
19351). ^ ISpnogfieH, HL; oSre of Poblk Initnictioit, 
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1. Physical training: gross muscle aclJvities, gross muscle ac- 
tivities with equipment, smaller muscle activities 

2. Language; perceiving, imitating, naming, using and under- 
standing connected language, performing skills 

3. Music: perceiving, singing, performing body rhythms, play- 
ing in rhythm band, singing games and dancing, using radio, 
record player, and television 

4. Arts and crafts: drawing and painting; tearing, cutting, 
folding, pasting; printing; modeling; weaving, tying, lacing, 
and making patterns; constructing; embroidering and con- 
structing ; creative play at sand table 

Specific suggestions are given for the organization of the 
class and the learning experiences of the daily program. Work- 
ing with parents individually and in groups with su^estions 
for reporting to the home is the subject of the final section. An 
examination of the plan and content stated in other curriculum 
guides for the trainable shows a general similarity to the Illinois 
concept of goals and program. 

Parent Counseling 

Throughout the period of development of parent organiza- 
tions and their appeal to the medical profession and to boards of 
education, there was evidence of the parent’s need for under- 
standing the child's problem, for acceptance of it, and for realis- 
tic planning. Accordingly, principles and practice.^ of parent- 
counseling have developed and should form a vital part of any 
program for the trainable. In no area is there greater need for 
home and school to work together. 

When given the opportunity parents will readily e.xpress 
themselves to physicians, psycholc^ists, social workers, teachers, 
or to other parents. Kanner, a psydiiatrist, summarizes parent 
feelings and attitudes that need recognition.** He states that 
parents “invariably air their emotional involvements in the form 
of questions, utterances of guilt, open and sometimes impatient 
rebellion against destiny, stories of frwtic searches for causes, 

**!,«> Kanner, M.D., “Parting Feelings About Retarded OuWitn." 

Journal of Menial Definency, $7 (Jatu 1953), 375-83. 
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pathetic accounts of matrimonial dissension about the child’s 
condition, regret about the course tliat has been taken so far, 
anxious appraisal of the child's future, and tearful picas for 
reassurance." 

Kanner distinguishes three principal ty'pes of reaction. One 
is the mature facing of reality in accepting Ute child as he is, 
giving him attention as a member of the family group and on 
the other hand, not giving undue attention and time which be- 
longs to the rest of the family. The second t)-pc of reaction is 
the recognition that the handicap is present, and that something 
must be done, but with tendencies to admonish the child for his 
inadequacies, to blame those who are trying to teach him, and 
to exert pressure for speeding up his activities. In addition, 
possible physical deviations are singled out for correction and 
treatment. The third reaction is complete Inability to face the 
reality in any form, which results in the parents acting on the 
premise that there is nothing wrong with the child. They avoid 
the unpleasantries and the pleasantries in the child’s behavior in 
their drive to believe he is like other children. 

These reactions have to be given serious consideration from 
the standpoint of understanding the parents’ problem and work- 
ing teward its solution. No two situations are alike. The first 
n«d is to give the parents assurance that their child will be 
given carrful examination and study, not only medically, but 
psy ologically. Parent counseling to bring about understand- 
ing and acceptance should foUow. Individual and group parent 
guidance to meet the problems as they arise has been successful, 
llie aspect of parent guidance and counseling should be a corre- 
late of any program for the diild. 


General Pattern of Classes 

bv '■etarded children are served in day classes operated 

“'1 i” «i>I others or- 

f of Education Connnitteo of 

durcs and to snnmar.ac than for the purpose of stimtdafms 
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and promoting optimum programs. The following information 
summarired from tJie report pves an overview of significant 
aspects found in the majority of programs.** Of the 196 ques- 
tionnaires returned, 59 were complete enough to use in making 
the analysis. The questionnaires used represented 20 schools or 
classes operated by parent groups, 31 classes operated by local 
school systems ^vith or ivithoul state subsidy, and S private day 
schools. 

Of the children assigned to these classes, there is a majority 
of boys (57 percent) and girls (43 per cent), ages 5 to 15 years, 
with I.Q. ranges from 25 to 50 with a median I.Q. between 40 
and 44. Tlie types of problems are predominantly Mongolism 
and brain injury. 

The following factors are present in selection of children, 
The children must; (o) be ambubtory, (b) be toilet trained, 
(c) be able to see and hear, (d) show some readiness for train- 
ing, and (e) be reasonably free from antisocial behavior. 

Some classes attend for an all-day session, or one class may 
be scheduled in the morning and another in the afternoon. 

The objectives stated are very specific and are classified in 
the report under the following headings : ph)'slcal health, self- 
help, stimulation of imagination and creative e.xpression, social 
development, motor development, mlellectual development, and 
unclassified. 

The day's program consists of varied activities, the largest 
percentage of time being given to free play and directed play. 
Blocks of time are given to handwork, music, reading stories 
and conversation, games, writing and reading of child's nimcs, 
and simple word forms. Wliile the findings indicate common 
objectives, activities, and organization of the daily program, 
there are variations related to the particular community sen-ed. 

More recent studies reflect the same general pattern in day 
school classes. The privately sponsored class, ho^vever, umler 
parent and/or community auspices is sometimes less restrictive 
in its admission policies. More dependent children with multi- 
ple handicaps and at an earlier age arc admitted. As one 

'* £liab«tU U. Boggv “Dar Classes tor Severelr Retarded ChildrrB." 
AmerieoH Journal ol Hfntal Df^eney,56 1954). 357-70. 
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director of such a center with a qualified staff of nurse, physical 
therapist, speech specialist, and teadiers stated, “We want to be 
flexible in our admission procedures and program. Whether 
the retarded child is blind, hard of hearing, or cerebral palsied, 
can the center aid parent and diild? Following careful study 
and diagnosis by the local clinic for mental retardation, there ts 
a team approach to consider these more serious cases for admis- 
sion. The final decision should be left to the educational agency. 
Once admitted, there is careful planning of program and of 
evaluation for the individual child, with parent understanding 
that prognosis is tentative.” 

Day classes, whether public or private, are only a part of the 
larger movement to study, experiment, and discover the kind of 
services and the tipe of agendcs that will bring about optimum 
returns for children, parents, and community. There are many 
problems to answer, since lifelong planning will entail different 
kinds of services, of which chiIdho<^ training is only one phase. 


Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. Discuss the reasoos why day school programs for the trainahle 
developed so rapidly following: 1950. 

2. Sumtnafiie the facts from studies on follow.up of the trainable 
reported in this chapter. 

3. ^Vhat Idnd of prov’isioia does your sute make for the trainable 
child? Are they adequate? 

4. ^Vhy do parents of the trainable need more assistance than parents 
of the edocable? Select and read the references on parent problems 
and counseling listed below. 

5. How did the Illinois and Kew York Sute study projects differ from 
the special-class program for the edocable? 

6. Discuss the need for long-range study of educational programs for 
the trainable. 

7. Re^ the reference by Kirk and report on the complete program 
with various services that Kirk recommends. 


Rea^ng References 

Trainable hfeotally 
American Journal of Menial 

iJe^rieney.60 (Jan.,1956). 488-91. 
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Discusses the organization of the study project under state spon- 
sorship, findings of the first and second year’s work, conclusions, 
and implications for future planning. 

Benoit, Paul E. “The Play Problems of Retarded Children," Ameri~ 
can Journal of Mental Defeieney, 60 (July, 1955), 41-55. 

Defines the play problem and outlines a solution with practical 
examples. The contribution of parents to the total situation of 
the retarded child’s play is also discussed. 

Bucx, Pearl. The Child Who Never Crew. New York: The John 
Day Co., 1950. 

A parent's report on problems of planning for her retarded diild. 

CnAMBESLAiN, Naomi, and Hooker, Olitia J. Learning Colors; 
Learning Forms and Sises; A Speech Readiness Guide for Parents. 
Rochester, N.Y. : Olney Books, 1956. 

Practical aids for teaching trainable children are described for 
teacher and parent. 

CiANCi, ViNCENTZ. "Meeting the Need of Pre-Adolescent Retarded 
Children at Home,” Training School Sulletin, 51 (Nov,, 1954), 
159-65. 

Describes successful practices for children six to twelve years old 
carried on by the cooperative efibrts of parents, heme teachers, 
and community agencies. 

CuETERDON, DoROTHY, and RosENZWEic, Louis E. "A Work-Play Pro- 
gram for the Trainable Mental Deficient," American Joun\dl of 
Mental Deficiency, 60 (July, 1955), 56-70. 

Report of an experimental program under the direction of the Play 
Schools Program for retarded children in a parent-sponsored 
school. Includes a general discussion of the program, suggested 
curriculum and curriculum approaches, list of equipment, and the 
daily program. 

C«rnV«li»H Materials for the Severely Mentally Retarded. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: San Francisco Unified School District, 1956. 

A compilation of m.iterials developed by teachers of classes for 
the trainable; contains a complete listing of types of learning ex- 
periences, and for each type, materials needed and procedures to 
follow. Suggestions for a sample program, for reporting to 
parents, and for equipment complete the guide. 

Fried, Antoinette. “Report of Four Years of Work at the Guidance 
Ginic for Retarded Children, Essex County. New Jersey,” American 
Joiimal of Mental Dcficieney, 60 (July, 1955), 83-89. 

A study of 220 retarded children observed in a guidance clinic 
indicated the need for guidance of parents and professionals, 
training classes in public schools, home training and individual 
therapy, enlargement of institutional facilities, and coordination 
of focal and central services. 
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Goldbeso, I. Ignacy. “Some Aspects of the Current Status of Edi^- 
tion and Training in the United States for TrainableMcntally Re* 
tarded Children,’’ Exeeplional ChSdren, 23 (Dec., 1957), 14&-54. 
Presents data from a questionnaire regarding various aspects oi 


current programs. 

The Illinois Plan for 5‘/ecioI Educalion of Exceptional Chtldren.^ 
The Trainable Mentally Httndicapped,2d ed. (Circular Series B, 
No. 12.) Springfield, 111.: Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1955. . 

Outlines the state standards for the establishment of trainable 
classes by local sdiool ^sterns and the nature of the program. 
Ikeoa, Hannah. “Adapting the Nursery School for the Mentally 
Retarded Child," Exceptional Children, 21 (Feb., 1955), 171-73, 
196. 

A teacher in a nursery sdiool describes the characteristics of chil- 
dren, discusses learning disabilities, systematic instruction, indi- 
vidualization of instruction, special clinical teaching, and parent 
education. 

JusTisoN, Gesratme G. “Parents in Programs for the Severely 
tarded," Ercrfh'onal ChSdren, 25 (Nov., 1958), 99, 100. 
Effective programs for trainable children require home-school 
teamwork of a high order; this article describes how one school is 
trying to achieve this teamwork. 

Kiw, Sawuw. a. Yov and Your Retarded Child; A Manual for 
Parents of Retarded Children. New York: The Macmillan Co„ 1955. 
A very complete presentation of the parents’ problem and the slow 
development of the retarded child with detailed discussion of how 
the parent can aid self-help, play, speech and language, and ac- 
nptable be^vior. The author famishes a developmental scheme 
for evalMting the child’s level of functioning in physical behavior, 
play, self-care, social response. and language. 

McCaw W. Ralph. “A Curriculum for the Severely Mentally Rc- 
61«l lournal of Mental Deficiency, 62 (Jan., 1958). 


Describes a curriwlum developed for the severely rcUrded in 
untano. Canada. The characteristics of the learners and the pro- 
of learning activities are discussed. 

f /or Pormri and Others Who Have the Care of 

/«• Trainable Retarded Children. 
1953 Retarded Children; Ryerson 
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Gives specific supjjestions on proTisions and instruction, furniture, 
equipment, and supplies; organization and admissions, crafts, phys- 
ical training; music, rhythms and dramatics, health and sodal 
living: and academic subjects. 

PotLACK, Morris P., and Miaraw. Nnv Hope for the Retarded. 
Boston: Porter Sargent, 19S6. 

Reissue of a previous text (I9S3) M-ith specific suggestions for 
teaching children with s*arying degrees of mental retardation. 

Peuent., RootHicK N. "Ohio's Program lor Mentally Deficient Youth 
in Community Gasses, February. I9S3-June, 1954," AMerkan /our- 
fiaf of hlenial i9e/fiejicy, 59 (Apr, 1935). COl-9. 

Describes classes for children with I.Q.’s below SO under the 
Public Weliare Admimstraiion. Discusses such admimslralive 
problems as rules and regubtions, teachers, finance, and housing. 
Concludes with thirty tentative observations. 

Rotiisteix, Juoue. '‘California's Pre^ram for the Severely Retarded 
Child,” Ereeptional Children, 19 (Feb., 19S3) 171-73, 204. 

The slate of California has established classes for 300 of its ap- 
proximately 5,000 retarded children. Discusses classes, criteria for 
eligihility, class size, and basis and rate of reimbursement. 

Saltix, Sophia Tichnoi "Programs for Severely Mentally Retarded 
Pupils," Atnerkan Journal of Mental Defeitney, 63 (Sept., 1958), 
274 -si. 

A detailed dejcripiion of the program of a day camp organized by 
a representative agency committee for severely retarded children. 

Stacey. Ciialuers L, and DeMartixo, MANrstm F. (eds.). CounseU 
ing and Psyeho Therapy the Menially Retarded: A Booh of 
Readings. Glencoe, III. : The Free Press, 1957, pp. 380-1C0. 

Chapter 9. “Counseling with Parents." Selected readings on par- 
ents’ feelings and attitudes, intcrpret.niion of mental retardation, 
problems to he met, the function of child guidance counseling, and 
practices and outcomes. 

Stose, Marcuerite M. "rarental Attitudes Toward Retardation." 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, S3 (Oct.. 1948), 363-72. 
The study of forty-four case records indicates growth in the 
ability of some parents to face the real problem. 

Schneider, Bernabd, and Vailon, Jerome. "The Results of a Speech 
Therapy Program for Mentally Retarded Children," Atnerkan Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency. 59 (Jan.. 1955), 417-24. 

Describes development in the language seqtience of severely re- 
tarded children and the progress made during a year of speech 
therapy with eleven children. 

STHAZZUI.A, Millicent. "Nurscry School Training for Retarded Chil- 
dren,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 61 (July, 1956), 
141-51. 
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D«cribes an experimental program for retarded children of nar* 
sery school age, outlining organizatios and techniques used. Indi- 
cates the type of children iwho may profit from such a progranj. 
Symposium: “Counseling the Mentally Retarded and Their Parents,” 
Journal of Clmicol Psychology,9 (Apr., 19S3), 1-26. 

The subjects discussed are counseling parents and group guidance 
of parents of mentally retarded chtldreiL 
The Mentally Retarded Child at Home. A Manual for Parents. (Chil- 
dren's Bureau Publication No. 374.) Washington, D.C.t U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1958. 

A popularly written manual of suggestions for home training and 
guidance of menially retarded children. 

Williams, Hasold M. 'Tnteragency Cooperation on Problems of the 
Trainable Child,” American Journal of Mental Deficienev, 61 (Apr., 
1957), 662-61. 

A discussion of cooperative planning on behalf of the scv'erely 
retarded. 
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The Educable Retarded Child 


Educable mentally reufded childrcQ are the slowdearning 
children within the approximate range of SO to 75 or 79 I.Q., 
who can achieve a degree of academic learning. Given an edu- 
cational program which recognizes their potentialities for ulti- 
mate social and occupational adequacy, the large majority can 
grow up to be responsible, independent citizens. 

The basis for any modern program of education is an under- 
standing of the developmental characteristics and learning proc- 
esses of the pupils whom it serves. Their development must be 
Understood, too, in relation to the environment in which they are 
growing up, and to tlie demands that life is likely to make upon 
them as adults in our society. The educable group throughout 
Uieir school 3'ears need to be regarded as children growing up 
with the basic needs and desires that are common to all children 
and adolescents in our culture. They are developing physically, 
mentally, socially, and emoticmally, and like other children, are 
experiencing daily situations which build healthy or unhealthy 
personalities. Without a well-rounded knowledge of child 
growth and development, any teacher is limited in her function. 
Such knowledge is a chief requirement for the special education 
teacher. 

In the longitudirul studies of child growth collected by the 
laboratory school and tlie University of Michigan, the unique 
39 
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character of individual growth patterns was demonstrat^ 
Data concerning physical traits, social maturity, learning ability, 
and educational achievement plotted over a period of ywrs ana 
combined with medical, behavioral, and nurtural variations lor 
the individual child confirmed certain generalizations. Growm 
tends to be unified, achievement is a function of total gro\vm, 
and each individual has his own unique growth pattern. For the 
mentally retarded pupils, measurements of physical traits, soaal 
maturity, and adjustment tended to be nearer to chronological 
age expectation than did the measurement of mental age. These 
and findings in similar studies suggest that the organism as a 
whole responds to change and development, and that all aspects 
of growth are operative in the adjustment of the individual. 

With a background of study in child growth and development 
the teaclicr takes a long-range view of the developmental process. 
She recognizes, for example, the significance of experiences dur- 
ing infancy and the early prcsdiool years as laying the basis for 
later development. She considers the several aspects of physio- 
logical change, of social and emotional relationships, and of slow 
mental growth, and the interaction of these factors at the various 
periods in the child's development. 

As an aid to a better understanding of growth patterns in the 
mentally retarded child, the following generalizations concerning 
physical, mental, and social development arc briefly discussed. 


Physical Development 


In respect to physical development and physical traits the 
mentally retarded on the whole closely resemble groups of aver- 
age children of corresponding chronological ages. Studies gen- 
erally show that while medians in height and weight for groups 
of retarded children are slightly below those for average chil- 
dren. there is considerable overlapping. Table 1, showing the 
height and weight of a random selection of twenty retarded 
school children at each of four age groups (9, 11. 13, and 15 
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years), indicates how like the average tiiey are in measurements 
of height and weight. More physical defects are usually present 
in the retarded group. 

Studies of motor proficiency and intelligence show a direct 
relationship. The degree of difficulty varies directly with the 
oimplexity of the task. In the Oseretsky tests of motor pro- 
ficiency for general static coordination, dynamic manual coordi- 
nation, general djTiamic coordination, mechanical speed, simul- 


TABLE 1 

Height and Weight or Twenty Mestaixy Retarded Children Selected 
AT Random nouEAcn or Four Ace Groom— 9, II, 13, and IS Years 


Qirono- 

logial 

Age 

Sex 

I.Q. 

Height 
(in inches) 

Individ- 

Weight 
(in pounds) 


Aver- 
age* 
at Age 
Level 

Actual 
Height 
o( Indi- 
vidual 

viation 

from 

Average 

Aver- Actual 
age* Weight 
at Age of Indi- 
Level vidual 

Deviation 

from 

Average 

9-0 

Tf 

?S 

52 

S3 

+l 

63 74.75 

-I- 9.75 


G 

72 


52 

0 

5875 

- 4.7S 


B 

73 


5175 

- 2 $ 

64 

+ 





5075 

-1.25 

53 

-10 





49 

-3 

SS7S 

- 775 

11-0 

B 


56 

56.75 

+ .75 

75 82 

+ 


B 



56 

0 

SI 

+ 


G 

74 


55.5 

- 3 

67 

- 8 


G 

65 


54.25 

-1.75 




B 



51.5 

-4.5 

68 


13-0 



60 

623 

+23 

93 100 

+ 7 





60.5 

+ 3 

96.5 



B 



60 

0 

953 



B 

7.3 


59.5 

- 3 

913 



B 



56 

-4 

93 


15-0 



63 

653 

+23 

116 120 






63.75 

+ 75 

12975 



G 

64 


60 

-3 








-4 




G 

57 


58 

-5 

111.5 



•Height and weight avcragw arc taken from tables (after Ol^). 
Harry J. Baker, Iniroduelien la EseeHwital Ckildrcn (3d. ed. ; New xork: 
The ifacmillan Co., 19S9), pi>. 507-8. 
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taneous movement, and synkinesia, the retarded are somewhat 
below the average.^ Research in this area is needed. The areas 
of motor development and motor proficiency as they are re la ted 
to intelligence and total adjustment need study. 


Mental Development 

The mental development of retarded children is consistently 
slow throughout their school life. Tables 2 and 3 give the 
results of examinations on the Stanford-Binet Scale and the 

TABLE 3* 


Kmim or Uontbs by Wnicn AvESAce or Co»Mni-CwtE Pestomiancb 
Ac£s Exceeds Amxace op STANFoao-BiNcr IIental Aces at Vauods 
Cbkoholocicu. Aces and I.Q. Levels roa 2SS Pums 



LQ. Level 50-59 

I.Q. Level 60-C9 

I.Q. Level 70-79 

Age 






bfonths 

Level 

Ktonber 





Difference 


of Cases 

between > 


between 


between 



Results 1 

of Cases j 

Results 


Results 

9 

5 

11 



21 

20 

10 

7 

17 


1 16 

25 

12 

It 

9 

10 



22 

10 

12 

9 

14 


Btfl 

22 

12 

13 

12 



BH 

11 

7 

14 

15 


■s 

mM 

8 

11 

Total 

- 57 

■i 

■■ 


109 



• DiU tiVen from the files of the Dlucations] Reseerth Dieisioa et the New 
York State Cducatioa Departtoeol, Alhsoy, New York. 


Comell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale for 285 pupils who 
were studied with a viov to possible placement in special classes. 
The results reflect the retardation of tltcse pupils at the particular 
chronological age levels studied. The higher scores in the per- 
formance or nonverbal scale as contrasted with those m the 
* WiUiajn Sloan, “Motor Proficiency and lotellisence," Amrriean lovmal 
e/ IXtiiiaf Dtpeimey, 55 (Jar.* 1951), 3W-40S. 
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Stanford-Binet Scale, which is verbal in nature, should be noted. 
Although the number of pupils tested was not large at any one 
level, test returns consistently showed, at all ages and I.Q. levels, 
better performance on the average in tasks calling for planful- 
ness, motor coordination, motor control, and ability to deal with 
concrete rather than verbal problems. 

An examination of case studies of these children showed that 
the large majority were classified as familial or "garden variety. 
These results reflect in general the findings reported in psycho- 
logical studies of test patterns of familial and nonfamilia! cases. 
The majority of those dasslfied as familial have higher per- 
formance quotients.* 


TABLE 4 


XfeNTAi. Aces Gs^ixAZAr TmcAi or Mcxtaily Retaeoeo CbiedseJ* or 
Vauqus Cbeokoukical Aces and I Q. Leveis 


Oironologieal Ase 

Mental Age in Years and ^lonths 

Yart and Months 

I.Q. 50 

1.Q.60 

IQ. 70 

S-0 

2-6 

3-0 

3-S 


3-0 

3-7 



3-6 

4-2 



4-0 

4-10 

5-7 


4-6 

5-5 



5-0 

6-0 



« 




6^ 




6-6 




7-2 




7-6 

8-U 

10-5 


^\^Icn the responses to verbal tasks on intelligence tests are 
compared for retarded and normal children of the same mental 
age, qualitative differences arc evident. This difference is also 
noted in classroom performance. Concepts are not as highly 
tlesclopcd; descriptive and expressive language is limited as 
compared with normal children of like mental age. 

Preblfms tn ilenlal Deficimey 

lWe<L.Stw\ofW-. Harper iDro*,»S3),pp. 122-31. 
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Table 4 indicates the slow growth in mental ability typical of 
the mentally retarded, and shows that within the group there are 
varying rates of growth according to intelligence quotient level. 
The typical retarded child of 70 1.Q., for example, reaches a men- 
tal development at eleven years that is not approximated by the 
child of 50 1.Q. until he is about fifteen years old. 

Mental age and I.Q. suggest the limitations of the retarded 
child’s abilities in association, comparison, comprehension, gen- 
eralization, and symbolization compared with those of other diil- 
dren. For example, in school tasks calling for association, com- 
prehension, and judgment — such as getting meaning from the 
printed page, adding new words to his vocabulary, and solving 
problems in number — the mentally retarded child who is chrono- 
logically twelve years old and mentally eight and a half years, 
with an I.Q. of 70, will respond more as llie average eight-year- 
old child rather than as the average child of his own chronologi- 
cal age ^v•ould. This principle generally holds true at all ages. 
Among the higher age groups long life experience and other 
favorable conditions may aid some Individuals in succeeding 
better than their mental ages would suggest. Children with 
unusually favorable environments may also succeed better. 

Social Development 

The social development of the mentally retarded child is de- 
pendent on his mental and physical development. His physical 
size and physical abilities create a need and a desire for many of 
those experiences of the average child of the same clironological 
age and physical growth. But his slower mental development 
tends to limit his capacity to understand and to participate in the 
experiences of his dironological-age group. The retarded child 
has less ability to learn from experience, to take in all the ele- 
ments in a complex situation, to foresee consequences, and to 
form judgments than has the average child; he is less capable 
of making adequate social adjustments for his age level. He is 
living, however, in a social environment that puts him in touch 
repeatedly with social experiences. Thus he may be helped to 
make many of the social adjustments of his age group as a result 
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of varied learning opportunities designed to orient him in com- 
mon life situations. His physical development— size, endurance, 
and motor coordination — and his desire to be like others arc 
aids in bringing about a social devel<^ment that is as consistent 
with his phj-sical development as possible. 

A study was made by Anderson in which she used the Vine- 
land Social 'Maturity Scale to rate and compare the social adjust- 
ment of special-class adolescents with junior high school adoles- 
cents.* Although the special-class pupils were statistically below 
the junior high school pupils in intelligence, the majority were 
nearly equal to them in social competence. 

In considering the education of the retarded, it is necessary 
to take into consideration these several aspects of groivth ^d 
the degree of the maturity of the child at different chronological 
ages. The following descriptions (pages 4&-55) present an 
o>’er7iew of the child's de%*e]opmeDt. The generalisalioffs in the 
descriptive summary of diaracteristlcs at successive develop- 
mental periods from early childhood through adolescence were 
derived from teachers’ and psychologists’ recorded observations 
of 400 retarded pupils, 50 to 75 I.Q., over a period of three 
years. Twenty teachers of special education classes and six 
psj'chologists participated. The large majoritj’ of the pupils 
were enrolled in special education classes; a minority were in 
the grades. The study was designed to guide better understand- 
ing of slow groivth, its developmental nature and pace, as an 
aid to curriculum building. 

There is ahs-ays need for caution in generaHsafions. Every 
retarded child is an individual and must be studied and pro- 
vided for as such. The group is in no sense homogeneous. So 
many hereditary and environmental influences are operati« 
that no two diildren of any age are alike, and individual vari- 
ations and combinations of traits increase the further we go 
from the average. It may be noted here that individual raria- 
tions are particularly significant in the retarded child whose 
condition is due to a brain injniy, cerebral palsy, glandular im- 
balance, or other pathological state. Some of these children are 
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termed multiple-handicapped because of accompanying devia* 
tlons, such as convulsive, visual, auditory, and neuromotor, 
either singly or in combination. The majority of the educable 
group, however, do not have physical handicaps. Whatever the 
child’s condition, the following descriptive generalizations of 
certain physical, social, and mental traits of the retarded at dif- 
ferent age levels afford a developmental approach which is basic 
in growth patterns. 

There are common traits that may be noted at different 
chronological-age levels and certain generalizations that can be 
made to serve as both gitirfcs mid chdtengcs to the further study 
and education of this group. These generalizations and descrip- 
tions of the common traits are presented for the following four 
age groups : five through seven years, eight through ten years, 
eleven through twelve years, and thirteen through sixteen years 
and older. 


Descriptions of Individual Children 

The description of traits and development In the previous 
tabulation is at best only a brief summary of generalizations 
for the respective ages. Many retarded children approximate 
this picture, but many, likewise, show marked deviations. The 
following descriptions of individual retarded cliildren will illus- 
trate more specifically the actual situations encountered. 

An Eight-Year-Old. Sam, aged eight }’ears, six months; 
mental age six years, one month; I.Q. 72; of American par- 
entage. 

Physically. He measures 45yi indies and weighs SSyi 
pounds. In height he is below the norm of the average eiglit- 
ycar-old, which is 50 inches, but he is stocky in build, robust, 
and very strong. His speech is plain and distinct. He skips, 
hops, and jumps with case, and catches a ball at a distance of 
twenty feet. His eye-hand coordinations are improving. Three 
months ago, when he entered the speda! class, he did all hand- 
work carelessly and crudely. He is still awkward with crayons 
and scissors but now shows greater control and neatness. His 
greatest improvement has been in sawing. 
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The Edccable Retaeded Child and His Needs 
Socially. Sam comes from a bdow-average home and is the 
fourth in a family of eight children. The mother says ® ^ 

good boy at home. He washes the dishes and takes care o 
babies. He plays with boys of his age and likes to play ha|[ 
marbles. He has not yet learned to play well with other CTildren 
in school, wants his own way, is quarrelsome and moody, an 
does not obey readily. Often he docs not want to ^ter m o 
group activities. He ^vants constant praise for all his efforts. 
He likes to hear stories and listens attentively, but he never 
offers to tell any stories himself. ^ 

Menially and Educationally. At eight years and six mont s 
he has the learning ability of a first-grade child. He fails in tests 
of associative memory and role memory for years six and seven. 
He defines objects in terms of use and cannot give any differ- 
ence between a baseball and an orange or between an airplane 
and a kite. In describing pictures he notes objects and 
He cannot print his name without following a copy, and h® 
recognises no more than ten word forms. He counts to twenty 
and writes figures to ten. 

An Eleven-Year-Old. Anthony, aged eleven years, one 
month ; mental age seven years, four months ; l.Q. 67 ; of Amer- 
ican parentage. 

P/iyncofly. He is a healthy, well-developed lad with no physi- 
cal defects. He is up to height for his age and slightly over- 
weight, being 54 in^es high and weighing 78 pounds. He i* 
dark-skinned and dark-haired, with rather small, sharp eyes- 
His muscular coordination is well developed. He does as well as 
the average eleven-year-old in gym activities, such as running- 
skipping, jumping, and catching and throwing a ball. He e*' 
ceeds his classmates of nine, ten, and eleven sufficiently well 
to attend gym with the eleven- and twelve-year-old spec'^h 
class boys. 

He has made things of wood that are substantial and strong 
enough for play — a kite, a wheelbarrow, and a truck. He can 
saw and hammer with ease and is for the most part interested 
in doing his work well. 

Socially. Anthony comes from a fairly comfortable home- 
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He enjoys his home and is obedient to his parents, but feels no 
obligation to cooperate with his sister, who looks aher him dur- 
ing his mother’s absence at work. 

He usually plays outside with younger boys and likes situa- 
tions where he can be first. In school, he often gets into trouble 
because he will use dishonest means to win. In class, he is courte- 
ous, uses "please,” "thank you,” “excuse me," and so forth, and 
allows the girls to go first. He is obedient but not always con- 
siderate of others if his own pleasure is interfered with. 

He has many play interests. He enjoj's ball, competitive team 
games, and seasonal games such as marbles, jacks, and kite 
flpng. He likes to excel in running, jumping, throwing, and 
other physical activities. During the winter he talked a great 
deal about Ills coasting and skiing experiences. He likes being 
out of doors and has an uncle who often takes him to one of the 
city parks for play and sporu. He likes music, songs, rhj-thms, 
and marching. 

He enjoys listening to stories, likes books, and goes to the 
story hour at a nearby library. At the present time Pinocchio, 
Peter Pan, and The kiataway Sardine arc his favorite stories. 

It may be noted in passing that physically and socially he is in 
advance of his mental and educational development. 

Mentally and Educationally. Anthony has a mental age of 
seven years and four months; tlial is, at eleven he has the learn- 
ing ability of the average second-grade child. In language he 
associates ideas slowly. He can give the difference between two 
kinds of things like wood and glass, but he cannot see the simi- 
larity between wood and coal, or an apple and a peacli. His 
vocabulary does not measure up to an eight-year standard. In 
describing objects, however, he classifies and describes readily. 
He is slow in reading for his mental capacity and experience 
and is still acquiring a first-grade reading vocabulary. He wTites 
nicely and spells well enough to write \’er>’ simple original sen- 
tences. He can add with carrying and subtract without borrow- 
ing. He makes cliange from fifteen cents, knows indi, foot, yard, 
pint, and quart, and works simple problems. His concepts of 
tinie are developing. He can name the days of the week, and 
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knows the month and day but not the year. He can read the 
dock at the hour or after the hour to thirty minutes. He drew 
a clock face for the psycholi^ist and showed the time as n\e 
minutes after eight.” . . 

He is well orientated as to locations in the school and m tne 
neighborhood. He follow’s directions readily as to placement of 
materials and so forth. 

When Anthony’s learning ability and accomplishments arc 
contrasted with the fifth- or serth-grade accomplishment of the 
average eleven-j’ear-old, his retardation is ob\'ious. 

A Fifteen-Year-Old. Harry, aged fifteen years, thrW 
months ; mental age ten years, four months ; I.Q. 6S ; of Ameri- 
can parentage. 

Physically. He is a thin, dark-complexioned boy ® 
kindly expression. His height is S9j4 inches and he weighs Sa 
pounds, in contrast to the average height of 63 inches arw 
wdght of 116 pounds for the normal boy of his age. He reached 
pub«cence about six months ago. 

He shows some signs of nervousness, but there are no physi- 
cal defects. He speaks clearly and distinctly. His motor coordi- 
nation is good. In handwork he does a neat, painstaking job, 
has made small pieces of furniture, and at present is succeeding 
well with machine work in the shoe repair shop. 

Socially. The neighborhood in which he lives is slightly 
below average. The home is comfortable and clean with fluctu- 
ating economic conditions, due to the father’s irregular employ" 
ment as a laborer and the mother’s part-time employment as a 
practical nurse. One brother is working and two younger sisters 
are making normal progress in sdiool. 

Harry is happy at home and is treated kindly by his family- 
He is an affectionate tj'pe of boy and shows his feelings easily- 
He likes to have his own way and is likely to be quarrelsome 
with his schoolmates if he does not gel it 

He enjoys almost any kind of sport at school, especially foot- 
ball, baseball, dodge ball, and soccer. He has only one boy com- 
panion with whom he walks to and from school. He spends his 
time outside school with the other members of his family. He is 
required to be at home at five o’dock, and goes to bed at eight. 
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He sometimes enjoys a game of rummy or canasta with the 
family. He reads a great deal, listens to the radio, watches tele- 
vision, and has a regular Saturday trip to the movies. His in- 
terests in all these activities center around mystery, adventure, 
fighting, and airplanes. He does not care for music. He has 
several Boy Scout books. He recently read Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and enjoyed it. In school he reads Boy's Lije magazine. Popular 
Mechanics, and books on geography. He is particularly inter- 
ested in the modes of living in tropical countries. 

Harry has no duties outside scliool, and his family does not 
encourage him to take any on. He says that as soon as he is old 
enough he wants to join the navy and go to sea, but that his 
father ^vants him to become a steam-shove! operator. 

Mentally and Educationally. At fifteen years of age he has 
the learning ability of the average fifth-grade child. Harry suc- 
ceeds in tests of rote memory and visual imagery at a ten-year 
level. He lacks ability in powers of comparison, generalization, 
and abstraction. He cannot state a similarity between three 
things like wool, cotton, and leather, or book, teadicr, and news- 
paper. He is unable to generalize from the fables of "Hercules 
and the Wagon” and "The Milk Maid and the Eggs.” He indi- 
cates that he has some idea of the meaning of such abstract 
terms as pity, courage, and diarity, but he cannot give a defini- 
tion of them. 

In describing pictures, he gives the interpretation of the set- 
ting and actions, and he notes detail to a marked degree. On the 
Stanford'Binet Vocabulary Test, his score is below that for the 
average twelve-year-old. His concepts of time are well developed 
as to time of the year, span of time, the past, the future, and 
the like. 

At fifteen years of age Harry lias a reading vocabulary and 
comprehension in reading equal to about that of the fifth-grade 
clilld. In number work he knows and uses all the fundamental 
processes, simple fractions, and the common measures. He 
}vrites a fair letter. He has a larger background of general 
information than many retarded boys, and has an air of wanting 
to find out about things. 
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Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. State in your ow-n words your understanding of the meaning of 

the following terns: mental educational age, social ag , 
physiological age. .. . .i,,. 

2. WTiidi age has the traditional school of the past considered me 

most important? Why? Tlipn 

3. Ask six to ten eight-year-olds to draw a picture for you, 

ask each one what his picture tells and record the description 
the back. What do these pictures tell you about the developmen 
of concepts in eight-year-olds? , 

4. Follow the same plan with a group of twelve-year-olds. Wha 
>ou infer about the development of concepts at twelve years o 
age compared with that at eight years? 

5. Outline the physical, mental, and social diaracterislics of 

age six-year-old. Make a similar outline for the eight-, nine-, as 
ten-year-old group of retarded children. Compare this latter group 
with the six-year-old group. 

6. Note the play interests for the group of elev'en* to twelvc-yfar- 
olds bsted on pages 52 and S3 of this book. Compare these inter* 
ests with those of a group of average twelve-year-olds. 

7. Describe as to siie, school grade, school ratings, play Interests, 
and companions two children you know who are of the same 
chronological age. How do you account for their likenesses and 
dilTerences? 

8. Report from your own experience instances of pupils who made 
good adjustment during adolescence, and instances of others who 
made poor adjustments. What conditions in the preadolescent en- 
vironment of these pupils made for subsequent good or poor 
adjustments? 

9. Make a plan that would help you as a new teacher to become 
familiar w iih the stages of social development of your individual 
pupils. Consider the making and recording of careful observa- 
tions for this purpose. 

10. Choose an average child whom you know who is of approximately 
Ae s^e age as one of the children described in this chapter, 
v^mpare the development of the two physically, socially, educa- 
tionally, and mentally. 
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to adulthood. The emphasis is on achievement and industry in the 
elementary-school years. 

Doll, Eogas A., and McKay, B. Elizabeth. ‘The Social Competence 
of Special Gass Children,** lournal of Educational Research, 31 
(Oct., 1937), 90-106. 

Reports the use of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale to compare 
two prroups of educable children, one in day school classes, the 
other in an insitution. 

Hatigiiukst, Robert J. Develof'mttttal Taste and Education (2ded.). 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co.. Int, 19S2. 

A discussion of all aspects of growth from infancy to youth with 
a statement of the developmental tasks that are significant for 
those who plan curricula. 

Hecce, TiiOfiLiEF G. “Psycljological Aspects of Mental Retardation," 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 57 (Oct., 1952), 189-204. 

A very thorough presentation of concept, definition, study, and 
diagnosis In the psychological appraisal of the retarded, 50-75 

IQ. 

Hutt, Max L., and Gibby, Robert Gwyn. The Mentally Retarded 
Child, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1958, pp. 155-86. 

Discusses problems of adjustment in the retarded from infancy 
through adolescence. 

Strauss, Altreo A., and LfittriNEK, Laura E. Peyehofathology and 
Edutaiion of the BraiH’lnjurcd Child, Vol. I. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, Inc., 1950. pp. I-12i5. 

A basic reference with definition of the brain-injured child and 
a presentation of his learning problems and behavior character- 
istics. 

Wallin, J. E. Wallace. CAfWrcn with Mental and Physical Handi- 
caps. New York: Frentice-Hall, Inc, 1949, pp. 10-198. 

Defines and describes in detail classifications and concepts medical, 
psychological, and educational, in the area of mental retardation. 




Guiding Principles and Facts 


If a suitable program of education is to be provided for 
mentally retard^, it is evident that there must be certain g^' 
ing principles based on the psychology of this group. 
descriptions in Chapter 3 of the child’s development at different 
chronological-age levels provide the key to these principles, 
which are briefly summarized herewith. 

Psychological Principles 

Physical Development. In respect to physical development, 
the mentally retarded come very near to the average group. 
Their accomplishments in all physical activities approach closely 
the accomplishments of the usual diild. Provision, therefore, 
for the development of a healthy physique and healthful living 
haVits, including satisfactory outlets for physical energy, com- 
prises an important place in their education. 

Motor Ability. The mentally retarded child approaches 
nearer to the average child in sensory acuity and motor ability 
than in more definitely intellectual processes. The majority ap* 
proximate success at their chronological-age level most nearly 
in processes which call for eye-hand coordination and for motof 
r^nsc. The majority enjoy the manipulation of materials and 
the actual operations in the construction of any product, and can 
generally be taught to be profirient in hand skills. Practical arts 
€* 
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and the “doing" experiences ^otild, therefore, play a major part 
in their education. 

Mental Ability. Mental ability is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant factor today in success and in adjustment to school life for 
the majority of children. The mental ability of the slow-leaming 
child at any age is characterized by a slower rate of and a less full 
total of development than that of the average child, and particu- 
larly by limitations in abilities having to do with abstract think- 
ing and symbols such as are involved in association, reasoning, 
and generalization. Varying I.Q. levels within the group also 
indicate varying degrees and rates of learning ability. Each 
child has his own pattern of growth. Accomplishments along 
the way and ultimate goals for the Individual are dependent on 
rate of mental growth and potential capacity. The kind and 
number of learning situations provided, therefore, must be 
suited to the child's level and rate of learning ability so that he 
may achieve with reasonable success. When the mentally re- 
tarded are expected to accomplish work beyond their mental 
level, failure and discouragement result As the teacher keeps 
this principle in mind, giving ample opportunity for potential 
development, she will not e.xert undue pressure in trying to 
accomplish what may be beyond the child’s present or ultimate 


Social Development The menially retarded child is inevita- 
bly having, as he grows older, many of the experiences of average 
children of his o^vn age. With adolescent maturity, for example, 
comes the development of strong emotional tendencies, interest 
in vocations, in the home, in friendships, in the other sex, an a 
strong desire to be like others. As a result of ph)’sical develop- 
ment and maturity, there is a maturity of social interest, a a 
which has a verj* important bearing on his education. ^ t mwns 
that throughout the school life of the child learning situations 
must be suited to his physiological and social development as 
well as to his mental level. The child of thirteen or fourtcCT 
years with a mental capeity of eight or nine j-can will not M 
interested in reading matter suited to the normal eig t- or mn 
year-old- Although his comprehension and his mastcr>- of tc^i- 
nique may be the same, his interests liave earned him bej-ond the 
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stage of repetitive folk Ules and fanciful stories of J^r- 

acters and child life. The stories and illustrations of the thira 
and fourth-reader level, although suited in difficulty to his aba y 
in many instances, are not suited to his ph>’sical develojOTcnt o 
his social experience. They appear childish to him. Keadin^ 
situations — in fact, any learning situations — must be ? 

and dignified in their appeal and appropriate to his 
and social maturity, although they must not call for 
processes beyond his ability. This principle must be applied 
through the school life of ffie mentally retarded child. 

The Learning Process. Principles governing the learno^ 
process in the usual diild apply to the slow learner. Concen 
in its broadest aspect, learning may be thought of as a d)’namic 
process whereh}' the continuous interaction between the organ- 
ism and environment produces growth and development of t ® 
total personality. Learning may be thought of as a continuous 
process of adjustment on the part of the individual to lus en- 
vironment. It takes place in the same way in all individuals, 
regardless of differing rates of learning ability. Learning, ex- 
plained simply, means that the individual is finding and es" 
tablishing ne\v or better ways of responding or behaving in any 
situation. The young cliild may be learning how to use a spoon, 
how to stand alone, or how to hold a book. The child of school 
age may be learning how to write words new to liim. how to 
wTite a letter, how to pitdi a ball, how to bake a cake, how 
to estimate mileage between two points on a road map, or how to 
read lumber items on a stodc bill. In any of these situations there 
arc present the individual and his need as a learner and the en- 
vironmental setup which provides the means for learning. As 
learning takes place, there is constant interaction between the 
two. It is recognized that, in many instances, the learning may 
1)C incidental to. or may take place without, the individual's 
having consciously defined hisneed. as is illustrated by the young 
child s attempts to make such elemental adjustments as feeding, 
Ijabbling, creeping, standing, walking. But as the indiridtol 
prow s older, adults at home and at scliool are constantly aiding 
hirn in situations where his need is consciously formulated, thus 
giving conscious direction to the course that his learning takes. 
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Elements of Need, Success, and Recurreiice. For the present 
purpose, the learning process for the cliild of school age may be 
stated in the following terms; The individual first realizes a 
need for adjustment to the elements present in his environment ; 
i.e.; there is a condition of awareness in the learner whicli is a 
vital part of the learning process. This need directs or guides 
him as he makes his responses. Second, as the individual pro- 
gresses, coHjcioHjHerr of success, or recognition of the right re- 
sponse, makes him more definitdy and understandingly aware 
of his goal, stimulating and guiding his progress tois'ard it 
Third, there must be sufficient reatrrcncc of situations for the 
learner to become so thoroughly at ease in his new form of be- 
havior that it becomes a part of him. 

An illustration of this development of learning may be help- 
ful. John, aged eight, wants to address an envelope for a letter 
he has written requesting a stamp catalogue. The need is evident. 
The classroom environment, with teaclicr and children ready to 
assist and with materials at hand, provides the means for carry- 
ing out his purpose. The suggestions and approval that come in 
discussing the right form, in trying out the address on the board 
and then on paper before he finally addresses the envelope, all 
serve to help John realize more fully what it means to address an 
envelope — to achieve satisfactory spacing, spelling, and legibility. 
He is aided in choosing the right responses by the approral and 
satisfaction that come from Ills efforts. Facility and ease in this 
form of behavior — addressing envelopes — will come with suffi- 
cient recurrence of the situation. Better writing tint will func- 
tion in other situations, greater ease in meeting a new situation, 
and other skills and habits may also be expected to accrue. 

The three elements of need or purpose, recurrence, and suc- 
cess are essential in effective learning for the retard^ as well 
as for the average. The slow child, like every individual, has 
needs and purposes and is striving to satisfy them. When he is 
placed in an environmental setting that proridcs the stimulus 
and the means to accomplish these purposes, continuous learn- 
ing and development take place. . , 

Meaningful Recurrence. Children generally acquire inci- 
dentally much information and many liabils tliat must be taught 
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specifically to this group. The retarded child’s limited ability 
to apply in one situation experiences learned in another, to 
anticipate consequences, and to criticite his o\'m conduct, indi- 
cates that he must leam through concrete experiences. Numer- 
ous specific instances for applying an idea or principle must be 
provided in directing him toward gcneraliaation. Desirable 
concepts, habits, and attitudes must be developed carefully. The 
school environment, therefore, should be more carefully con- 
trolled and planned and more frequent opportunities provided 
for meaningful recurrence than in the education of the usual 
child. But too much emphasis has commonly been placed on the 
element of recurrence, and the element of child purpose too often 
overlooked. 

Success and Ap^oval. The clement of success is of great im- 
portance in the education of the slow-leaming child. Children, 
in general, are social In nature. They respond to the presence of 
others ; they are interested in the behavior of other persons ; they , 
tend to share their activities and to desire approval. All these 
impulses have too often been frustrated in the case of the slow- 
leaming child, who, because of his inablllt)* to compete with 
average children and to meet expected standards both in and 
out of school, has likely found few opportunities for sharing his 
experience and winning approval. He has, consequently, an even 
greater need than the average child for specially planned op- 
portunities in his school life for achieving some socially recog- 
nized success. 

The element of apprOA'al also has importance for the slow- 
leaming child- Since he is less alert to his needs he requires more 
positive encouragement to work toward definite goals than does 
the usual child, who more readily recognizes desirable goals and 
their purposes. Expressions of approval will give him this 
encouragement. 

Finally, learning takes place both in and out of school for all 
children. The slower the child, as alr^dy stated, the less he 
leams inddentally on his own and the more teaching and direc- 
tion he needs. Systematic step-l^-stcp individualized and group 
instruction is necessary for him. He leams to perceive and to 
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acquire the sj-mbols of comimmicaiion both oral and written 
through many directed experiences with the concrete. He needs 
specific instruction in transfer of training, i.e., to recognize com- 
mon elements and relate learnings to new situations. He learns 
to generalize from many concrete specific experiences where the 
same concepts and skills arc needed again and again. He needs 
recognition for his achievements and thereby he develops a 
feeling of success as do all children. 

The special class should accordingly provide an atmosphere 
where the diild can participate in living witli others, where self- 
adequacy can be developed as well as habits and ideals of taking 
part in cooperative problems, and of ivinning and giving ap- 
proval. Opportunity must also be provided for tlie recognition 
of individual effort and accomplishment without unfair compari- 
sons with standards beyond the child's power of attainment. 

Individual Differences. The differences between the men- 
tally retarded group as a whole and the average group have been 
discussed. Attention has also been called to differences in the 
rate of learning ability wlUiin the group and to unevenness of 
abilities of individuals. Consideration must also be given to the 
fact that every cliild is an individual problem whose progress is 
conditioned hy his physical condition. Innate mental endowment, 
attitudes, and environment. Although possessing the same diar- 
acteristics of development, children differ in respect to capacity 
for learning and in respect to the opportunities afforded by their 
individual home and school environments, including the influ- 
ence of others’ attitudes of approval or blame. Some may have 
the advantage of good physique and norma! physical develop- 
ment, while others may be physically immature or hindered by 
physical defects. 

Tlie children classified as familial without physical handicap 
will be more stable and consistent in their slow progress to^vard 
achievement and independence The child with accompanying 
visual, auditory’, or motor handicap may need adapted materials 
and methods. The brain-injured child whose deviation lies in 
the areas of perception and thinking will need special adaptation 
in methods. The child who is functioning at a low level due to 
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emotional blocking may need the help of a therapist. Individual 
differences are many, and individualization of treatment and 
instruction, a necessary correlate. 

Philosophical and Educational Principles 

In any plan of education, the individual should be thought of 
as a personality in a social setting. The purpose should be his 
complete, harmonious growth and development. Nothing sliort 
of this is a satisfactory educational aim for the mentally retarded 
child, although he may be limited in his learning ability. The 
ways in which the life of the mentally retarded child are most 
like that of the average cliiW should be realized and emphasized 
by the teacher who would achieve this purpose. 

If the similarities in the child Hfe of the average and the 
mentally retarded are recognized, it will be noted that the philo- 
sophical and educational principles underlying the education of 
the mentally retarded are those underlying the education of any 
diild. 

The principles must place emphasis on the child as a growing 
individual, on the potentiality and rate of his mental develop- 
ment, on his physical and social level of maturity, on t!ie nature 
of his learning processes, and on the conditions of his environ- 
ment. Pupil classification, classroom environment, teaching ob- 
jectives, choice of curriculum material and method, and the 
arrangement of programs must all be planned with these basic 
principles and facts as premises. 

Adaptation to the Individual. Perhaps the foremost basic 
principle in education today is that consideration must be given 
to the needs of the child as an individual. John Dewey has said, 
"The child is the starting point, the center, the end. ... It is 
he and not the subject matter which determines the quality and 
quantity of learning.” The teacher must be a student of the 
individual children in her group. She should have an intimate 
understanding of the background, the interests, the abilities, and 
the attitudes of each child. She should be able to interpret their 
influences on his present behavior and on his needs as a learner. 
As she discovers the stage of his development with respect to 
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Ills abilities, interests, and attitudes, she should plan and carry 
out a developmental program instead of utilizing a prescribed 
plan of procedure and subject matter for her pupils. In other 
words, the situation is planned to meet the needs of the child; 
the diild is not fitted into a planned situation. 

Use of Freedom. Children sliould have the opportunity to 
develop naturally and freely. Tlic classroom should have an 
informal, friendly atmosphere, with the furnishings, materials, 
and program arranged so that there is opportunity for move- 
ment and freedom of expression on the part of the children. They 
should participate freely in all that tabes place. In an Informal 
atmosphere even the slow child, who naturally lacks initiative, 
will develop the ability to question, to make suggestions, to 
confer with others, to find the material he needs for a particular 
piece of work, and to try things out. As he is given freedom 
in his work, however, the cliild must learn to consider others 
and to realize that his oivn impulses and behavior must not 
interfere with their rights but roust conform to certain rules and 
regulations in order that the work of all may be carried out 
harmoniously and successfully. A sense of individual freedom, 
Subject to the good of the group, will then develop a feeling of 
responsibility as the child learns to meet problems independently 
and to choose conduct that I's socially helpful. If freedom in the 
classroom Is to accomplish these purposes, it must be controlled 
by a guiding purpose and frequently call for sustained applica- 
tion and effort to carry out a piece of work and to master a situ- 
ation. Within this atmosphere of freedom the slow-leaming 
cliild, too, must be given careful teacher guidance in the choice 
and development of his undertakings, for he is not so adept in 
utilizing former e.xperlences. in foreseeing consequences, and in 
persevering in the face of difficulties as is the average child. 

Development of Interests and Needs. Tlie interests and 
needs of every individual are to a large extent derived from 
and influenced by his immediate environment. This fact is par- 
ticularly true of the mentally retarded, whose suggestibility is 
great and who lack that capacity for generalization and abstract 
thinking that often suggests to normal children interests and 
needs for self-improvement that are rcfatively independent of the 
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immediate surroundings. It is therefore of very special impor- 
tance that the environment of the sfow-Ieaming diild should 
supply interests in and challenges to accomplishment. Sometimes 
the homes of these children are below average and consequently 
provide insufficient challenge and stimulus. The home environ- 
ment of a child may be so barren that it fails to provide even 
those simple experiences whidi arc essential to the basic adjust- 
ments of social life. If adequate facilities for preparing and serv- 
ing food are lacking and if there arc few books and playthings, 
the child is generally deprived of many opportunities to learn 
through such elemental experiences. 

In the case of any mentally retarded child who suffers from 
deprivation of learning experiences, the school has a special re- 
sponsibility to provide an adequate and stimulating environment. 
Opportunities must be plentiful for those experiences basic to 
personal and social development and stimulating and challeng- 
ing to accomplishment that are not provided by the home. These 
experiences should be so enjoyable to the child that his life tn 
school will be emotionally satisfying, and they should be so 
planned that they will carry over into his out-of-school life. In 
this way he is helped to meet better the conditions of life about 
him, his interests are increased, and his realization of his needs 
and of possible ways of meeting them is more dearly defined. 

Activity and Actuality in Experiences. Children are by 
nature active. Child life is full of activity, impulse, and move- 
ment. The basis of all learning or behavior is reaction — mental, 
physical, social, or emotional — and the school should accordingly 
provide learning situations in which the child is stimulated to 
react in all these ways. Too much of school time in the past has 
been devoted to mental reaction and to passivity — listening, 
reading, and thinking. Under such a program the mentally 
retarded diilcl makes very little progress. He must have oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to make physical, emotional, and 
social responses, as well as mental ones. 

Learning, it is more and more being realized, occurs largely 
through concrete experiences that arc a part of real life — going 
on^nsrsions, for instancc.orobservingand handling such actu- 
alities as plants, animals, or spectmeos nf any kind that can be 
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brought into the classroom. Experience for the slow-leaming 
child must also be hept on a omcrete “doing" level through the 
use of materials, tools, apparatus, and machines. For him tiiese 
facts are of special Importance, since learning which depends 
only on narrated, described, and recorded experiences will 
always be more or less meaningless to him. 

Units of Work. Curriculum practices reflect the conviction 
that when the subject matter of location is centered and inte- 
grated in sucli real and vital enterprises as usually comprise "units 
of work," rather than developed through subject-matter organi- 
zation, learning increases in effectiveness. The slow-leaming 
child, since he transfers and applies his learning to new situations 
less readily than do other children, vi'ill profit to an even greater 
degree than the average child by having the learnings he is to 
acquire presented in units that suggest the situations of his life 
outside the school. Health problems, school, home, family, and 
community problems, recreational pursuits, industrial arts, home 
economics, and occupational activities become centers around 
which learning units for him may well be unified. In these set- 
tings the child meets real or firsthand problems ; out of sucli 
experiences grows the need for investigation, for study, for con- 
struction, and for mastery of social and practical skills. The 
more nearly the learning situation approximates a real-Hfe one, 
the more elective will the learning be. Tlic content of the cur- 
riculum, therefore, should be organized in units that comprise 
meaningful wholes in terms of the demands life n-III make on 
the slow learner. 

Mastery of Tool Subjects. The majority of mentally re- 
tarded scliool children can master enough of the tool subjects 
for practical use in their lives, but this mastery comes very 
slowly, requiring a much longer period of time tlian in the case 
of the average child. 

The problems and experiences of the units of work should 
create a practical need for the use of the tool subjects — spoken 
and written English, reading for information and pleasure, com- 
putation, legibilit)’ in liandwriting — ^but definite practice closely 
rchteii to that need must remr persislenlly in order to insure 
master)’ of tlicse tools. 
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Need of Independence. Satisfactory adjustment in life calls 
for self-confidence, self-reliance, and independence on the part of 
the individual. The mentally retarded, because of their inability 
to compete successfully with other children, tend to lack these 
essential qualities. It becomes, therefore, the responsibility of 
the school to provide experiences that will aid this group to be- 
come self-confident, self-reliant, independent workers at tasks 
commensurate with their learning abilities. The mentally re- 
tarded child should therefore be encouraged to develop the best 
that IS in him and to realize that he has a worthy contribution 
to make to lus group in the home, the school, and the com- 
munity. Through group cooperation he should be stimulated to 
realize the importance of this potential contribution and to exert 
his best efforts tov,"ard it. However small his contribution may 
be, he should be helped to realize its value and the possibilit)' of 
his making it successfully. There should be no spirit of rivaJr)' 
or competition with other children, as such comparison is likely 
only to empiiasize failure for him; there should be for the slow- 
learning child only competition with his oum record, thereby 
encouraging him to his best possible efforts. 

Participation with Others. The majority of the slow- 
leaming alter completion of their schooling have some contact 
with the industrial and social life of the average group. During 
their school life it Is therefore desirable for them to tice part as 
much as possible in the regular life of the school, the home, and 
the community. Tlicy should feel that they belong, that they are 
a part of the school. For this end. they should be given the 
opportunity of taking part In assemblies, dubs, athletic meets, 
and any other activities of the school group in which they are 
capable of participating. They may also be helped specifically 
to realize and assume their share in home responsibilities. 

Cooperation in the Home. The child’s education is, of 
course, not entirely gained at school. It takes place also in his 
home and in the larger cwnmunity in which he lives. Unified 
efforts in the development of right habits, skills, attitudes, and 
appreciations on the part of both home and school are desirable. 
The teacher should, therefore, be thoroughly familiar with the 
home environment. The understanding teacher can accomplish 
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a great deal by way of improving attitudes and cooperation in 
the home, where it seems desirable tliat these be Improved or 
brought into closer harmony with those of the school. 


Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. JfaJce a two-statement summary of each psychofog'i'cal prfncj'pJe 
summarised in this chapter and its resulting educational implication. 

2. Make a two-statement summary of each philosophical and pedagogi- 
cal principle and its resulting educational implication. 

3. Choose five of these principles that you consider most significant 
from the standpoint of method. 

4. Choose the five principles that you consider most significant for the 
choice of curriculum materia!. 

5. What conditions make it sometimes dil^cult to find reading material 
suited to the mentally retarded child? 

6. Name as many similarities as j^ou cart between the life and nature 
of the average and those of the mentally retarded child. 

7. Choose two learning situations that might take place in a fourth 
grade and deseribe the learning process for each. 

8. Suggest desirable ways of giving approval to the mentally retarded 
child. 
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Implications from Smdies of 
Community Adjustments 


The educational opportunities for the educable retarded are 
increasing. There is a growing trend to extend the upper age 
of school attendance for this group. For many years few, if any, 
of the mentally retarded continued in school beyond the com- 
pulsory age limit. Hence, school programs placed emphasis on 
preparing these pupi/s in so far as it was passible for them to 
become self-respecting and self-supporting wage earners by fif- 
teen or sixteen years of age. With the extension of state legis- 
lative provisions for the education of all types of handicapped 
children, there is the recognition of the educational rights and 
potentialities of this particular group, hfore and more school 
systems are planning developmental, sequential programs with 
terminal goals and including these programs as part of sec- 
ondary-school offerings. Sudi programs with social and occu- 
pational objectives arc enabling parents and pupils to realize the 
values to Iw derived from school attendance beyond the usual 
compulsory age limit of seventeen or eighteen years. 

To what goals should the school and the home aspire in utiliz- 
ing the lengthened school pn^ram? What are the potentialities 
of the slow-Ieaming for adjustment of life demands? For what 
will they be ready when their school program is over and they 
enter the period of employmesjt and wage-earoJng? Since 1920, 
75 
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educators, school psycliologists, and social workers intimately 
associated with programs for the mentally retarded have sought 
information concerning the life adjustment needs of this group 
and the values of educational and social programs designed for 
them. A number of studies have been published. A selected few 
that arc representative of those made over the j'ears are reported 
in this chapter. 

Studies of special-class pupils follosving their withdrawal 
from school tlirow light on the extent to vvhicli they find employ- 
ment, the types of jobs they are able to fill, their earning ability, 
the factors affecting steadiness of employment, and their social 
adjustments. The investigations also indicate the degree to 
which the home and school have prepared them to make satis- 
factory adjustments. With such findings it is easier to determine 
the needs that must be met through improved educational and 
social programs. 

The conclusions should be accepted with the recognition that 
the bases for selection of these pupils and the diagnoses of men- 
tal retardation are not comparable from study to study. The 
intelligence quotient, in some instances, may have been the main 
criterion for diagnosis, without full regard given to other factors 
related to groivth and functlcwiing. However, the studies re- 
ported here were nude in communities where the school sys- 
tems, over a period of years, have employed psychologists (not 
mere psychomctrlcians) to study and diagnose pupils for special- 
class placement. Recognizing some limitations in diagnosis, the 
majority of the pupils studied were mentally retarded or border- 
line children who attended sdiools that had offered them a spe- 
cial program to fit their needs. 


Early Studies 


A significant study of former special-class pupils was reported 
by the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor.* An investigation of about a thousand pupils who had 


tjanning. Employment of Deficient Boys and Girls 

(^iWren s Bumu Publications Ka 210 [Washington, D.C : Superintendent 
01 Documents, 1932]), p. 66 
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left special classes over a period of four years to go to work was 
conducted in Kochester, Detroit, Newark, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. 

The report gives the following information ; The great major- 
ity of the individuals studied had gone into work of unskilled or 
semiskilled types — more than half Into the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. The next largest number of jobs for boys 
were classifiable as transportation — work as teamsters, truck 
drivers, and taxi drivers. Next to factory work, the girls were 
engaged chiefly in personal and domestic service. Afany also 
were salesgirls in stores. The average beginning wages for both 
boys and girls were between twelve and fourteen dollars a week, 
and the cash wages of the last jobs held averaged between sixteen 
and twenty dotiars — an average and acceptable wage at that time 
for youth. The employers rated about 78 per cent of the work 
performed by the boys and about 80 per cent of that performed 
by the girls as satisfactory. 

Investigations of the number of individuals who had been 
under probation to juvenile or adult courts and those who had 
served sentences in penal institutions showed that 14 per cent of 
the group had court records. In the Rochester group, SO out of 
101 girls had married by twenty years of age, as had 7 of 105 
boys. 

The following conclusions are stated in the report : 

The study as a whole would seem to indicate that there is place for sub- 
normal hoys and girls in industry. Even those who showed little mental 
ability could perfonn certain types of work satisfactorily. Of these 
subnormal young people those in the lower grade had held their last 
jobs longer than those of higher mental level; this probably indicates 
that they were more willing to settle down at tasks that were monot- 
onous and irksome to those of higher intelligence. The percentages 
of promotions for the di/Tcrene intcHigeoce groups and wage increases 
in last over first jobs show that abili^ to progress increased with a 
higher intelligence (juotient. The fact that so many young persons of 
less than average mentality were able to earn a livelihood is doubtless 
due in part to the training given them while in special classes, in good 
habit formation, and in a right attitude toward work. 

The cases of H. and D. are examples illustrating that person- 
ality characteristics, health, and home conditions are important 
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factors in work success. Tliese are cases t>Tiical of those that 
were successful and unsuccessful among the Rocliestcr group. 

Case 1. }{.; male; age, twenty-three; marital condition, single; 
l.Q. 70 (Sunford-Binet) ; physical condition, good; personality make- 
up. no outstanding personality diflicuUSes; behavior difiicultics and 
misconduct, rone. Has one deaf brother who is employed. The family 
has had contact with two social agencies, dealing with httlth.^ The 
home rating is 19, above average; the neighborhood rating is 17» 
average. 

H. left school at sixteen. He has had three jobs, two of which have 
been in sheet metal vmrk. Ifis present position, which he has held for 
three years, is that of a cutter in a shoe factory. He is earning thirty- 
six dollars a week. His employer's report is; “Energetic, dependable 
worker. Is socbble and well-liked in the factory.” 

Core 2. D.i male; age, nineteen; l.Q. 6S (Stanford-Binet) ; 
shows very definite personality difhcolties and character defects. He is 
in poor physical condition— thin, nervous, and restless— and smokes 
ineessantly. He is known to frequent pool halls and taverns. HU 
family has had contact with three social agencies (one dependency, 
two delinquency). The father is alcoholic, a brother is unemployed, 
the mother is mentally retarded, and the father and the mother are 
divorced. The home rating Is 12, very inferior; the neighborhood 
rating is 15, inferior. 

D. began work when fifteen years old. In the first year he had 
twelve jobs. He gives the following reasons for leaving positions; 
“Didn’t pay enough.” “Mother didn’t want me to work there." "Fired 
because sick one day.” “Work slack.” "Had a quarrel with the boss, so 
I quit." “Didn't like it." "The work was too heavy." His present em- 
ployer reports: "Getting careless, irregular in reporting. Will be dis- 
charged at the end of the month unless he improves. His work is very 
easy and requires no intelligence." 


Massachusetts Survey. The results of a survey authorized by 
the hlassachusetts State Legislature to determine the need for 
social supervision of former special-class children under twenty- 
one years of age also indicate favorable adjustment.* 

Tlie following information was secured for 230 mentally re- 
tarded boys and girls who had formerly attended special classes : 


• Smmnarized from Arthur B. lord, “A Surrer of Four Hundred Forty- 
Pupih" /avnwl of Educolionol Heseorch, 27, No. 2 
(.Uct, iVM), 103-14. 
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No d«Iinquait record 
Delinqaent record ... 


Social Adjustuzmt 

Per Ceni 

82 

18 


Time spent profitably — regular hours, no street loitering, moderate 


attendee at movies, no “gang” associattons, etc. 80 

Time spent unprofitably 20 

Homes eCTective in adjustment 76 

Homes not effective in adjustment 24 


Vocahomal AnjusnOKT 


In industry outside of home 

Adequate 37 

Adequate but opportunity for work lacking 23 

Inadequate 4 

In home 

Satisfactory 13 

Satisfactory but opportunity for work lacking 10 

No earning eapaeity 6 

Adjustment not reported 7 


The report concludes that out of the above group, 8.3 per cent 
are institutional problems of the type that should not have been 
retained in the public school, 42.2 per cent need no supervision, 
others would profit by educational and vocational guidance or 
general supervision, and 13.9 per cent need family supervision. 

A recommendation is made that visiting teachers should be 
assigned to give social, educational, and vocational guidance to 
special-dass pupils preparing to leave school and that super- 
vision after the individual leaves school should be continued 
until he is twenty-one. 

Abel and Kinder Study. Abel and Kinder conducted studies 
over a three-year period on the adjustment in home and com- 
munity of eighty-four subnormal girls coming from Trade Ex- 
tension Qasses In New York Gty.* In this project, a social 
worker and counselor guided the girls. Although borderline and 
dull-normal girls were included, sufficient data arc available on 
the individuals with lower I.Q. ratings of SO to 69 to indicate 

* Theodora M. Abel and Elaine E. Kinder, Th* Suintrmal AdoUsctnl 
Cirl (New York: ciilumKa University Press. 1942), pp. 75-102: 
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that the problems as well as the factors which made for success 
at both lower and higher levels were similar. During the first 
year, the girls generally held their jobs for only short periods— 
a few weeks or a month. During the third year, the successful 
work periods is'ere longer. The improved adjustment was at- 
tributed in part to the protection and follow-up afforded by the 
social worker and counselor. 

The girls who succeeded came from homes where they were 
accepted and not rejected. They had such social and emotional 
traits as self-esteem, patience, a willingness to accept some things 
they didn’t like, and a strong work drive or ambition. They had 
the benefit of employer attitudes of understanding, acceptance, 
and encouragement during the initial stages. 

Later Studies 

McKeon Study. McKeon studied 207 former special-class 
boys in an industrial city in Neiv England to discover their mtH* 
tary and employment status.* These boys, with an I.Q. range of 
so to 83 and a median I.Q. of 76.7, had attended special classes 
for an average period of 4.75 years and had been out of school 
from one to ten years. 

The following items are reported : 

Number Per Cent 

Assigned to the armed forces 117 56 

Deferred asd employed tn defense woric J7 8.2 

Employed otherwise than in defense work 53 23 

Unemployed IS 7A 

Totals 207 TOO^ 

Out of the 73 boys not serving with the armed forces or de- 
ferred, 39, or about 19 per cent, were rejected, 16, or about 8 
per cent, were awaiting draft, and 18, or about 9 per cent, were 
ineligible because of age. Most of the boys had found work in 
unsldlled or semiskilled jobs. As to delinquencies, fewer than 
25 per cent had appeared in court at any time to answer a charge. 

‘Rebecca U. ilcKeon, "MentaBy Retarded Boys in War Time," Mental 
Hygiene. 30 (Jam, 1S46), 47-55. 
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Kennedy Study. Kennedy designed a study "to discover in 
what particulars ami degrees morons deviate from the char- 
acteristics and behavior of persons of presumably normal intel- 
ligence.” ® Her study Is based on a comparison of 2S6 morons 
with 129 nonmorons matclied on the bases of age, race, sex, na- 
tionality, and father’s occupation. An analysis of the marital, 
social, educational, employment, and economic status of each 
group revealed certain differences, but also close similarities. 
In life situations, the participation and adjustment of the morons 
compared favorably with those of the nonmorons. Among other 
items, the morons were found to be occupationally adequate in 
that ibey were econonveaby independent and sell-supporting. 

Phelps Study. As an aid in formulating curriculum and 
establishing secondary-school classes in Ohio, a study was de- 
signed to determine how well young people who had attended 
state-approved classes for the mentally retardetl were adjusting 
after leaving sdiool* Information was sought on any signifi- 
cant relationships between what was known of their etlucational 
progress and ability and the quality of their adjustment after 
leaving school. The total number of cases studW was 163, of 
whom lOS were males and 58 were females. 

An instrument with three parts was designed to gather per- 
tinent data. Part I called (or information from school records 
such as attendance, reason for leaving sdioof, inteliigencc and 
acliicvement test data, and the special teacher's rating of subject 
on school-leaving. Part II calW for information gained in an 
interview with the subject himself. Part III was a schedule for 
interviewing the subject’s employer concerning %vages, exact 
nature of work, and adjustment to the job. 

The median I.Q. was 60.6 taken from the school record, and 
the median age at the time of the study ^vas 21.7 years. The 
group had a median of 3.4 years in speci.Tl-cIass attendance. 

The vast majority of the 87 subjects who<:e employers were 
interviewed were employed in semiskilled, unskilled, and sendee 

*Rtif)y Jo Reeves Kennedy. TVkr Sffda/ Adinslmrnt of lilorpns h a 
•iffliVw/ City (Hartford. Conn.: Soda! Service Department. 19.J8). pp 90-93. 

* ifarold Phelps, -rosl-scfiool Adjostment Rtcntaffy Retarded Children 
in Selected Ohio Cities," Exrrplitftmi ChJdre», 23 (Nov., 1956), 53-62. 
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Tn order to belter understand the potentialities and character* 
istics of the retarded which have particular significance for 
optimum emplojTnent, there is a need for research to fill in cer- 
tain gaps. Research is recommended in the areas of motor 
profidencj’ and in certain aspects of temperament, such as per- 
sistence, emotional stability, level of aspiration, and susceptibility 
to monotony, as they are related to occupational training and 
employability. Such research would enable scliools to mahe the 
best use of lengthened educational programs extending to the 
high-school years, and would provide the basis for scientific 
e\-alualion of the methods employed in those programs. 

In the meantime, the data indicate certain needs common to 
the mentally retarded which must be met by any plan of educa- 
tion. The maintenance of good health in the individual, improve- 
ment of his endronment, and continued de\'elopment of adequate 
personality traits, it becomes apparent, would increase the indi- 
vidual's capacity to find a job and to continue at work steadily. 
The degree of the individual’s success in industry is shown to 
depend to a large extent on (1) his ability to find a job suited 
to his capacity, (2) the degree to which he has developed traits 
of self-esteem and seU-reltance. punctuality, courtesy, industry, 
obedience, oxjperation, steadiness, and perseverance, (3) the 
degree to which the home and community environments foster 
the desviopment and retention of such traits, (4) acceptance, 
tolerance, and understanding on the part of the employer, (5) 
tire development and maintenance of a healthy phj-sique, and, 
(6) in some cases, the fitness of the nature and tempo of the 
job to the temperament of the individual. Illustrations of this 
last condition are that some individuals like outdoor work and 
others like the noise of machinery, that some can turn out piece- 
work, while others less agile cannot work happily or efficiently 
under a piecework system. Provisions for all these factors would 
improve occupational efficiency and. at the same time, serve to 
increase the individual’s capacity for acceptable behavior in the 
home and the community and so reduce the possibility of frus- 
tration and delinquency. 

Fully five or six hours of rath day, besides his weekends, are 
left to the individual after his work is over. It is accordingly 
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important that he should be educated for the use of his free time 
as well as for a job. Tlie responsibilities of the school, the home, 
and the community in all these matters must be met if the men- 
(sUy retarded are fo achieve satisfaction in their own fives and 
become acceptable or contributing members of society. 

The selected studies in this chapter emphasize the need for, 
and point the way to, improved developmental programs in which 
mental health, social competencies, occupational training, 
teacher-counselor-employer relationships, work-tryouts, and 
placement supervision will have a greater place. Programs em- 
bodying these aspects are discussed in Qiapters 18 and 19. 


Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. Why arc the results of studies of former speciaUelass pupils of 
significance to education? 

2. Make a topical summary of the findings of the first two studies re- 
ported in this chapter. 

3. List the factors that contribute to the satisfactory adjustment of 
the spccial-dass group irt industry. Which do you consider the 
most Important and why ? 

4. How should these factors alTcct curriculum-building for the men- 
tally retarded? 

5. Discuss the ways in which satisfactory adj'ustment in industry in- 
creases capacity for acceptable behavior in home and community. 

6. Is it possible to identify early and to provide supervision for those 
who will not adjust satisfactorily in affcrschool life? Discuss your 
answer. 

7. How would you answer the question, “What is the use of spending 
money on the mentally retarded, since they will never make good 
citizens?" 
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A report of the follow-up of 225 English pupils from residential 
and day schools for the subnormaL Reveals findings similar to 
American studies. Factors of temperament, character, home con- 
ditions, and physical defects are treated- 
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histories illustrating successful employment. 
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Employment data from three cities indicate that retardates arc 
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Sasason, SEYUOtra B. Psychological Problems in Menial Deficiency 
(rev. ed.). New York: Harper & Bros., 1959, pp. 107-14. 
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ia successes and failures. Scientific studies oriented both culturally 
and psychologically are needed. 
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Mental Defectives,” Paru 1. 2, American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 54 (Apr., 1950). 563-76; 55 (July. 1950), 144-57. 

An English study reporting a penetratmg analysis of Ae factors 
that affect employment and containiog reconunendations for 
research. 
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Qearly defined objectives are essential as guides to building 
educational programs in any school system. Not only principals 
and teachers but school board and superintendent should have 
knowledge of objectives or goals in the school program. Fur- 
thermore, they should be concerned that the specific objectives 
and outcomes to be fulfilled by the special education program 
are in harmony with the goals stated for all children. In general, 
these objectives should grow out of the idea! aim of all educa- 
tion— -the development of the individual’s capacity to enjoy, to 
share in, and to contribute to the worthwhile activities of life. 
For although limited in their capacities, most retarded children 
have the potential capacity to share to some degree in carrying 
on the nornul activities of life. The majority of tliem can, as 
the previous chapter indicated, acquire social habits and atti- 
tudes, skill of hand, and working habits that will make for satis- 
factory adjustment in the home, in the community, and in the 
working world. Their limited capacities will, however, suggest 
adaptations of both educational goal and method. It is accord- 
ingly helpful to define specifically tliose goals tliat may be con- 
sidered of peculiar importance for the retarded group. 

General Educational Objectives 

Before considering sudi specific objectives for this selected 
group, however, the general trends m educational obj'ectives for 
all children will be reviewed briefly. 


His Neeos 


SS The ED^:c^El.E Retarded Ciittc and 

The tnodem scliool conceives its purpose in relation to the 
growth and development of total child personalitj' adjusting 
itself to a social environment. As a step toward accomplishment 
of this purpose, leaders in American education have stated and 
restated objectives for the elementary and secondary sdiool in 
functional terms. 

The following statement is taken from a presentation of ob- 
jectives issued hy the Elementary Division of the New York 
State Department of Education. 

1. A love of America, a deep appreciation of its heritage, a 
growing sense of responsibility for insuring the values of a 
democratic society 

2. YTiolesome relationships In school, at home and throughout 
all society 

3. Phj’sical, ntenul and emotional health 

4. Gear thiricing— careful, constructive and critical 

5. A growing command of common knowledges and skills 

6. Development of individual aptitudes, abilities and interests 

7. hloral and spiritual values as the basis of human conduct * 

The Educational Policies Commission has stated four groups 
of objectives for American education which are widely accepted : 
(1) self-realization or personal development, embaying the 
individual’s use of the tools of learning, his health, his cultural 
and recreational interests and his personal philosophy, (2) an 
understanding of human relationships as a member of a family 
and of a community, (3) economic efficiency as a producer and 
consumer, and (4) civic responsibility in local, state, and na- 
tional government, and concern for the peoples of other nations. 
Each area is related to the others and, together, they encompass 
life activities as a whole. 

The more recent life adjustment programs for the secondary 
school realistically take account of the life needs of the jxiuth as 
he grows toward adulthood. Basing its work on the four groups 
of objectives stated by the Educational Policies Commission, a 
national conference formulated the following goal areas for the 

• Objeth'trf For Elementary E^BOrthn: The 3 R’s end ilueh 
(Albairr, N.Y.; Ntw York State Educatioc Department, 1955), p. 7. 
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SO per cent of high-school youth who arc “dropouts”:® (1) 
ethical and moral living, (2) citizenship education, (3) home 
and family life, (4) self-realization and worthwhile use of 
leisure, (5) health and safety, (6) consumer education, (7) 
tools of learning, and (8) work experience, occupational adjust- 
ment, and competencies. 

Educators who are primarily students of child growth and 
development place emphasis on the concept of the child as a 
“thinking-doing-feeling person” growing up in a democratic 
society. They state one of the main responsibilities or goals of 
the school as that of helping to provide for the developmental 
needs for affection, group relationships, adjustment to a chang- 
ing body, bodily control, independence, developing morality, and 
understanding the psycho-socio-biological sex role, as children 
grow from early cliildhood to late adolescence. The foais is on 
mental health and the emotional aspects of life adjustment. 

These brief statements of objectives indicate i^t the school 
today takes account of life in its entirety. It is seeking to identify 
itself with more and more of life’s activities, to recognize mental 
health, and to consider all possibilities for the fullest develop- 
ment of the individual in a democratic society. 


ObjecUves for the Education of the Retarded 

Objectives for the retarded may be said to differ from those 
for all children only to the extent that they are na^^o^ved down 
to prepare the individual to fulfill specific adjustments m a 
limited occupational and social sphere. In other words, the me^ 
tally retarded person cannot achieve so many and so varied 
adjustments, he cannot contribute to or participate m life so 
fully, he cannot live at so high a level as the normal; but ac- 
cording to his measure, he can achieve the adjustments witlim 
his reach, he can conlribnte his share to the accomp ishmrat o 
the tasks of life, and he can enjoy life at his own level of 
and accomplishment. He cannot be expected to understand the 

• U.S. Office o! Education. Division* ei 
tionat Education. Lil< Ed»falion lor Btrry ) oulh (W ash.nslo". 

D.C; Federal Security Agency. tW8). 
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complexities of the social order, or to contribute to the soluUon 
of its problems. He will only be a follower, f ^ 

^vell-adjusted. self-respecting. «'OP«”tivc member of t^ ho 
and community, contributing as much as he is able h 

self-support, he is doing his share. The objectives for this g p. 
tlierefore, will not cover the whole scope of those set up for all 
children, but they will take into account the conditions s^ahc 
to this group, as described in previous chapters. These it may 
be well to review here. 


1 These children, like others in school, are growing up and 
developing physically, mentally, socially, and emotion^iy. 
Average expectation may be more nearly attained m p ys 
cal, social, and emotional development than in mental de- 
vclopmeot. They have basic needs and desires like other 
children. , , t-i .w 

2. Social skills and hand skills are the sphere of greatest Ukeiy 
success for many. 

3. Home environments for many provide inadequate oppor- 
tunities for experience. . 

4. These children have individual needs that vary because 

differences causing their retardation and because of develop* 
mental experiences. . . 

* 5. These children require at every age level more specific ^id- 

ance and teaching than other children in order to achieve 
mastery of tasks within their potentiality. 

6. Adjustments must ultimately be made chiefly in the rank ot 
semisldlled and unsldlled occupations. 


The first aim of all education should be to help the child react 
efficiently as a growing child to situations both in and out of 
school and to establish habits and attitudes that will continue to 
operate as life goes on. If sudi an aim is to be realized for the 
slow-leaming child, it is particularly important that the applica- 
tion of all his learnings to ^mple life situations he made clear 
and that all practice tend to foster functional learnings. For this 
reason, objectives for education of the retarded are stated here 
in terms of those life activities in which the slow-leaming group 
are most likely to participate. They are grouped under the gen- 
eral headings of health, tool subjects, group and community life* 
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family life, leisure, and occupations. In every instance there is 
recognition of the persistent life situations that these children 
meet from day to day and from year to year. 

Health. Health is the first consideration for every child. It 
is of special consequence to the retarded child if he is to develop 
to his fullest capacity. His assets being limited, the handicap of 
being physically under par in any respect is far more serious for 
him than for the average child. Some of these children will 
come from the below-average home where poor hygienic condi- 
tions are likely to exist and where parents do not have the intel- 
ligence to understand the significance of good health habits or 
tile need for correcting physical defects. Even in the average or 
better home with adequate health provisions, there may be too 
little or too much expected of the cltiM in heallli practices. 

The slow-Ieaming child, because of his inherent inability to 
see relationships, also understands less readily than do other chil- 
dren the relationship between the practice of habits and the con- 
sequences of practicing them. All through his babit-forming 
years the teacher must therefore direct him specifically in prac- 
ticing Jieahh habits so that he may come finally to relate practice 
with consequence and experience the feeling of comfort lliat cor- 
rect habits give. Knowledge and information about health do 
not suffice for the normal child, much less for the slow learner. 
Desirable habits of action must be inculcated through persistent 
practice. 

Health habits and attitudes that are of first importance are 
those that m'll develop and conserve a healthy physique. The 
slow-learning diild should team to practice personal habits of 
cleanliness, of good posture, and of healdiful dress — habits that 
experience has shoAvn are also directly related to the development 
of self-respect. The child should be taught to care for his eyes, 
ears, and throat ; to appreciate the value of well-ventilated and 
well-lighted rooms, of exercise in the open, and of regularity in 
exercise and rest; to choose and prepare healthful foods; to 
observe safety rules ; and to apply the simple elements of first 
aid. 

Habits and attitudes of hygienic living that will aid in the 
maintenance and promotion of the health of others are also nec- 
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essary. The child sliould be guided to consider tlie effect of his 
health habhs on the licalth and comfort of those around him as 
well as their effect on himself. He should learn about commu- 
nicable diseases and how to use community health facilities and 
how to administer some of the steps in first aid. 

The individual must also liave a healthy personality. He 
must develop, in so far as possible, wholesome mental attitudes, 
emotional stability, and normal social reactions. He must learn 
to accept easily the simple demands of life, to be interested in 
other people and in what is happening around him, to matce an 
effort to accomplish tasks within his ability, to develop self- 
confidence, to be even-tempered, to be happy and cheerful, to be 
companionable, and to be considerate of others. 

Knowledge of the Tool Subjects. The mentally retarded 
child should be given, in so far as his ability will allow, a prac- 
tical working knowledge of the tool subjects, that is, the funda- 
mentals of reading, numbers, and English, including writing 
and spelling. Because of his limited ability to associate ideas and 
experiences, he has to be specifically taugbt to apply these tools 
in even the most simple situations. The mentally retarded, 
much more than the average child, must be taught to apply all 
the things he learns to the specific situations in life in whi A they 
function. To know how to read, how to compute, how to spell, 
and how to write will not suffice. The slow child must be given 
specific help in interpreting what he reads. He must be definitely 
taught how to read signs and directions; how to find informa- 
tion in newspapers, in bulletins, in a directory, or in a magazine ; 
how to read letters; and how to read stories for pleasure. He 
must be specifically taught how to use numbers in the situations 
in which he is most likely to need to use them — finding a certain 
page in his book, for example, or counting change at the grocery 
store, finding his gain in weight over the previous month, esti- 
mating the cost of a party, organizing teams for games and 
computing scores, reading a temperature graph, estimating the 
value of his time on a job. One hundred per cent perfection in 
the daily spelling lessons does not represent satisfactory achiev’C* 
ment unless he can use the learning he has acquired to list a 
grocery order, fill out a foiin, write a letter, or keep a diary. 
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Group and Community Life. The slow-learning individual 
should also be given, in so far as his ability will alIo\s', an under- 
standing of group and community relationships and of liis part 
in them. This goal is concerned with group living and the de- 
velopment of social concepts and orientation. The mentally re- 
tarded must be very carefully directai to an understanding of 
how people live together and of how activities are carried out in 
a community. Because his powers of association, abstraction, 
and generalization are limited, he docs not readily sense even 
the most common elements in group life. He does not under- 
stand the meaning or significance of democratic government as 
an institution. He, however, can build up concepts of community 
Jiving, beginning with the understanding of life and relation- 
ships in his family group and his school group. Through first- 
hand experience he too may learn how many people live together 
in a neighborhood and in a city, how the neighborhood and 
the city are made safe and kqit clean. He may learn about the 
many opportunities offeretl for worthwhile activities by the 
scliool, the church, tlie library, the museum, the parks, and other 
public institutions. He can learn to appreciate that the city must 
have men to manage it, to make its laws, and to see that they are 
carried out. He may be brought to realize tliat he shares witli 
others a certain responsibility for keeping the community safe, 
clean, and comfortable. He may leam of the many kinds of oc- 
cupations in which men and women engage in his ovm com- 
munity. He may be helped to realize the duties, value, and 
dignity attached to Jow-skilled jobs as well as to those of higher 
levels. Through the concrete situations that he observes and 
experiences, he may leam to sense a community as a group of 
people living and ivorking together cooperatively. 

If possible, he should be enabled, also, to transfer this concep- 
tion of the community from his own to other nearby and far- 
away communities. Through study of Jiis out? needs for food, 
shelter, and clothing, the child may be helped to acquire the idea 
of interdependence of individuals within the group, and of differ- 
ent groups to one another. 

Family Life. The individual should be helped to become a 
Avorthy member of his family, amtributing his share toward 
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making the home a wholesome, satisfying center for his o\vn 
life and for the lives of the other members of the group- 

The mentally retarded child, particularly, needs to develop 
concepts, skills, and attitudes that wilt aid him in becoming a 
better member of his home group. In the social setting of liome, 
classroom, and school, he learns to live, play, and work with 
others. Through relationships with adults and with peers, he 
comes to recognize adult roles and Ids relationship to them. He 
builds up a “concept of self* and Icams to respond In ways tliat 
are acceptable to others. He has often been made to feel out of 
place in the home because of his recognized inferioritj* to the 
rest of the group. But as he comes to feel pride and pleasure in 
cooperating in classroom tasks, he may gain a notion of the 
opportunity for useful effort in the home that will increase his 
self-respect and encourage better attitudes of members of Uie 
family group toward him. Through appreciation of tlie duties 
and the responsibilities of the different members of the classroom 
group, he may be taught to tmderstand the sharing of responsi- 
bilities in the family group. In school he may leam, and then be 
encouraged to do well in the simple home tasks like caring for 
his own clothes, caring for his own room, taking care of younger 
brothers and sisters, keeping the j-ard clean, wasliing the dishes, 
or preparing thei-^etables. 

The girls at adolescence may acquire skills in the practices of 
homemaking and home improving, attitudes and habits in the 
care of younger children, and the ability to choose and to make 
simple items of clothing and to repair them economically. Tliey 
may leam how to make and to use a simple plan of budgeting. 
The girl from the foreign home should become familiar with 
methods and ways of living in American homes, while, at the 
same time, she learns to appreciate and to be tolerant of foreign 
ways. She may help to teadi her mother the “why” of some 
American ways. When the mother is inadequate as a home- 
maker, the adolescent giri may be trained to be a source of real 
help to her. 

The adolescent boy can also acquire skills in homemaking 
and home improvement. He may leam how to prepare simple 
foods, to build fires, to keep conditions in the home hygienic, to 
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make simple home appliances and furnishings, and to make 
repairs in carpentry, painting, plambing, and electric wiring. 

There is also the recreational aspect of home life to be con- 
sidered in the educational program — games, reading, radio pro- 
grams, and handcrafts. Tlris pliase of education for family life 
is more fully treated below in connection with education for tire 
use of leisure time, but its relation to the subject of training for 
family life is an important one. Both boys and girls may also 
learn how to aid in the welfare of the home and its members 
through the use of sucli community facilities as hospital clinics, 
public baths, settlement houses, organizations like the YMCA 
and YWCA, and the parks. 

In order to realize the objective of worthy home membership, 
the closest kind of relationship between what the child is doing 
in school and in his life outside is desirable. Tlie assumption 
that what the child lias experienced in school will be carried oa'ct 
into the home may be made too readily. Por the mentally re- 
tarded, special help is needed in making this transfer. The 
teacher should know the home conditions and the possibilities 
for carrying out in a particular child's home projects that have 
been launched in sdiool. She should be ready to help the child to 
make any necessary adaptations of his school learning to his 
home situation. 

Leisure. The individual should be helped to use his free time 
profitably and happily that be may derive from it satisfaction 
for himself and otliers and thereby become an asset to his home 
and community. This objective is obviously directly related to 
those of wortliy family life and communitj’ life. The individual 
properly and happi!)’ engaged is saved from delinquency and is 
an asset in whatever group he is found. 

It has been said that whatever one does to occupy his leisure 
time is a tncssiirs of what he likes to do. In a very large sense it 
may be said that what one enjoys is a matter of habit. The 
group, therefore, should be prepared for the right use of leisure 
lime through the formation of right habits and attitudes. The 
school should guide the children to experience satisfaction again 
and again in legitimate recreational activities so that they will 
choose these outlets as a matter of habit. 'Tliey should learn the 
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joy of good music (of listening to it. singing, and dancing to^ its 
rhj-thm), the delight of physical activity (of walking, swim- 
ming, and skating), the satisfacUon of simple handcrafts (of 
sewing, dyeing, weaving), and of occupations (painting, garden- 
ing, the construction of simple furniture) that may make for 
home improvemcnL It is in physical, not mental, activity that 
the slow-leaming group will find their recreation; so the culti\'a- 
tion of skill and pleasure in sucli activities as those suggested 
rather than in artistic or literary pursuits is of importance for 
them. Radio, television, and motion pictures as channels of 
entertainment should receive special attention. The teacher has 
the opportunity to guide them throughout their school life in 
choosing the better programs. 

It is also important that the child learn to enjoy things with 
others (to he a good companion and a good friend) and to use 
community facilities for his recreation (the Jibrarj’, evening 
schools, club and settlement activities). Since he is typically 
more suggestible than other children, it is especially important 
that his leisure time be spent in an atmosphere and among per- 
sons most likely to e-xert a \%holesome influence. He should be 
encouraged to turn to his dmrch, his neighborhood settlement 
house, or the school for his recreation or for advice about it 
rather than to the first person he meets. One notes here, in pass- 
ing, the need for a follow-up worker who could direct this group 
out of school — both during and after their school life — ^not only 
in their vocations but also in their recreation. 

Occupations. The individual should be enabled to become a 
satisfactory and happily adjusted wage earner in unskilled or 
semiskilled work and to maintain satisfactory relationships with 
his employer and fellow workers. 

The child should be directed in the development of habits, 
skills, and attitudes that will help him as much as possible to 

adjusthimself to a job he is capable of filling. Habits of working 

neatly and honestly, of caring for tools and materials economi- 
cally. and of being punctual, cheerful, and steady must all be 
developed. The child should learn to use tools and materials 
skillfully and independently. He should learn about the require- 
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ments for local jobs that he may be able to fill and the amount 
of remuneration that rnay be expected from different kinds of 
jobs. Confidence and self-respect should he established in rela- 
tion to the kind of job he is aUe to fill. 

The child should also be given some understanding of how 
man is constantly improving his uses of raw materials and his 
ways of doing things, and some idea of the changes that have 
come about in industry and living as a result of these improve- 
ments. He should be given some simple appreciation of how 
men work together, of the relationship between workers and 
employer, and of tlie contributions of each to the whole. 

Those girls who are reliable and are capable of acquiring the 
habits and skills needed in homemaking will find channels for 
service in convalescent homes and private homes. 

If the right kinds of habits, skills, and attitudes are acquired, 
the individual will be better able to adjust to different kinds of 
jobs, although he may have specific new processes to learn in 
each case. If he has good steady habits, uses his hands skillfully, 
and knows something about machines, the boy may, in a short 
time, learn the manipulations and make the necessary adjust- 
ments to feed a printing press or wind coils in a telephone 
factory. The girl may learn to fold paper boxes or to baste 
sleeves. 

Success in vocational life depends largely on health, person- 
ality traits, skill, good svorking habits and attitudes, and stability 
in the home. By seeking to develop these important assets 
teachers may hope to give the mentally retarded child his best 
preparation for vocational effectiveness. 

Meeting the Needs of the Individual 

Tlie outstanding objectives to be sought for in educating the 
mentally retarded are mental and physical health; a practical 
working knowledge of the tool subjects; wortliy community and 
home life; worthy use of leisure; and adjustment in occupations. 
Some of the group may never attain these goals completely, but 
the school cannot afford to strive for less if its task is to be the 
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de%'dOTment of the individual so that he can enjoy and con- 
trihut?to the worthwhile activities of life to the fullest extent o 

Throu^out the whole prt^ram of striving for these 
tional coals with the slow-leaming group, repeated emphasis 
must be given to the necessity for me^ng the present 
the individual. Much of the schoors effort in Uie past has 
ineffective because the chUd failed to relate the loiowlcdgc, skill, 
or habit learned in school with a present need. Too often it ^ 
learned for the teacher’s sake and not as a better way of res^nd- 
in" in a real situation. Through lack of application and use. 
much of it was not retained and more of it was %'alucless. For 
the retarded child, it is of special importance that everything 
be learned in a situation that gives it meaning and relates it to 
a present need. John wants to make a boat ; in the library he can 
find a diagram of the model. He wants a good adventure story, 
or he wants to identify a new butterfly; the library will 
these needs. He learns to use the library, to consult the chil- 
dren’s librarian, the ard catalogue, and so forth. The 
habits that are built up must serve John’s immediate needs. 
his new learnings and habits must, in every case, be so conceived 
and directed that they will come to function In other situations 
and continue so to function as he grows older. 

The school life of the retarded child must be so plarmcd that 
it includes experiences that stimulate and satisfy worthwhile 
present needs and also enraurage progress toward the ultimate, 
significant goals of his education. 

Every such educative experience should be measured by the 
following criteria : Does it promote 


health, both mental and physical? 

a practical application of the tool subjects? 

better home membership? 

better group and community living? 

a better use of leisure time? 

desirable working habits and attitudes? 


Any experience that promises the ad\'ancement of one or 
more of these needs while it creates and satisfies the pupil’s im- 
mediate needs may safely be considered a worthwhile one to 
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develop in the classroom. The second part of this book will con- 
cern itself with the description of a prog;ram that attempts to 
fulfill these requirements. 


Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. Review the statements of objectives for the education for all Amer- 
ican children outlined in this chapter. Discuss their signihcance in 
today’s society. 

2. Discuss the significance for special education of high-school life 
adjustment programs. 

3. How may "education for a changing civilization" affect objectives 
for the education of the mentally retarded? 

4. Discuss how general home conditioos in the retarded group may 
hinder the attainment of each educational objective outlined. 

5. State ways in which the school may direct its work to overcome 
certain hindrances. 

6. Summarite your understanding of three oi the objectives for the 
retarded that are discussed In 5»is chapter. Consider the definition 
of each j the reasons why it is included : the practical activities to be 
realized from it. 

7. Give two incidents to illustrate the statement that whatever we do 
to occupy our leisure time is a measure of what we like to do. 

8. Give from your own experience three instances in which meeting 
the child's present need has prepared him to meet a future need. 
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other chiWren. The untested assumption is that he has ability 
equal to that of other children and that he will succeed equally 
well. Although slow to learn, he has generally developed lan- 
guage, can take care of his personal needs, and is social and 
enjoys play with other children. Parents think of school and 
teacher as agents for their child’s advancement Retardation is 
recognized in comparatively few cases. 

But from the beginning, the mentally retarded child is likely 
to be poorly adjusted In his school life. When he comes into this 
new environment which has standards of behavior different from 
those of his home because they apply to large groups of children 
living and working together, he often fails to make satisfactory 
adjustments. Because of his limited innate ability and the readi- 
ness of his brighter peers, the situations in his environment do 
not readily stimulate him to investigate, to question, or to make 
deductions. In the kindergarten he Is slow to participate in 
games, music, play, and conversation. Then, too, he lacks the 
ability to acquire certain skills expected of all in his sdiool group. 
Even in a pre-first-readiness program designed for less mature 
children, his reactions and progress are often noticeably behind 
others. In the first grade, where success is still dependent on 
learning to read, he cannot keep pace with the other children. 
Continued effort to bring him into conformity only emphasizes 
his inadequacies and causes failure and repetition of grades. 
This, in turn, often results in tistlessness, indifference, idleness, 
carelessness, feelings of inadequacy and dejection, or aggressive 
attitudes of interference with others, attention-getting, or de- 
structiveness — in short, m a series of unwholesome attitudes. 
Thus the slow-leaming child working in the traditional grade 
organization fails to experien« the success and satisfaction that 
are due every child in his sdiool life. 

It is in response to the rea^nition that these chUdren must 
have an educational program suited to their needs and capacities 
that states have made legislative provision for special education 
programs. However, owing to such conditions as lack of 
finances, building space, equipment, psychological services, and 
qualified teacliers, there are many communities unable to provide 
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a spccJal-class program. Olhers can provide classes for some of 
the group only, usually the most outstanding cases. A com- 
paratively small mmibcr of tonus and rural communitxes plan 
an adapted program for the individual child nhich can be car- 
ried on in the classroom. Whether a special-class organization 
is possible or Avhether conditions require that the retarded child 
work in the regular classroom, it is desirable that all slow- 
Icaming children be recognized at an early age and l>c provided 
with suitable educational opportunities from the beginning. 
Such a program cotild reasonably be expected to increase greatly 
the number of individuals with good Itabits, healthy attitudes, 
self-confidence, and self-reliance to carry on to the limit of their 
ability in the home, the school, and the community. 

Early Discovery of Problems. In the school system which 
places emphasis on understanding children and individual pat- 
terns of gromh, the retarded cldld has a better chance for recog- 
nition and success. Pre.school health examinations, parent- 
teacher conferences when the child enters school, obsen*ation 
and anecdotal records during the first months— all aid teaclier 
and principal in studying pupils and planning for them. The 
school psychologist, school counselor, or local guidance center 
may be invited to aid the teacher In her study. Group tests and 
teacher evaluations at the end of the first school year's experi- 
ences afford opportunity for further evaluation and planning. 

In the scltool system which recognizes and implements dilld 
study, educational programs are adjusted to all diildrcn what- 
ever the need. Hence, the slow-leaming diild is not forced to 
meet situations of failure. His work is adjusted in the classroom 
during his first years, and he has opportunity for success at his 
level of ability. A well-ordered program of special cduration 
enables him to enter a special dass when he needs more indi- 
vidual attention and more concrete learning experiences than 
the grade teacher is able to give. 

Too few retarded children, however, grow up in so adequate 
a program. Until more communities and schools arc challenged 
to provide adequate health and child study services, to engage 
teachers trained to understand children, and to promote special 
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services for all children whatever their need, the majority of 
mentally retarded will not have successful schtx)! experiences 
from the beginning of their school attendance. 

Provision for Class Organization 

Administrative Leadership. Administrative recognition of 
an education program for the retarded child should be regarded 
as an integral part of a general scliool program to understand all 
children as Individuals and to provide equal opportunities for alt 
according to their respective abilities. Al! children, even those 
•who learn slowly, have abilities that can become assets in their 
sphere of life, and the purpose of the sclioo! program is the 
development of those abilities. The success of the special class, 
the security and progress of the teacher and pupils, is due in no 
small measure to the administrative leadership in the scJiooI 
system and in the individual school. When administrators, both 
superintendent and principal, understand and accept the pur- 
poses and nature of the program, they are ready to interpret it 
to the public and to the parents. They are also ready to support 
and to aid the teacher in carrying it out. The administrator 
readily assumes responsibility for giving attention to the size, 
location, lighting facilities, seating, equipment, and materials of 
special-classrooms. The special-class teacher and pupils are 
accorded tlie same consideration as any other class unit in the 
system or building, with opportunity to share in school activities. 
Under adequate adroimstrativc leadership, the community, 
parents, and regular staff will grow to accept and to recognize 
the value of the program. 

Special-class organization is different from grade organize' 
tion because of the small numbers to be served in any system and 
the individual pupil needs. Optimum organization of classes in 
either urban or rural areas presents a cliallenge. The responsi- 
bility for the establishment, maintenance, and organization 
(pupils enrolled) lies in the hands of the administrator. 

State leadersliip and finanaal assistance to the local school 
systern for psychological services, qualified teachers, and trans- 
portation make possible better special-class organization in 
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cities. In New York State, for example, the following organiza- 
tion is recommended by the Bureau for Handicapped Children ; 

Clojs Chronelogieal Age 

Preprimary or immature 8 

Primary 7-9 or immature 10 

Intermediate I0~12 or immature 13 

Junior Ifigh iS-iS or immature 16 

Senior High 16-18 or over 

The chronological age range within any class should not ex- 
ceed four years with maximum total enrollment at 15 in the 
elementary school and at 18 in the secondary school. Three 
levels of class organization tliat are likely to increase in number 
not only in New York State, but in other states as well, are the 
preprimary, prtmar}’, and secondary'. Parents' interest in early 
education, increase in diagnostic services, and legislative provi- 
sions for educational programs extending beyond the com- 
pulsory school age are factors. 

Classification and organization of groups depend to a large 
extent on the school setting, the number of pupils to be cared for, 
and the facilities for grouping children of similar ages, abilities, 
and interests in the particular scliool system. 

Large City-Systems. In school systems of from 10,000 to 
40,000 pupils, enrolling respectively about 200 to 800 special- 
class pupils, there is an opportunity for classifying children of 
similar chronological, social, and mental development. The or- 
ganization of special classes in the scliool system of Rochester, 
New York, represents such a system and is fairly typical of 
what is found in the larger communities. 

There are several elements tliat make possible the grouping 
of children of near ages and similar interests in tlie special classes 
in Rochester. The elementary and high schools enroll approxi- 
mately 34,500 pupils; the special-class organization cares for 
about 600 mentally retarded pupils. There is sufiident number 
of classes to care for virtually 95 per cent of the total number of 
mentally retarded in the schools. Tliere is a program of indi- 
■vidual health and child study services and of teacher observation 
to discover children’s needs early. The Department of Psycho- 
logical Services make careful diagnoses and recommends treat- 
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ment {or individual children, thus guiding the pro^r placement 
of children in groups most conducive to their individual 
There is effective cooperation among principals, home and school 
counselors, and special education teachers in securing the ap- 
proval of parents for the placement of children in such classes. 

TABLE 5 


OSCANIZATIOK OF CLASSES FOR TOE ReTAMEB IK A ClTV SCKOOL SVSTEM 

(I.Q. from so to 7S) 


Schools and Classes 

Qirono- 

Aec 

Range 

Number 

ofYears 

Retarded 

Approxi- 

mate 

Grade 

Ability 

In the Elementary School (K-7) 


2-3 

K-1 

PrepriiTUfy 



1 2-4 



10-12 

3-S 


Mixed, Boys', or GitU’ Gasses 

12-14 

« 


In the Secondary School (7-12) 

Girti' Classes 



4to3 
or 6 

}4ofl5 

to 

17 or 18 

4-6 

Boys’ Gasses 

14 or IS 
to 

17 or 18 

4-6 

4to5 
or 6 

(3'year proeram in occupational education) 





Programs in the various dasses are so obviously suited to the 
children’s needs that, when it is necessary, parents generally are 
willing to have their children go out of their own school districts, 
the city providing bus fare or bus transportation for this purpose. 

Table 5 shows the make-up of typical special classes in a 
city school system. These groupings necessarily show some 
overlapping because of differences in learning ability at the same 
chronological-age level, differences in physical and social ma- 
turity, and variations in numbers m different school districts. 

A detailed picture of the range of ages and abilities of pupils in 
three representative special classes may be obtained from a study 
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of Table 6. The classes described are representative groups 
in one elementary school whidi is in the home school district of 
a majority of the children (about 40 per cent of the pupils come 
from neighboring districts). In most cases, the retardation of 
the children was discovered early. Fully 60 per cent of the pri- 
mary children are entered at seven or eight years. The least 
overlapping between classes occurs in measures of dironological 
age and phj’sical maturity. In mental dcs'elopmeat and educa- 
tional achievement, there is greater overlapping. 

Tlie larger the school population, the greater is the oppor- 
tunity to form groups showing a minimum of diversity In physi- 
cal, sodal, mental, and educational abilities. The greater is the 
opportunity, also, to plan for developmental curricula suited to 
the children's capacities and ongoing needs. 

Secondary School Classes. The responsibility of the second- 
ary school for meeting the needs of retarded pupils is recognized 
in Rochester, New York. Retarded girls and boys are trans- 
ferred to special education classes in high schools. This plan is 
in keeping with the general city organization (7-S plan) which 
enables any pupil fourteen years or over, e%’en though retarded 
scholastically, to enter a secondary unit All mentally retarded 
children, therefore, who can partidpate sodally and b«efit from 
the school life of a secondary unit are given the opportunity. 
Only a selected few — -those who cannot achieve such inde- 
pendence — ate provided for in an advanced class in a centrally 
located elementary school. 

Table 7 shows the make-up of three classes dassified as 
seventh, eighth, and ninth in one high school. Girls enter the 
high school with a se>-enlh-grade dassiheation, as do several 
overage groups from the elementary schools. This three-year 
organization enables the pupil to experience the satisfaction of 
a planned sequential program with grade status like other pupils. 

Small City Systems. In the small commimity the ma'm pur- 
pose of the special class, or classes, is obviously to serve the 
most serious cases of retardation, but borderline or dull-normal 
pupils who have become problems in the regular classroom arc 
also often induded to assure individual attention as well as to 
keep up the quota of attendance in the special dass. Such a class 
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TABLE 7 

MasZ'Up of Three SccoKOAXY-ScnooL Classes m a City System 
Ekroixinc a Total op 11^50 Hics-School Pupils 


Chrono- 
logical 
Age in 
Years 
and 

^^onths 

G„d.. 

I.Q. 

Grades 

Reading 
Age in 
Years 

Grades 

7lh 

8(h 

5ih 

7th 

8th 

9th 

Months 

7th 

8th 

9th 

14-0 




60 to 65 

5 

4 

1 

4-0 




to 

8 







to 

18 

5 


lt-11 




66 to 70 

7 

5 

2 

4-9 




15-0 




71 to 75 

9 

5 

4 

5-0 




to 

13 

8 


76 and 




to 

4 

6 


15-n 




above 

2 

3 

3 

5-9 




16-0 

■ 

■ 

■ 


m 

■ 

■ 


■ 

■ 




B 

B 


B 


■ 


B 

B 


16-11 

i 

i 

i 

■ 

1 

■ 

1 


■ 

■ 


17-0 












to 


3 

5 









17-5 












Total 

23 

17 

30 


23 

17 

10 


23 



17 

10 


will consequently have a wider range in its make-up than that 
in the larger community. A community where the number of 
slow-learning is small has a special challenge and responsibility 
in selection and organization from the standpoint of both the 
individual and the group. 

Table 8 indicates the wide range in dironological age, intelli- 
gence, and grade ability in representative special classes in three 
small communities. Here the young, incapable child is placed 
with the physically mature adolescent. In the first two groups, 
dull-normal pupils are also include. To^vn C shows the group 
most nearly homogeneous according to measurable range, hav- 
ing only one ten-year-old, no child witli I.Q. of 80 or above. 
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TABLES 

puni. PasoHun, or Tymcai. Classes w Smau. Towns wirn a School 
POPUIATION OF KIOM EIGHT HUMBBES TO TwO THOUSAKP 



and all having; at least second-grade ability in reading and otbef 
important skills. 

There is need for better service in many small communities. 
The growth in consolidated schools and the e-xtension of bus 
service aid the administrator in bringing together children with 
like needs from several districts. Such arrangements should 
make it possible to form groupings of children with less diverse 
abilities and interests than those groups pictured. For example, 
one center serving a wide area has a class for preadolescents and 
another class for adolescents. The chronological-age ranges fof 
these two classes are, respectively, from eight years, six months 
to twelve years, five months, and from twelve years, eleven 
months to sixteen years, six months. The first of these groups 
housed in the elementary unit receives a foundation in commu- 
nication arts, practical reading and number, in health, manual 
skills, and social living. The second group housed with the 
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junior high school unit has more advanced work in the above 
areas with attention to job skills and employment needs. The 
organization of these two groups is commendable and implies 
advantages of such a plan for the cliild and the teaclier. 

In Kern County, California, which comprises sixty-two ele- 
mentary-school districts, a "cooperative special class” serves 
small districts, and special classes serve larger districts.^ The 
entire program entails dioosing tlie centers, planning budgets, 
selecting teachers, arranging bus transportation, organizing the 
resources of the community, orienting the family and child for 
placement, and guiding the program. These several responsi- 
bilities are shared with administrative, child guidance, health, 
and teaching staffs. 

Grouping of Children. Although there is general recognition 
that special classes can give better service when organized for 
children of about the same age who have similar interests, too 
many administrators are content to organize a class of wide age 
range and diversified interests. An examination of Table 8 
suggests that, in many cases, the differences In the levels of phys- 
ical, mental, and social development in any one group are suffi- 
ciently great to produce a wide diversity of interests and of 
probable responses to any given appeal. From the standpoint of 
teaching skill, full use of equipment, effective curriculum, and 
sound methods, such a situation is far from ideal. An effort 
should be made to group together children of similar learning 
ability, physical maturity, and social interests. 

Some teachers are especially gifted in teaching younger chil- 
dren, others in teaching adolescents. The young child needs 
creative manual arts, play, and social situations that provide lan- 
guage and reading stimuli. Adolescents need social and occupa- 
tional direction and companionship with other adolescents. 
Then, too, it is almost impossible for one room to provide the 
variety of equipment and material needed by pupils of many 
different ages or interests. For instance, the y^oung child needs 
apparatus and large toys for play, an abundance of manipulative 

’ Ernest P. Willenberg, "A Countj- Program of Public Education for 
Mentally Retarded Children,” /ountal of Eneflional Children, 16 (Feb., 
1950), J29-3S. 
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material, and space in which to use it ; the older pupils need a 
workbench and room to lay out work, a cutting table, a sewing 
machine, pressing board, and so on. Even a very skillful tocher 
finds her time and resources taxed almost beyond their limits by 
the demands of a very diversified group. Even so, she may prCK 
vide more help to her slow-Ieaming pupils in such a group th^ 
could the teacher in a regubr grade svho expects the same stand- 
ards of accomplishment from all children. 

The fact of long school attendance also points to the urgent 
need of the adolescent boy and girl fourteen to sixteen years of 
age to be with others of his or her own age. The fourteen- to 
sixteen-year-old as’erage boy and girl are in junior or senior high 
school with their own age group. The mentally retarded pupil 
of this age, after an equally long period of attendance and effort, 
is often detained with j'oung children in an elemcntarj' schewb 
The effect on his whole morale is easily imagined. The junior 
and senior high school should be ready to accept these pupils. 
The special class in the small community might be organised 
entirely to ser%'e the adolescent, the younger slow-lcaming child 
being given special care in the grade group until he is eleven or 
twelve years of age. 

ilodifications of Plans. If, in the small community with only 
one spedal class, there are a flexible grade organization and 
curriculum, rooms equipped for activity', and an understanding 
principal and teacher, it may be better to allow the j^oung men- 
tally retarded child to remain in the regular primarj' grades 
rather than to assign him to a spedal class. In the regular pri- 
maiy’ group he can enter into group activities — play, stories, 
music, and construction — and have an adapted program for his 
reading and number work. He may also be allowed to go on 
from grade to grade, not because he has "passed” the subjects of 
any grade, but because eadi year he has achieved what he was 
capable of achieving and has developed phvsically and socially- 
His specially adapted program may each 3’ear be continued from 
the point where it left off the year before. Such an arrangement 
will be conducive to his mental health to the degree that teacher 
and children accept him soda]]}- as a member of the group and 
recognize his achievements as worthy and valuable. 
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\Vhcn !ie is eleven or twelve years old and his physical size 
and the content difliculty of the work of the grade make sharing 
in class activities difRcult or awkward for him, he may be placed 
in the special class where program, equipment, and curriculum 
arc suited to his mental and social development. Wicre such 
provision is made in the regular grades for the slow-leaming 
primary-age children, one special cbiss might well be made to 
care for the slow-leaming adolescents who must attend school 
until they are fifteen or sixteen but wiio are misfits in tiie regu- 
lar grade rooms. Such a plan should also relieve the big boy 
and girl of the stigma and humiliation that inevitably attend his 
being in a cla-ss with younger cliildren. 

Other small schools with one or two mentally retarded clu'I- 
dren at each grade level use the special teacher as a tutor. There 
are two communities of average or above-average economic 
status, for example, where the mentally retarded diildren (none 
of whom have I.Q.’s below 65) are enrolled in iJie regular grades 
and a special tcadier is assigned to them as a tutor. They par- 
ticipate in tiic grade activities e.xcept in the too) subjects, social 
studies, and some industrial arts, for which they report to the 
special teadier. A few grade children who need special help in 
some subject have also requested and been granted permission to 
go to the special teacher for help. The sdiools report tliat the 
pupils and parents consider assignment to the special teacher 
a privilege. 

Another community reports a sdieme of "give and take" with 
the regular grades, in wliicli some of the special-class children 
attend art, health, and social studies dasses with the grades, and 
children from the grades in need of special remedial work go to 
the special class for it. 

As schools come to recognize individual growth patterns and 
the needs of individual children, and to develop their programs 
of education on this understanding, plans for caring for the men- 
tally retarded will readily be developed or modified to fit the 
needs of each particular community. 

Rural Communities. There is growing concern for the child 
in rural areas. An Increasing number of state departments give 
leadership and assistance to meet this need. 
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Wisconsin stn.uies (Snc..o» 4^) ^ to 
superintendent of schools, f pcial-class services for 

S chiidccn, inciudin. Use 

“tSTonlfand state administrators cooperate in dcMng 

understanding and readiness (or eMablishment ot a 
serve children from several small school districts. 

In New York State, boards ot cooperative 
ices and county vocational education and extension .parse 
servke mentally retarded children in rural areas 'wAspars^ 
population. These boards may “'ranp psydiologirf 
and may organize and operate special classes to 
school districts within a given county. r.f county 

The state of PennsyUania has developed a plan of mu ^ 
supervisors of special education to senre fourth-class 
tricts. Tire supervisor’s responsibilities are: 
every exceptional child. (2) to determine the type ... 

allty. (3) to help the teacher to understand the exceptional 
and plan her program to include him, (4) to help the P 
tional child to make more satisfactory adjustment to school ^ 
community, and (S) to help the parent understand his chiio 
terms of individual performance and abilities. _ . 

The demands made vary with the county, but there is 
bility in schedule and services to meet local problems, 
county supervisor has been an active agent on behalf ® 
exceptional children and has been particularly helpful in ai i 
the teacher to understand and make adaptations for t e ® ° . 
learners. Experience has proved that the mentally retar 
child can enjoy success and growth in the regular class o 
» John AV. Mcl(Jier and Keonetii R. Blessine, “Special Edition or 
Rural Retarded Youth,” Ej-erptumal CfciMren. 23 (Feb., 1557), 207- > 

* Donald L. Cameron, “Functions and Qualifications of the ^unty ^ 
visors of Special Education in Pennsylvaoia,” Penn Slate Revieiv oj 
lional 7?«rarcJi, S (Nov., 1956), 4-5. 
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school where the teacher understands the individual child and 
makes certain adaptations of her teaching program to his needs. 

Organization and Program for Special Classes 

Much of the character of the special-class organization in 
any community evolves from the fact that children of different 
ages and school levels are admitted into its ranks whenever oc- 
casion arises. Original placements and shifts from one special 
group to another are all matters of individual consideration; 
there is nothing fixed about the cliaracter or ability of the per- 
sonnel of any one class from year to >'ear or from term to term. 
Periods of attendance in a special group may vary widely for the 
individuals in that group. The only factors controlling the mem- 
bership of the group are the specific needs of the individuals, 
determined by thoughtful consideration of all the various phases 
of their development. This situation is very different from that 
of the usual grade organization which accepts at one time large 
groups of children six or seven years old, sets for them certain 
standards, gives them a definite program, and promotes them to 
succeeding grades at regular intervals. The special-class organi- 
zation may receive at any time in the year pupils of any age and 
of any amount of school experience. TTie range and level of the 
abilities of a class will change from time to time depending on 
the pupils to be served. 

This fact means that the program of work for any one spe- 
cial class cannot be a definitely prescribed one. It will vary from 
term to term and from class to class. The standards and the 
subject-matter goals for cadi dass must be derived from the 
capacities and needs of the children who are to be cared for. 

These conditions — the insularity of pupil placement as to 
age of pupil and time of school year, the diversity in abilities 
and ba^ground in the group, and the lack of a set time for eval- 
uating accomplishments of abilities, skills, and habits, for rating 
those accomplishments and for carrying out promotions as in 
the regular grades — are present in every special-class organiza- 
tion. They must be taken into consideration in planning an ef- 
fective developmental program of education for the child from 
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class group. But, for this purpose, it has proved quite inade- 
quate. A definition of suitable and developing competencies or 
attainments that could be attempted by this particular group at 
succeeding ages is greatly need^ as a means of evaluating and 
guiding the progress of individual children. 

Similar conditions and needs resulting from the variety of 
backgrounds and abilities of children in general are coming to be 
recognized and met in the regular organization of the schools. 
Progressive schools have been experimenting for some time with 
a freer and more individual t)q>e of progress which does not 
demand conformity to rigid group standards. In the elementary 
schools, semiannual and annual promotions have given place to 
longer promotional units ojvering the primary unit (kinder- 
garten and first to third grades) and the intermediate unit 
(fourth through sixth grades). The junior high school and the 
senior high school are coming to accept and provide for all chil- 
dren at twelve and fifteen years of age respectively, although the 
degree of mahirUy and achievement of these pupils may vary 
widely at entrance. 

Continuous progress and articulation of work from year to 
year are being sought for all children, hfeans are being studied 
for measuring development and progress that will allow eadi 
child to go ahead at his own rate. As scliools make possible such 
articulate and continuous pupil progress, the traditional “grade” 
and “promotion” systems will give way to a more satisfactory 
plan based on understanding of the continuous growing nature 
of child development. 

State-sponsored special services available in a number of 
states are designed to enable the local school to reach the indi- 
vidual child wherever he is in school attendance. Those provi- 
sions should result in better service to greater numbers. 


Suggestions for the Administrator 

The facts presented in this chapter suggest certain definite 
statements regarding a pre^ram of education for the slow- 
leaming. These statements have particular significance for the 
administrator. 
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1. It is important to discover and provide for the handicapped 
child at as early an age as posable, before attitudes and feel- 
ings related to failure are established. 

2. Because of the diversity of background in the school experi- 
ence of the mentally retarded, the teacher should know as 
much as possible of the school history of each individuJ 
pupil, that is, length of his school attendance, grade repeti- 
tions, and the personality adjustments he has made under 
those conditions. 

3. The program for the slow-Ieamlng in either the grade or 
special class must be flexible so that the individual child may 
be one of a group but work at his own level of accomplish- 
ment 

4. Oiildren of similar ages, abilities, and interests must be 
grouped together in so far as possible so that the program 
in any one class can be suited to the physical maturity and 
the mental and social development of the individuab in the 
group, with the possibility of adjustment from year to ytzt 
as they attain certain stages of maturity and development. 

5. Emphasis must be focus^ on the all-round growth and de- 
velopment of the child for each year he is in attendance at 
school rather than on his accomplishment in terms of grade 
levels. 

6. The prc^ram must emphasize the educational possibilities 
of the large perccnt^e of pupils who fall at the higher I.Q- 
levels without losii^ sight of the needs of the less capable 
minority. 

7. A progressive, well-integrated program must be so built up 
step by step from the time of s^ool entrance to at least the 
limit of compulsory school attendance that the child nill h® 
helped to work wholeheartedly toward standards and ac- 
cwnplishments within his readi and to realize his progress 
from week to week and from year to year. 

These inferences suggest needs that an education committed 
to compulsory school attendance and equal opportunity for 
must meet — the adequate identification of the slow-leaming 
child and the planning of a suitable curriculum and suitable 
methods for his education. 
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Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. List the adranfJEes that the special-class organization in a city 
system has over the org’anization in a small community. 

2. Describe an informal school setup in a small town and discuss ways 
of adapting it to the needs of the younger mentally retarded in the 
primary j^rades. 

3. Cite some cases of pupils you know who are up to grade in accom- 
plishment but who are physically and socially immature. Describe 
their behavior and interests. 

4. Make an outline of items of information that the teacher should 
prepare for the purpose of studying both the make-up of the group 
and the individual pupil in her cLiss. 

5. At what ages should educational planning begin for the mentally 
retarded child ? Give reasons for your answer. 

6. WTiat are some of the important Icafnings for this group that 
cannot be stated in terms of grade ratings? 

7. \Vhat are the disadvantages of the individual when a class of 
mentally retarded are all given work of the same difficulty? 

8. Make a list of .advantages that the mentally retarded may derive 
from high-school attendance. 

0. IIow closely related to the discussion in the present chapter are 
the principles outlined in Chapter 4? List the principles that are 
most closely related to the plans suggested in this chapter. 
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Selection of Children for the 
Program 


There is no phase of the program more importimt than the 
identification, study, and diagnosis of the individual child. 
Growth in community diagnostic clinics with personnel trained 
to service the retarded child and growth in school psychological 
services attest to this recognition. Thorough psychological 
study and evaluation ts a must in every well-rounded educa- 
tional program. The selection of children for special treatment 
should be made on as comprehensive and scientific a basis as 
possible in order that only those cliildren who need the special 
type of educational program planned for the mentally retarded 
group may be included in it. Those who would profit more 
some other form of sdiool adjustment should be given the 
treatment that will be of most value to them. Understanding of 
the child's general behavior and of the conditions that lie back of 
his retardation are, then, significant for the teacher as she tries 
intelligently to meet his needs. 

Adequate study and diagnosis are essential in a well-rounded 
program. Current medical and psydiological researcli is 
on the causes and symptoms of mental deficiency to establish a 
basis for diagnosing, treating, and educating the child who is 
arrested or retarded in his mental development. Research on 
125 
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Lse and conditions is an a,d to ptonmg *•'= *.ld s P g 
Research on the brain-injured child, for example, re 
turbances in perception, thinking, and behavior which are 

Jactorily treated by specially devised methods. jg. 

Recognizing that psychological study of any p 
quires more than the administration of an * ^nts 

determination of an I.Q.. a number of states have 
and certification for the school psychologist. 
cooperation of school districts to share psychologial 
cith subsidy from the state makes study and diagnosis gene a^ 
available in the smaller school districts. The services of a qnal 
Bed psychologist are essential in a school system that is 
mitted to serving the individual differences of its pupils. 

The school psychologist studies children having many diner 
ent problems and needs. His service is wide and varied may 
school system. His responsibility is a complete -.l. 

individual whatever the problem or the source of referral.^ in 
particular concern in this text is the psydiologist's service 
the retarded cliild who is in need of a special education progra • 
Study and recommendations in this instance are for the . 

of understanding the child and aiding his adjustment on the 
of those responsible for the child’s guidance and teaching, 
psychologist is particularly concerned to aid the classroom 
teacher, the key figure in the teaching-learning program. 


Methods of Discovery and Study 

The identification and diagnosis of the need for specif 
education have too often come after the child has experience 
failure and defeat. There is every indication that more children 
will be discovered at preschool age. Teacher recognition o 
problems and psychol^ical services will be operative 
school entrance through the early years to identify children dc 
fore failure, with its attendant negative effects, lias overtaken 
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tlie child. Annual scliool census programs are designed loivard 
tills end. 

Annual Census Reports of Handicapped. There is the move- 
ment to establish procedures for adequate census-taking of 
handicapped children. A number of states have in the past re- 
quired annual census reports from local school systems. These 
procedures are being refined and extended to include all cliildren 
from birth to adulthood who suffer any handicap, mental or 
physical. 

In New York State an annual census of mentally retarded 
children for the purpose of locating those between the ages of 
birth and twenty-one years is required by state law from the 
local scliool district. This census includes children in school 
and those not in school. The need for identification and diag- 
nosis at as early an age as possible is recognized. Since there is 
an awareness that educational retardation may be caused by 
other factors than mental limitation, particular care is exercised 
to insure that tiie reporting of each case follows individual study 
and evaluation by an approved psycljologist or psydilalrlst. 
The ccn8u.s report made on a state form lists those children defi- 
nitely diagnosed as mentally retarded following such study. 

There is a second report to be kept on file in the local school 
district for the child who shows beliawor that tray be s>7npfo- 
matic of mental retardation and who may need observation and 
study over a period of time. Tliis second report is intended to 
insure continuing and thorough consideration of any child who 
on later diagnosis may prove to be a candidate for special edu- 
cation. 

To aid in the screening process, discovery, and diagnosis of 
scliool-agc children the New York State Bureau of Ilandi- 
capp^ Qiildrcn makes the following recommendations: (I) 
For discover}' of preschool candidates superintendents are in- 
structed to use all sources in the community, such as physicians, 
clinics, parents, and social and health agencies, and (2) For tlie 
discover}’ and screening of school-age cliildren who should be 
refcrrctl for psychological study and diagnosis superintendents 
are advised to select (a) from age grade reports, (b) from 
achievement sur\-cys, (c) from group intelligence test sur>'cys, 
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and (d) from teacher’s judgment. It « rthIr'sOTttay 

above findings mndidates may be 

by a screening committee rrhidi might ineliide the P ^ 

sfcian, school nurse-teacher, school psychologist, ' 

selor, and school social worker (where these ?“ ' ''* 

sonnel service staff memhers are available), ^ 

classroom teacher and principal. Such a screening P . 
regularly carried out not only has value for the ■d^t'fi^h™ 
of mentally retarded pupils but can be a source of m 


training tor tcamworK. . . , j _,.e,l,ia- 

A description of thorough psychological study and et 
tion that is recommended for the individual child follows. 

Psychological Study and Evaluation. Psychological evalu- 
ation by qualified psychologists will include the use of ^ ‘ 

vidual intelligence test or tests, verbal and nonverbal achic - 
ment tests, and techniques (or study of ^rsonality and soc 
maturity, including in some eases projective techniques. 

The tests used depend on various factors including the ag 
and the ability of the child. The 1937 Revision of the 
Binet Scale is widely used and is representative of an individua^ 
test, with a high percentage of verbal items. The Wechsler In e 
ligence Scale for Children has two parts: verbal and nonvcr a. 
Performance tests to supplement the Stanford-Binet * 
some of the following: Draw-a-man Test, Hcaly Picture 
pletion Nos. 1 and 2, ComcU-Coxe Performance Ability Sea ^ 
and Arthur Performance Scale. Some of the commonly _ 
achievement tests arc the Gray Oral Reading Test, Gates Pn 
mary Reading, ^letropolitan Achievement Tests, and Staniof 
Achievement Tests. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale fur 
nishes a measure of sodal maturity. Projective techniques su 
as the Rorschach Test and the Thematic Apperception Test are 
employed by some psychologists to study personality structure 


and problems. 

Other pertinent data concerning the child must also be 
able to the psychologist: (1) sdtool history, (2) family, healm. 
and developmental history including present home and family 
conditions, and (3) health, physical and medical data. 
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SEtECriON OF CntlBSKM FOR TOE PROGRAM 

To aid in study, evatuation, and recommendations local 
school systems have generally developed forms for gathering 
pertinent data. 

1. The form of referral for study (see Fig. 1), while it in- 
dudes primarily the school history of the child, contains other 
items such as personality, behavior, and health status. Tlie 
inclusion of these items affords the grade teadicr and principal 
an opportunity to consider the several factors that may be af- 
fecting the child’s retardation. From the referral form, the 
psychologist gains information on the teacher's impression of 
the problems and other facts. The statements made often give 
him cues to a significant condition for follow-up on his part. 

2. Tlie form for developmental and family fiislory (sec Fig. 
2), including present status, gives information that is particu- 
larly significant. Facts and impressions are secured through 
the nurse, the school social worker, or social agency. Some- 
times the psychologist deems it valuable to be the interviewer. 
The form for this area may be detailed, or briefly topical, sug- 
gesting items. Some of these Items are : kinds of heredity, type 
of family, opportunity or lack of opportunity in the environment, 
the diild’s ability to make early adjustments in life (such as 
walking and talking), and the conditions (illness or accidents) 
which may have been factors In retardation, together ivith notes 
on parent and sibling attitudes toward the child. Good rapport 
between parent and interviewer enables the parent to c.vpress 
himself as freely as possible and aids often in revealing under- 
lying motivations and feelings. 

3. A form for the health and physical record should give a 
picture of the child's physical condition. A history of previous 
diseases often explains the present physical condition and de- 
fects. The medical examination should be thorough enough to 
determine the ncuromotor, sensory, and organic functionings of 
the individual so that defects may be treated and helpful adjust- 
ments may be encouraged in the case of nonremcdial defects. 

4. The child study report of findings and recommendations 
will vaiy in outline and detail, depending on the tjpe of prob- 
lem presented by the case and the general plan of procedure in 
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REFERRAL FOR STUDY 

Name Seit — Address 

School Grade Teacher — 

Birth date Verified Age Birthplace 

Reason for relerral " 


Father (own or step-) Name Age ^ Occupation 

Mother (oTior step-) Name Age — Occupation^ 

Children (List according to age. Include child bong reCerred.) : 

Name Se* Age School and Grade Remarks 


2. 

3. 


5. 

6 . 

Others living la the home: 


Any significant home (actors (illness, dependency, alcoholism, etc.)———-" 


Known to ahat social or health agendes? _ — — “ 

SCHOOL HisroRr.- 

Present teacher's estimate of achievement (e g _r»diness 1-0, IS, 2.0, 
etc) 

Read-^ Arith Spell Lang Manl. Arts 


Subjects liVed: Best 

T .... 

■ 

Soerlal rtitaWlJtiM 



Age on entering Idndergarleii- 

...4. 


Srhonlr 

Grade* repeated—^lReasotL— 


Attendanre- Trremilir 



Cfwimien*, 





Fig. 1 . Fmm for lUferral for Study. 
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Standardized Intelligence and Educational Tests 

Date By Whom Given 

Given__Namc of Tcst__CA__Test Results (Tchr., Psyche etc.) 


irORA' HABITS AND ATTITUDES: 


PERSONALITV AND BEHAVIOR TRAITS: 

Underline those terms which best describe child. Also eheck the (#) most 
outstanding traits ; 

Obedient, disobedient 
Industrious, lazy 
Hyperactive, passive 
Alert, indifferent 
Friendly, thy 
Cruet affeetioTute 
Impertinent, polite 
Cheerful, unliappy 
Obstinate, willing 
Truthful, untnrtliful 
Outgoing, withdrawn 
Any nervous mannerisms? - 

How does he relate to his age mates? 

HEALTH STATUS: 

Date of last health examination 

Hpig>. » _ Nutrition- 

General vitality 

Vision; ^ r iV«f« glasses 

Hearing: P - r _ W ears hearing aid 

Any other defects — 


Unstable, dependable 
Cooperative, defiant 
Solitary, gregarious 
Honest, dishonest 
Quarrelsome, seIf.eentroIled 
Aggressive, listless 
Fearful, self-eonfident 
Mean, kind 
Destrsjctive, creative 
Socially immature 


Comments by principal - — 

SIgtatures: Teache r ■ ■ -.. P rindpaL 


Fig. J (Cmtinmed). 
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DEVELOPliENTAL AND FAMILY HISTORY 

^44 


T. -t. 4 . 


. 




r- . • 





DEVELOPHENTAL HISTORY: 

Prenatal conditions Delirefy .Wt 

Age of wtlring TalVtng, — _Tfwli»t tfaimo g ■ — 

Habits and hygiene (developmental and present) : 

Feeding 

Sleeping - ~ 

EUmtcaUoa - — - - - ■ 

Dressing ~ 


Other — - ■ — 

MEDICAL HISTORY: 

(dates, duration, severity, where treated, aftereffects) 

Illnesses (inelnde high fevers, acute and chronic conditions, toamlsioes) 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




Afddent* 







Hearing 

. 


2. Form for Devetopmental and Family History. 
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Neuromuscular dysfunction 

Handedness - - 


Others 


PERSONAUTY; (Describe freely) 
Traits (with indications of changes)- 


Relationships (to family and others). 


Interests (recreational and vocational). 


Associates 


Attitudes (toward home, school, community, and present problem). 


PAMLY; 

Age Religion Education Occupation 
Father - — — 

Mother - 

Siblings (order of age)- 


Relatives - 

Heredity (anything significant). 
Changes (broken homes, etc)— 
COifDITIONS: 
Neighborhood 


Fig. 2 (CmfiMunf). 
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Ecooonnc status (past and present). 


Coltnral background 


Adjustments to present liring 

Relationships and attitudes withm tamnj group (Imsard each oihrt 
toward dulds prohlem)^ 


Parents’ recognition of need for help; suggestions for the solution of cHI'i'* 



niPRESStONS OF tSTERVlElVER: 






Fig. 2 (Cwwfxrfei). 



the particular school system. This summary report is oftm 
outcome of a staff conference where school psychologi 
chairman meets school social worker, school nurse, tea e » 
principal, and a representative of a community agencj’ that may 
be active. Each of the above spemlties has its otvn unique 
tribution to make to understanding of the child's needs an 
consideration for an effective solution. Items most often sum 
marized are briefly noted as follows. The child's intellectu^ 
functioning is noted by his performance on the individual inte 
ligence tests, both verbal and nonverbal, with a statem^t o 
any significant failures and successes. The degree of 
tional achievement on standardized tests rer-eals the cm 
accomplishments relative to his mental capacity. Findings from 
the use of projective tedmiques re\'eal personality structut 
and problems. Significant data from the child’s de^•elopmen.5 
history, family history, and study of the home environment 
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noted. The present physical and health status is summed up. 
Finally, the psychologist’s rq>ort states the diild’s potentialities 
and outlines a plan for school program, physical care, follow-up 
in the home, and reference to social agencies if necessary. 

A list of the main areas covered in a child study report fol- 
lows. This will \'ary, of course, with tlie type of case reported. 


1. Reason for referral 

2 . School history and pr<^ress 

3. Psychological data (test results and interpretation) 

4. Social and personality trails 

5. Medical history and health status 

6. Information: 

(a) Family history, (b) Developmental history, (c) Home 
envirorunent 

7. Summary 

8. Recommendations 


Tlie plan of study just described indicates the need for mak- 
ing diagnosis and selection dependent on a study of oil factors 
affecting a child's retardation. Frequently, the child who is fail- 
ing in his schoolwork is considered in need of special-class 
placement by principal and teachers, but a detailed study of his 
case reveals dull-normal or average intelligence with one or 
more factors, sudi as behavior, adverse home conditions, a 
special reading or number disability, or a sensory defect, as the 
cause of the difliculty. The best treatment for this child may be 
other than special-class placement. On the other hand certain 
conditions, such as an unsatisfactory home situation, a plij-slcal 
disability or emotional instability, together with borderline in- 
telligence, may indicate that the spedal class will offer the best 
means of adjustment for a particular child. Case studies which 
follow illustrate the nature of the problems and (he factors 
studied in arriving at psychological evaluation and recommen- 
dations. They also indicate the type of child study report pre- 
pared by this psj’chologist. The form and detail vary, depending 
on the scliool system, the staff avaibble, and the experience of 
the administrator and teachers for whom the report is made. 
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Appearance and Altitude During Examination. Beth is an attrac- 
tive, pintr-cheekecl, overly active little girl who has fairly clear speech. 
She is incoherent and impulsive. She performed all tasla with her left 
hand. At all times she looked at the examiner as if appealing for help. 
She appears very babyish and when asked her age she held up six 
fingers and said, "I’m suctecn.” At first glance it is very difficult to 
believe that such an active, good-looking ^ild could be as retarded as 
these test results indicate. She was happy and fairly relaxed in the 
testing situation. 

Test Results. Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Form L: C.A. 6-1; 
M.A.4-1;I.Q.67. 

Wechslcr Intelligence Scale for Children: Performance I.Q. 63 

Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test: C.A. 6-1; M.A. 4-3; I.Q. 70. 

Beth earned scores on these tests at a four-year-old level of intel- 
lectual functioning. On the Binet she passed all tests at the three-and- 
a-half-year level. Successes ranged through four and one-half years 
of age where she scored on two subtests. She is unable to copy a square 
and is still in the stage of drawing circles. At four years she identifies 
objects by use. Her oral vocabulary is meager. She can follow verbal 
directions at four years but visual perception and visual-motor coordi- 


nation are much below average. 

On the performance section of the Wechsler test her responses 
were comparable to those on the Binet scale. She scored below five 
years on all subtests. She was unable to grasp the idea of picture ar- 
rangement or assembling puizles into a meaningful whole. 

Personality. This child appears energetic and industrious but on 
close observation a great degree of aimless, impulsive behavior is evi- 
dent. In her pictures she expresses basic feelings of inadequacy and 
weakness, and in general, a lack of awareness. The preschool char- 
acteristics one observes are individualistic play, random and seemingly 
unpurposeful activity, inability to complete tasks without constant 
supers-ision, and preference for manipulative play. The chewed nails 
and excessive blinking of the eyes suggest tension; regular school at- 

tendance may be too much of a strain on her energy. 

Conclusions. Beth’s performance in the psychological c-xammation 
confirms the teacher’s Judgment. She is functioning at the intellectual 
four-year level. In many ways she is less mature than the four-year 
mental level suggests. She is in need of a modified program where 
individual attention can be given. She can leam but at her level and 
her slow rate. The evidences of mental retardation are as follows: 
Short attention span, impulsiveness, lack of personal and social se- 
curity, very little initiative, need for constant detailed directions, 
inability to work independently, narrow interest range. Her assets are 
fair speech, pleasant manner, and a willingness to try. H 
part of a smaller group, she may be less frustrated and less nervous. 
There is need for parent-counseling and guidance. 
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Summary and Reeommerdations. 

1. Beth is recommended for placement in a preprimary class. 

2. The nurse should continue her home follow-up on health routines 
to aid in easing tension and in correcting enuresis. 

3. Learning activities (a) for developing auditorj-. visual, visual- 
motor perception, (b) for butldij^ concepts and vocabula^, and 

(c) for play and sodalizadon with other children should be pro- 

4. She should be guided to develop a sense of responsibility by having 
her, for estarople, take care of her wraps, go to and from places la 
the school building on her own, and put away her playthings. 

5. Parent counseling is needed. If the father can be brought into the 
situation it would be beneficial, so that the entire responsibility does 
not fall upon the moiber- Beth's parents should be encouraged to 
help her understand, carry out routines, and grow in responsibility. 
Following are some suggestions: 

(a) Give her tasks which she can complete. 

(b) Most important of all show her that you are pleased when she 
tries and does welt If she does not do something the way she 
has been directed, avoid scolding or doing it for her. This is 
ofjeu the reason for a child's thinking that he can not perfonn 
a task that is asked of him. 

(c) Be sure that she is watching and listening carefully when a 
directioo is given. Show her how to do a thing rather than 
merely telling ter. Repeat often the thing that she is being 
shown how to do. 

(d) Allow her plenty of time, yet do not allow her to dawdle. HdP 
her only when she needs it. as she tnay be iadined to demand 
help in order to get attention. Let her do as much as she can 
for hereelf, although it may take her longer and require pa- 
tience on the pan of the adults. 

(e) Play activities should be encouraged. 

The brief report on Case B illustrates how a child nay he 
fimctioning intellectually at borderline level with accompanjing 
factors that make sperial-dass placement advisable. 

REPORT OF CASE B 

Kame-.JohnL. Age: 7-4 School: X Grade: I 

Problem. John was referred for study because his age, inferior 
wort ai^ brfiariof suggeaed the need for psychological study. 

Prj'fJiolopieal data. At seven years and four months John had a 
^ntai of five years, eight months, and an intelligence quotient of 
/7, as determined by perfonnaoce on the Stauford-Binet Scale. A 
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specific handicap in immediate memory was apparent, as he failed a 
memory test at the three-year level. His greatest success was along 
lines of language ability. His response in the descriptions of pictures 
came up to expectations for the seven-year level. One outstanding 
feature of the examination was the unevenness of ability it indicated — 
failure in a test at three years, a success at seven years, and an accom- 
panying inability to attend to any one thing for more than a few 
moments at a time. 

In picture completion and form board tests, he was impulsive and 
lacked persistence. On the Gray Oral Reading Test, he did not recog- 
nize any of the words. He was unable to write his name. 

School pt ogress. John had attended kindergarten one term and 
first grade three terms. The teacher reported him as able to do only 
kinde^arten work. 

Social and personality trails. During the examination he was very 
friendly ; he wanted to play with the materials and was in a very talka- 
tive mood. He gave the impression of being likable and suggestible. 
The teacher described him as "sullen, bold, cruel, destructive, mis- 
chievous, excitable, deceitful, quarrelsome, moody." He was reported 
by the teacher as developing habits of smoking, masturbation, and 
truancy. The mother reported that he frequented the streets with 
many older boys who had taught him to play craps, and also that he 
had stolen in the home. ... 

Physical condition. Ife was small for his age, his height being only 
42 Inches— the average of a five-year-old boy. His health history 
showed mumps and measles at the respective ages of three and four 
with no recorded aftereffects. The school nurse reported that tonsils 
and adenoids had been removed two weeks previously and that the boy 


had been ciraimclsed. He h.ad a slight lisp. 

Supplementary inforviation. The family lived in a clean, comfort- 
ably furnished home over a store, in a city block in a neighborhood 
that was rated below average. The stepfather did piecework in a piano 
factory and the mother kept house. The mother was not willing to 
talk about John’s early history or about his father. The boy wa^n 
illegitimate child born when the mother was fifteen years old. Tne 
mother had a three-year-old girl and a two-year-old boy by her hus- 
band. The hoy was shabbily and carelessly dressed in contrast to the 
other children. The mother was young, vacillating, nervous, and l«- 
came easily upset She was exceedingly fussy about the house at the 
expense of her own strength and the children’s freedom. She was 
anxious to have the child behave, but admitted that she had no control 
over him. She made a great deal of his bad habits. The mother sa^ 
that the stepfather thought John was a bad lioy. but was not vciy 
severe with him. The mother was wiffing to cooperate with the schML 
.?«mmary and recommendations. The study SHeg.«‘f a slow^iW 
whose difficulties may be partly due to retarded physical dertlopment. 
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unwholesome environment, and to andesirabfe hafiits that he is de- 
veloping. An examination at Ibe neoroloBical clinic at the H. Hospital 
was arranged and the findings were negative. Aithough the boy is 
young and has an I.Q. of 77, a period of obsers-ation and trial in a 
special class is recommended to determine how serious the situation is 
from the standpoint of both retardation and behavior. Further study 
of the parents' attitude toward the br^ is advised, since one of 
major sources of the difficulty may lie in the child's feeling of in- 
security in the home. 

The boy's interests and ener^ej should be directed into wholesome 
channels in both out-of-school and in-school time. On the basis of his 
performance on the Stanford-Binct test, John Is not yet ready for 
reading. Excursions, stories, dramatic play, rhythms, games, drawing, 
and construction should be given to develop experiences for a reading 
background. Time for free play should be provided, also, so that the 
teacher can observe his interests and behavior. 

While the reports on Cases A and B are illustrative of the 
early recognition of the retarded child, the report on Case C is 
typical of the child who comes late into a school system. 

REPORT OF CASE C 

Name: Sarah S. Age: 13-2 School; Y Grade: 6 

PratUm. Sarah war recommended tor study because she was not 
succeeding in a sixth grade, hav-ing entered the city system from a 
small-town school. 

Psychological data. At thirteen years and two months of age ahe 
had a mental age of nine years, with an I.Q. of 68, as determined by 
performance on the Stanford-Binet Scale. She failed tests in rote 
memory and comprehension. She was unable to make simple change. 
Her best successes were in tests involving language at the ten-year 
level. 

In the Comell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale she rated a per- 
formance age of nine years, three months. She showed limitations in 
planfulness, dexterity, and persistence. 

On the Gray Oral Reading Test, she read as well as the beginning 
grade 4 0 pupil. 

On a local arithmetic test die reached the median for the third 
grade. She was weak in multiplication, division, and problems. 

On local spelling tests she succeeded at the 3.5 grade level. 

School progress. Sarah did not enter school until she was eight, 
because of broken home nmditimis. She spent one year in the first 
pade, one year in the second, repeated the third, and had had one year 
la the fourth grade. Since the third grade, her work had not been 
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satisfactory. She had been m the aixth grade in the city system ^o 
weeks and the teacher said she was able to do only second- or third- 
grade work. 

Social and personalily Initt. The teacher described her as “active, 
happy, sensitive, inaccurate, exdtable, and poor in application, adapt- 
ability, and practical judgment." 

During the examimition she was cheerful and at case. She talked 
freely and had no comprehension of her limitations. She seemed so- 
cially immature. The mother spoke of her as sometimes appearing like 
a seven- or eight-year-old child. She stated that she played happily 
with younger children, but liked girls of her own age. She stated also 
that she showed a good disposition in the home and was willing to help. 

Physical eondilion. The child looks physically immature, but other- 
wise appears healthy. There are no physical defects noted on the 
medical card. The mother thinks of her as being well and heallnj^ 
She reports the habit of enuresis in the child, but is not concerned 
about it, as she says that she had the same trouble until she was four- 


teen years of age. .... 

Home and family. The family was living in a single house in a 
fairly good neighborhood. The house was not yet fully settW, as the 
family had just moved to town. There were, however, evidences ot 
poor housekeeping although the furniture and the equipment 
adequate. The mother, a woman of about average intelligenw, kept 
house and w.tj in her eighth month of pregnancy, stepfather had 
had a steady job for twelve years on piecework at the Kodak factory. 
Six months before this investigation he had been laid off and had had 
no steady work since. The family was worried over its economic condi- 
tion. Sarah’s own father had died when the child was about six years 
old and the home had been broken up for a time. There was one baby, 
ten months old, in the second family. - . , u- .t. 

Dn-clofmental history. The mother stated that Sarah s birth and 
early development had been normal. At one and a a ye 
age. the child had had serious intestinal trouble for about 
At no time had she had any com^Isions or fainting spells, bhe Iiao 

from the beginning been an enuresis problem. 

and recommendations. The study suggests a 
with a late school start who is not living up to her mental abihty aft« 
five years of school experience. Sarah will benefit from 
placement. The smaller group wHl help her develop her and 

number abilities in a practical way. She nwls to 
of achievement in school and home situations. Sp«ific h'Jp *bo“ld be 
given in homemaking that Sarah «« f f 
should be referred to a clinic for study and 
After the family has had time to settle, farther 
he needed in the home to discover whether or not the family 
be given help In their present emergency. 
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Such complete studies of health, intellectual functioning, 
achievement, environment, and personality as these three just 
reported are needed m selecting individuals for placement in 
special classes. These reports serve to suggest the individual 
nature of the problems that the teacher will meet in a sp^al- 
class group. They call attention to the fact that each child is an 
individual whese personality is the result of all of his heredity 
and en\-ironment, and whose education must be an individual 
thing based on the significant findings in his particular case.^ 
Analysis of the case studies rqwrted tends to focus attention 
on the individual nature of each problem and suggests the treat- 
ment needed. There is the common element of retardation in all 
the instances, hut other elements differ. To accept the ihre* 
pupils assigned to special classes merely as retardation problems 
without a knowledge of other conditions would not adequately 
meet the situation for any one of them. 

Home conditions vary for each. For example, with Oise B. 
John, the home and neighborhood conditions are socially and 
morally unfavorable. Undesirable beluvior tendencies are evi- 
dent lathe child's conduct The parents in this case may not be 
able to cooperate very inteUigently with the school or social 
agendes in establishing the right attitudes toward John's be* 
ha>-ior and in aiding the diSd to change his habits. The under- 
standing teacher wiH realise that, in this case, her home contacts 
miKt be frequent to hdp the parents give the boy a feeling of 
security and to develop wholesome interests as a substitute for 
undesirable ones. More information is needed in regard to the 
home relationships and economic conditions of Case C. Sarah, 
to determine what help, u any. the family needs. The teadier 
will have to work with Sarah and with the home for a time to 
gain a better understanding of the “whj^” of Sarah's problems. 

The physical conditions of the three children also differ. 

B, John, is pl^icafly Immature. Further study of his 
physical condition is recommended to determine a possible 
physical basis for his condition. The total picture of Case C, 
Sarah, suggests physical and social immaturity with evident 
imconcem on the parent’s part. There is need here for study and 
treatment of enuresis. 
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The school has a longer pcrioil in which to guide the develop- 
ment of Oise A, Ilcth, and of John, Oise B. On the other hand, 
Case C, Saraii, is a thirtcoi-jTar-oId girl with only three to four 
jxars more of school life before her. She has spent most of her 
scliool days in a school environment unadjusted to her needs. 
She needs help to develop socially, to achieve the best she is ca- 
pable of academically, and to acquire a background of practical 
experience of honicmaking and holding a routine job. 

In sunimar)’, the three ease studies indicate the psycliological 
study ami CN-aluation that is necessary in identifying pupils in 
need of a special program. Moreover, they are valuable in de- 
termining the kind of guidance and educational treatment 
needed by the individual, and in periodic rc-evaluation. 


Questions and Suggestions for Study 


1 . 

2 . 


S. 


6 . 


7. 

8. 


Discuss at least two other reasons than those mentioned for making 
(IS thorough and as objective a study as possible of pupils placed in 
special classes. 

Describe in detail the school achievement anti behavior of three re- 
tarded children 'Ahom you have had in a regular grade. _ 

Llti all the problems you can think of lint arise in die behavior of 
children in the classroom, flow many of these problems “o you 
think may the result of mbplacement due to retardation? Give 
an expUnation for your answer. ., ,t . 

Analyse and disntss the type of information that is provided for m 
the school history form illustrated in this chapter. 

Under what conditions, if any. might the medical examination be 
omitted at the time of ex.nmination to determine special-class pl.ice- 
ment? Al the home visit? 

Which is preferable, a history record in the form of a contimious 
scries of statements or one taken on a prepared record form? Uis- 


cuss the advantages of each. , r . 

Discuss the advantages of such case studies as those described for 

any school child who presents a problem. ^ 

What effect are such studies likely to have on the teacher s methods t 
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Guidance for Retarded Children 


The special class, cci* its comparatively m 

pupils, striking WWactt' 

y the development o! each member to ™ j in- 

orovides aa edccational hborator>' for ot^rvnie,. 

Ic^Sing. tmd guiding the development, behataor. and phj-stem 

xs-ell-being of children. . {n 

Here the teacher may make a careful sti-dj ot ea 
his classroom ennronment She will obseree corefu . 5 

te to her, to other children, and » n«ter>als afd 
she aids him to find the group ot nhich be ^ U- ,.;JB 

integral part, arranges n-ork that ts smted to h,s aW''!;;!’ ^ 
proper materials lot play and for construction, 

^sibilitics that he may assume, and ^courages 
ticipate in various sorts of activities. She nail, ot 
out still more about the duld by visiting his home sndTi » ^ 
hood to observe conditions there firsthand and of 

behavior on the street and on the ptaj-ground. The ' 
favorable and unfavorable reactions in many instant^ *hese 
plained by the psjxhologist's and health service repo s. 
the teacher vrill also study tfioughtfuUy. For only as she « 
to understand the factors operative in the child's behaiior i» - 
able to guide his devclopnient and to create situations tna 
encourage sound health and wholesome habits and attitu es 
general. 
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As was suggested in llie preceding cliaptcr, certain physical 
conditions may need medical attention or corrective training, 
conditions and attitudes in the home may need changing, and 
outside companlonsliip and the use of free time may require re- 
direction. Any such needed change in the child’s health and out- 
of-school environment is as essential to his wholesome develop- 
ment as are the methods and environment of the schoolroom. 

By recording from day to day and from year to year her 
observations, her treatment, and the outcome of her efforts with 
various individuals, the teacher may huild up a record from 
thoughtful analysis of which she may acquire a valuable back- 
ground of child understanding. From this she may leant to rec- 
ognize problems and to treat with ever increasing success various 
kinds of behavior. From this reliable background of understand- 
ing based on thoughtful anal}*sis of actual e.'qwriencc, she may 
learn to provide effective help at all levels of social development 
and of learning ability. 

Classroom Conditions 

Among the first considerations for every child is health. If 
the child is not in good physical condition and if conditions in 
the classroom arc not healthful, the teadicr can hope to effect 
little real improvement in his attitude or accomplishment. 

It is important for every teacher to understand the essentials 
of aheallhfuJ classroom if she is to m.ikc her fullest contribution 
to the encouragement of health in her pupils. Certain of these 
essential elements arc provided for in the following suggestions 
to teachers concerning the responsibilities they should assume 
and the ways of meeting them. 

1. Air movement, temperature, and humidity have a marked 
effect on comfort and on physical and mental energy. In so far as 
is U'ithin your control, be sure to see that the ventilating system 
is supplying clean air without drafts and in adequate quantity to 
eliminate odors. Notify the proper resjwnsible person when it 
docs not, Tlie ordinary thermometer alone does not indicate 
whether the atmospheric condition in a room is within the com- 
fort zone. Attention should be paid to the simultaneous control 
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o! temperature “'’''^™“'e''-\j^«|"™rOTt relative hlimMity 
tore of 68 degrees Fahreuhert and ^ ^gher tem- 

is ideal When a lower humidity is TO , 5 between 

per cent, respeetively, are ,„d assures in- 

determine the best position ,^1 pt on desks and 

benches, etc. The minimum i;gh, should 

chalk boards is twenty to fitly should 

come from above and behind the left *“f“'/'„J?'b 7 „-,„do»-s. 
be placed at an angle of about thirty dep bijo„., Dlltu- 

In no case should the teacher or pupil 7 "“°f ,bc „i„- 

sion or scattering of light is taken car^f by " 7 “ ' j ,;,bl 
dow shades and of artificial I'Sid'hS- Th' ^ ,c. but 

intensity shouid not be occupied by cupboards, 
should be used by the children tor eye r 7 ,/‘!' f Sure 
work should be plain and dishnct. ^8^1 ' 7 " „ 3 „i„um 

Without gloss should be washed regularly to insure max 

reflection of light. . . . , . i »i,. inrllvidual 

3. Desks should be adjusted to the height of the *" .,g 

pupil so that the sitting posture is healthful and ^om 
Writing and reading positions must not ttudy 

desk tops arc not adjustable at different angles, 
stands should be purchased or made as 
Good reading position requires that the material should 
angle of 45 to 70 degrees with the back, and at a 
ally from fourteen to eighteen inches from the eyes. KCi^ 
position of material and eyes should he adjusted by movuic 
work, not the eyes. - ..jg 

These three factors in good reading position rnust be . 
enough for the pupils to make adjustments for their own pa i 
lar needs. These will vary according to the intensity of ig ^ 
the height of the pupil, and the requirements of his eyes. 
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fixed angle, distance, or height is suitable for every individual, 
any more than is one pair of glasses. 

School Health Services 

There is increasing realiaation that scliools have a special 
responsibility in recogniiing the individual health problems of 
all children. More and more school systems assign a ph)-sidan 
and a nurse who arc responsible for physical examinations, 
cumulative health records, and health consultation with parents 
and teachers. 

The tendency is to recommend the physical examination of all 
cliildren at school entrance or just prior to It, and every three or, 
at most, four years thereafter. Annual screening of sight, hear- 
ing, and posture is recommended. In the inictv'als between 
periodic examinations and screening, teachers are counseled to 
note any deviation from a normal, healthful condition and to dis- 
cuss it wiUi the physician or nurse. Tlie conference method in 
which physician, nurse, principal, and teachers discuss health 
obser>'atIons of individual children and select children for medi- 
cal referral is a valuable means for increased understanding of 
child health. Nurse-teacher conferences on individual eases and 
general health problems of diiWren offer like opportunity. 

With the present emphasis in public health on the whole per- 
sonality of the child in the family, scliool, and community setting, 
the special-class tcaclicr will have many opportunities for co- 
operation with school health services. 

Responribilities of the Teacher 

The maintenance and Improvement of the child’s health with 
reference to acute or chronic disorders .should be the teacher’s 
concern, in cooperation with the school health sen ice and the 
family. The special<lass teacher is in a particularly ad^•anla. 
geous position to give such assistance because of tlie relatively 
small number of children in her class and because of the dose 
contact she has with their homes as a result of the responsibility 
she assumes for following up her classroom efforts. 
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There are certain habits and attitudes that the tcadier must 
develop if she is to cooperate effectively in the prevention and 
correction of physical impairments. A brief summarj* of these is 
given here. In considering them, the tcaclier must keep well in 
mind that her health work should be more prcz-ciilive than 
remedial. ^ , 

1. Know the personnel of your health scr\-ice, the plan ot 
physical e-vaminations, screening procedures, pupil referrals, 
conference methods, parent follow-up, and health records. Be 
familiar with the clitld health services, both public and private, 
that are available in your community. 

2. Familiarize yourself with the child's condition through a 
study of his health record, including the family health history 
and the current recommendations of the health examiner. 

3. Learn to observe signs of illness in the child’s appearance 
or conduct and watch for signs of acute disturbance that require 
immediate attention. Be alert to detect any of the following signs 
of acute health impairments; if the child displays any of these, h« 
should be referred immediately to the school health service. 

Unusual color— pallor, flush. Unusual svarmth of skin, sug* 
gesting fever. 

Eruption, rash, ot sores of any kind on the face, neck, chest, 
os arms. 

Running nose — watery discha^e or thick nasal discharge. 

Red or running eye, sties. 

Ear discharge or earache. 

Swollen glands of the neck. 

Sneezing or coughing. 

Sore or inflamed throat, unusual redness near tonsils and uvu^> 
swelling or redness of the tonsils, or a coating of the tonsHs 
with gray or white membrane. 

Noticeable circles under the ^s, and the other signs of fatigue. 

Any other distinct change from the usual appearance and be- 
havior of the child. 

4. Always be on the alert for evidence of impairments that 
may be chronic. These should be given the earliest possible at- 
tention. Throughout your daily contacts with the children, 
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ahva}'s be sensitive to symptoms of any of the following condi- 
tions. Make note of j^our observations. 

Soisory defects. Visual defects are likely to be suggested by a 
fonvard bend, tilt, or twist of the head, by poor posture in 
reading, refusal to work, failure to concentrate on work, 
reading difficulty, eyestrain, irrit^ility. or headaches. Some 
of the defects lying behind these s>Tnptoms are strabimus 
("cross-eye”), myopia (nearsightedness), hyperopia (far- 
sightedness), and astigmatism (imperfection in shape of 
eye). Auditory defects may be suggested by a dull, unre- 
sponsive attitude, daydreaming, turning the head to hear, 
discharge from the ear, or pain in the ear. 

Malnutrition is commonly suggested by listlessness, fatigue, 
poor posture, lack of vitality', and failure to gain steadily in 
height and weight. 

Tuberculosis. No obvious beginning signs of tuberculosis are 
commonly manifested in young children, but deviations from 
ordinary growth in size or signs of undue bssitude should 
cause suspicion and suggest a tuberculin test. If a child shows 
any such tendencies, signs of obvious tuberculosis in otlier 
members of the family should be looked for to determine if 
the child is or has been in contact with one who is activeJy 
tubercular. 

Obstructed brealhinQ. Open mouth, lisUessness. and indistinct 
speech usually indicate an obstruction at any point from the 
tip of the nose back, such as polyps, enlarged tonsils or ade- 
noids, or deviated septum. 

Faulty body mechanics may be revealed in rarious abnormal 
positions of the head, shoiJder, spine, abdomen, knees, and 
feet. Faulty coordination may be revealed by hand movements 
.that are clumsy or Htnitcd in range, by an incorrect walking 
position, by feet tliat are flat, pronated, or have fallen arches. 

Cardiac impairments show themselves in an excessive tendency 
to fatigue, breathlessness, especially with exertion, and, some- 
times, in a bluish color of the lips and skin. 

Focal infections, such as diseased tonsils and adenoids and 
diseased teeth, can rarely be recognizecl by the teacher. 

Abnormal endocrine eondidons are usually revealed by a 
tnarked deviation in growth, slu^ishness, nen'oiisness, and 
hand tremors. 
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Nervous conditions may be manifested by sj-mptoms of chorea 
or convulsive disorders. Chorea shows itself in involuntary 
and purposeless twitching of the head or facial or arm mus- 
cles, and in poor coordination- A convulsive disorder or epi- 
lepsy may be accompanied by irritability, slight lapses of 
consciousness, and in some instances by convulsions, pre- 
ceded or not by aura. 

Allergies, of which asthma is the most frequent, have symptoms 
of wheats, sneezing, coughing, and shortness of breath. 
Diabetes mellitus may be manifested hy the symptoms of fre- 
quent urination and hunger for candies and sweets. 

5. Consult the school health service when the child is re- 
sponding abnormally — when he shows, for instance, tistlcssness 
and indifference, nervousness, flightiness, or irresponsibility, or 
is making unsatisfactory progress. There may be a physical 
cause for his behavior, or the cause may be psychological. 

6. Where physical impairments have been cared for and ob- 
servable improvements in genera! response, behavior, and 
appearance do not appear, look for other deterring factors that 
may be operative. 

7. ^Vherever there are permanent impairments, like progres- 
sive eye trouble, deieclivc hearing, or a cardiac or orthopedic 
condition, medical service should be available. The teacher 
should have a physician’s advice so that classroom conditions 
may be arranged and habits established that may prevent further 
impairment. In case the impainnent is irremediable, there is also 
need for securing the physician’s advice in arranging classroom 
conditions and establishing habits that will minimize strain as 
much as possible. 

8. Discuss with the school health service all group and indi- 
vidual healA needs of the dass. Attend conferences caUed to 
discuss individual pupils. Secure professional advice in health 
matters and keep aU health bets at hand for ready reference. 

9. Know the home of each individual child. Know the atti- 
tude of the family toward questions of health. Know whether 
the family health service onnes through a family physician or 
through a clinic. 
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10, Share your knowled^ of the family circumstances, attU 
tudes, and any other factors with the school health service. 
Sometimes repealed family contacts are necessary before cooper- 
ation is obtained. In such cases consultation with the parents 
may be helpful since the home visit can afford an opportunity 
for the parent to consider the health recommendations from the 
teacher’s point of view. Such visits should always be carried out 
with the knowledge and cooperation of the nurse. 

11. Be aware of conditions such as eye defects, impaired 
hearing, cardiac conditions, and so forth, that require periodic 
examinations, and cooperate with the school health service in 
any necessary follow-up. 

RECORD OP PHYSICAL POLLOW-UP 


School Class Term Beginnins EndinE. 

Teacher 



In order to secure results, there must be constant vigilance 
and effort on the part of the teacher who meets the child daily. 
Each special-class teacher should fill out a form such as is sho^v^ 
in Fig. 3, and keep it on her desk as a constant reminder of 
pupil needs and of her part in physical corrections and adjust- 
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ments that may relieve physical strain or remedy unhealthy con- 
ditions. She also should attend carefully to daily follow-up, 
noting cleanliness and other matters, as well as any of the s}Tn{v 
toms already listed. The teacher should see to it that rest, nutri- 
tion, and exercise are properly providetl for in the program of 
the school day. Maintaining physical fitness becomes an enter- 
prise of chief importance in every classroom. 

Illustrative Case Studies 

The following case studies indicate the results that may be 
obtained through the cooperation of the special-class teacher. 
The first is of a case in which considerable time elapsed before 
remedial treatment was started. When treatment was finally 
initiated, it was largely doe to the efforts of the special-class 
teacher. Her attention to such matters as those that have already 
been outlined here was directly responsible for much of the im- 
provement that ame about Case B illustrates bow one special- 
class teacher, by giving thoughtful consideration to the child s 
health condition as a possible factor in his negative behavior, 
helped in the solution of some of his problems. These two cases 
are illustrations of w hat can be done through the cooperative 
efforts of the school health service and the teacher. 

Report on Case A. Joe, six years of age, Avas attending a 
preprimaiy class. He had been in sdiool three terms and was 
only just beginning to talk. It seemed likely that mental and 
sodal immaturity might be attributed to his general phj-sical 
condition and an apparent hearing defect. The psychologist 
therefore recommended that he remain in the preprimary class 
and that he be given a complete physical examination, including 
a check of his vision and hearing. 

Two weeks later, a physical examination was made, resulting 
in the following recommendations: "See eye specialist Throat 
care needed. Dental care needed. Better nutrition needed. Test 
hearing.” The mother, who was present at the examination, 
seemed willing to cooperate. The school nurse arranged appoint- 
ments at various clinics and the mother was given appointment 
cards. 
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Six months later, the child was seen again by the psychologist. 
Nutrition had improved and he appeared to be in better condition 
physically; but his eyes, ears, and throat were still uncared for. 
The nurse stated that the mother had not taken Joe to the clinics. 
Defective speech was now noticeable, and inattention resulting 
from loss of hearing was becoming apparent. 

Consideration of placement in a primary special class was 
recommended at the end of the term. 

Fout months later, Joe was placed in a primary special class. 
No further physical corrections had been made. The teacher 
noted that the child was very pallid and that he turned his head 
to tlie right when he was trying to hear. She was aware of the 
former recommendations tliat had been made. She consulted the 
school nurse concerning the problem and concerning the family’s 
attitude. She visited the home and helped the motlier to under- 
stand tlie need for care; as a result, joe was admitted to the 
out-patient department of one of tlie local hospitals. Their re- 
port was as follows: “Weight normal; posture poor; because 
of suspicious signs in lungs, lest for tuberculosis was given but 
proved negative; hypertrophied tonsils and adenoids removed, 
satisfactory convalescence. Diagnosis of chronic otitis media, 
right, with defective hearing. Ear condition to be treated regu- 
larly at clinic.” 

The hearing test at the school showed 35 per cent loss in the 
right ear and 20 per cent loss in the left ear. Joe was seated 
advantageously, and auditory training and speech-reading at 
school were arranged for. 

' Two months later, Joe’s eyes were examined and glasses were 
fitted. His teeth were taken care of at the dental dispensary. 

Four years later, tlie records shoived a yearly dicck on eye, 
ear, nose, and throat conditions. He bad had speech-reading and 
speech instruction from a special teacher. The instruction was 
being continued by the spedal-class teacher. His speech had 
improved except for carelessness about word endings, especially 
the final s. 

Although Joe was innately slow-learning, he improved notice- 
ably. At the age of eleven years he read material of grade 3.5 
difficulty readily; he had spring aVility sufficient for simple let- 
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ter-writing, record-keeping, and so forth. He could add,^ sui^ 
tract, and multiply, and could apply these skills. He enjoj'ed 
constructive work and showed fair skill in it. He was a liappyt 
coopcrath’e member of his scIto<d group. 

Report on Case B. James, aged ten years and one monm, 
was recommended by the teacher for study because of instability 
and retardation in reading. The teacher stated that he was 
nervous, excitable, had poor memory, poor coordination, and 
slow mental reactions. The home conditions shon’ed a ncuroliCr 
unstable mother who had no control over the child and was awy 
from the home all day at work. 

TIic psychological examination showed an I.Q. of 75 with 
sufficient retardation and unusual behavior for special-class 
placement The only recommendation on the physical examina- 
tion was (or dental care. 

After placement, the teacher noted a continued inability to 
adjust to others, irritability, quarrelsomeness, and nervous man- 
nerisms suggesting chorea. She wanted, first, to find out if there 
was any physical cause for the behavior. The child balked at 
seeing a doctor, and repeated contacts with the mother showed 
that she had no power of suasion. After the child felt secure 
with the teacher, the teacher and the school nurse succeeded in 
getting him to go to the dental dispensary. He was given also a 
thorough pediatric examination. As a result, his nose and throat 
were operated on and he was drcurociscd. A special Wasser- 
mann test showed negative results. Examination and observa- 
tion were made at a neurological clinic. The child was given 
medicine, and arrangements were made for midmoming and 
midaftemoon pints of milk, and for an afternoon rest period in 
school. Not until she realized that these health measures were 
improving the boy’s attitudes did the mother cooperate in the 
matter of diet, rest habits, and treatment 

Development of Habits and Attitudes 

The spenal class from its very beginning has recognized the 
Importance of de\-el^ing, insofar as possible, emotional stabil- 
ity and normal reactions in the mentally retarded child, although 
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early attempts in this direction were not made in the light of all 
tliat is now known in the field of diild development and mental 
hygiene. It is generally recognized tliat the development of social 
habits, attitudes, and emotions is important, and that this de- 
velopment should not be left to diance but must definitely be 
planned for. 

This principle is particularly applicable to the education of 
pupils in special classes. Briefly stat^, some of the mental-health 
needs of the mentally retard^ child which can be met in the 
school are (1) the need for success and acliicvemcnt, (2) the 
need for recognition and approval from others, (3) the need for 
belonging to a group, (4) the need for activity and new experi- 
ence, and (S) the need to face reality. 

Certain elements in the school setting have their effect on 
these needs and upon the emotional well-being of the child. 
There is, first, the teadier-pupil relationship in which the child 
is accepted for wliat he is and helped to experience success from 
day to day. Second, there arc the social and working groups of 
which he is a part. The special class affords participation with- 
out unfair competition and provides for the recognition of 
achievement. In this atmosphere, the diild's efforts and contri- 
butions arc accepted by {teers as uxll as by adults. He becomes 
a worthy group mcml«r. School committees, assemblies, games, 
and so on, afford recognition and acceptance in the larger school 
group. Third, varied activities in the special class stimulate new 
interests for the child and help him develop his abilities. His 
needs for exploration and activity are therefore satisfied. 

In the school environment that affords the opportunity for 
acceptance, achievement, and belonging, the child will grow 
toward social maturity. The behavior traits described in the 
statements immediately following indicate development toward 
this goal. In these statements, terms descriptive of general be- 
havior are analyzed into the specific elements involved. 

Cooperaticn 

Is willing to do his share when the group is working together. 

Realizes that the success of a group undertaking depends on 
each member's doing his best, 
otlinurs when they need bdp. 
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Works well with leaders. 

Is attentive to work at hand. . 

Is ^villing to put aside an bdiridnal preference for the good ot 
the group. 

Self-Confidenee 

Is willing to trj* new tilings. 

Is willing to discuss with others how wdl he has done a thing. 
Explains to visitors what he is d<Mng. 

Is interested in showing his accomplishments to his classmates, 
to other school members, and to his family. 

Dependdbilily 

Keeps at his work steadily without constant stimulation from 
another. . 

Takes and returns notes from home when requested. Satisfac- 
torily completes a duty that he tmdertakes, such as sw’cepmg. 
dusting, caring for plants, acting as traffic officer, waiter, as- 
sembly usher, and so forth. 

Goes on errands promptly. 

Friendship and Soekbilily 
Ukes to be with other diQdren. 

Tells others about his play and Ids w*ork. 

Has play friends. 

Enjpj's cooperative work and play. 

Shows wholesome interest in the other sex. 

Cheerfulness 

Retires that individual good humor contributes to the cheer and 
happiness of the group. 

Is a g^ loser in games and sports. 

Does whal is expected of him cheerfully. 

Accepts criddsm cheerfully. 

Has fun with other duldren. 

Courlesy 

Displays an attitude of courteous consideradon of others in the 
classroom, the school rorridors, the school assembly, the clinic, 
and so forth. 

Perseveranee 

Keeps at a task until it is 

Wants to complete his task sadsf^orQy. 

Is willing to try again to aclueve a sadsfactoty outcome. 
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Generosity and Unselfishness 

Shares articles and experiences with other children. 

Shares ‘'turns’’ in games or activities. 

Is interested in making things for others. 

Cares for stray animals. 

Shares time ; helps with tasks at school and at home willingly 
and cheerfully. 

Is tolerant and understanding of the successes and limitations of 
others. 

Honesty and Truthfulness 

Is fair and honest in play. 

Is fair and honest in work. 

Acknowledges when he has done something wrong. 

Returns or reports found articles. 

Gin be trusted with another person's articles and money. 

Some simple rules for the teacher to observe in building such 
habits and attitudes may be very briefly suggested here. 

1. Provide an environment conducive to good behavior — 
well-ordered regularity in routine, suitable work and play, wise 
teaching guidance. Chapters 11 to 18 of this book discuss in 
detail conditions that will promote desirable social habits and 
attitudes. 

2. State verbal directions and suggestions effectively, mak- 
ing them positive, definite, and short enough to be understood. 
Learning difficulties often He in the fact that the teacher does not 
realize that the child does not understand. Emphasize and re- 
peat wliat the cliild is to do rather than what he is to avoid. 

3. Be sure that the child understands svhat he is striving for. 
He must understand that behavior is not made up of vague 
qualities suggested by the ■words “good,” “bad,” “polite,” but of 
habits that he is developing in terms of specific actions. “Self- 
control,” ’‘courtesy,” etc., have no meaning for the diild until 
he has associated numerous specific behavior habits with these 
terms. 

4. Associate satisfaction in the child’s mind with having 
acted in a desirable way. A|^rove desirable behavior. Avoid 
finding fault with what is hisigntficant. Know when to over- 
look things. 
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5. Associate dissatisfaction with undesirable tendenciw by 
letting the child take the consequents of his acts, by withhold- 
ing approval, or withdrawing a privilege. 

6. Provide many situations where the desirable tendency 
function. Showing the child what is right, without giving the 

opportunity for practice, is of little avail. 

7. Learn to understand the “why* of behavior for each indi- 
vidual child. Give the aggressive child an opportunity to release 
his feelings through expressive media, sudi as finger painting 
and clay modeling. Accept and try to understand the feelings ot 
the child by listening to him. Avoid placing blame. 

8. Talk things over with the children, let them express them- 
selves freely and arrive at decisions on what constitutes accept- 
able conduct. 

9. When study and effort on the part of the school have been 
expended in helping the child to overcome undesirable behavior 
and it still persists, the matter should be referred to a child 
guidance clinic 

Adjustment Between School and Home 

The teacher finds the explanation of much of the child s 
behavior in the home and neighborhood conditions. The hygi- 
enic and economic conditions in the home, the mental ability ot 
the parents, their emotional control, their interest in the child s 
welfare, their ambition or lack of ambition for him, their moral 
values — all vitally affect the child's development. The environ- 
ments of slow-lcaming children vary as those of other children 
from the home that gives the best of care and training to the 
home deprived of ph>’stca1 comforts and parental affection and 
nurture. Where undesirable home conditions are present 
crowded quarters, lack of privacy, no place to play, poor house- 
hold management, lack of regularity, overworked, irritable par- 
ents, or fearsome parents — there are correspondingly few oppor- 
tunities to practice desirable habits. When the social standards 
of foreign-bom parents are at variance with American pra^ 
ticcs, the slow-learning child is at a loss to understand what is 
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expected. There may, of course, exist favorable conditions along 
with unfavorable ones. In the case studies cited in the previous 
chapter there is evidence of a variety of such favorable and un- 
favorable environmental influences. The degree of individual 
educational success will depend cm the teacher's taking account 
of tliese %-arioHS influences as she guides and teaches each child 
from day to day. 

The teacher's contact with the home should be frequent, to 
enable her not only to understand the child better but also to 
(1) interpret the school and its puipose to the home, (2) aid the 
development of desirable family attitudes toward the child, (3) 
secure, if possible, cooperation of the home in the development of 
habits, attitudes, and appreciations in the child, (4) discover 
serious home conditions that should be investigated, and (S) 
offset in school some of the inadequacies of the home. 

The teacher sliould interpret the school and its purpose to the 
home in a sympathetic manner. She should approach the home 
or the parent in a spirit of friendliness, helpfulness, sympatlty, 
and cooperation. Her contact should supply a warm human rela- 
tionship that will make for mutual conhdence and cooperation 
among parent, dtild, and teacher. This home contact affords an 
opportunity to help the parents realize that the teacher's chief 
concern is the well-being and progress of their cliild. If the 
teacher succeeds in seairirg the parents’ confidence in and co- 
operation with the school’s efforts, the possibilities for the child’s 
satisfactory adjustment are greatly increased. 

The attitude of the various members of the family group has 
a profound influence on the child’s personality. Often the slow 
child does not have a feeling of security in the home because of 
the family’s failure to understand %vhy he does not respond like 
otlier children. He may be characterized at home as "careless,” 
"lazy,” “dumb,” or "perverse,” compared unfairly with others, 
and nagged or scolded unreasonably. As a result, he feels out of 
harmony and insecure in the family group. It is particularly 
important, therefore, that be should experience success in school 
and that he should have contacts with a teadier and classmates 
who can. give Kim. a feeling of security. But the spedal-class 
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teacher should also coimsel in the home As *'’' *“*“ 
prets the child’s ahllity to the parents, “ “ 

Lnd the reasons for his slot^ess and to recogn.re h.s ass ts a^ 
attitude of faullSnding on the part of the family 
changed to one of understanding and appreciation. TOm me 
parents sec the resuits of continuous careful daily 
close teacher guidance, they can better „ 

efforts and his progress, however slow it nuy be. Where m y 
continue to be exacting and intolerant, the wise teacher >s doubly 
conscious of the school's part in offsetting this 

The more unihcd the effort of home and school, the txuer 
from the standpoint of the child’s development. It is difficuU i 
the child to he obedient, cooperative, and trustworthy » 
and school are setting up conflicting standards and stimuli. « 
may try to please one and disregard the other, or become oi 
couraged and try to please neither. Hence, it is important tna 
school and parents should be agreed on what they expect from a 
child. It will be well for them to define and agree on such den- 
nltc standards of conduct as coming to school clean and on time, 
bringing lunch money once a week, banking regularly in the 
school bank, attending the clinic, attending the library story 
hour, getting the required amoimt of sleep each night, watching 
weight, keeping tra^ of the diet for a week, and so on. 

The wise teacher who knows the home knows the degree o 
cooperation that may reasonably be expected from it. In some 
instances she will be aware that all she can hope for is the par- 
ents’ approval of the aims of the school. She will know that she 
must be largely responsible for carrying out desirable plans. 

^Vhen the teacher finds in the home economic, hygienic, or 
moral conditions that she believes require attention, she should 
refer the matter to the proper authority for investigation. In her 
visits she should note any sudi serious inadequacies or harmful 
influences. 

The school must consider itself responsible for providing as 
best it can an environment that affords any needed opportunities 
the home may fail to give, and for seeing that home conditions 
are bettered wherever this is possible. 
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Records and Their Value 

The teacher who is trying to understand and to guide child 
development in the ways that t\ave been suggested needs a 
method for recording effort and progress. She must keep notes 
on the physical care, home adjustment, educational progress, 
and so on, of individual children. Schools are recognizing the 
need for recording this kind of information in permanent and 
cumulative form for all children. Because of the long-recognized 
need for individual study of the mentally retarded, detailed 
records for this group have been kept by many schools for some 
time. These records are invaluable during the child's school life 
as an aid in interpreting the cliild’s beltavior and his accomplish- 
ments, in determining promotions to more mature groups and 
to types of prevocational training, and in determining in doubt- 
ful cases whcUier or not institutional placement is advisable. 
In afterschool life they may be an aid in occupational adjustment 
and in determining a suitable course of treatment if the child 
presents a social problem. 

An informal method for keeping individual pupil records that 
will include ( 1 ) the teacher’s yearly plan (see Fig. 4) for treat- 
ment of each child developed from an analysis of his needs, ( 2 ) 
a running record of actual treatment, development, and progress, 
and (3) a cumulative record on which the teacher can sum- 
marize from her plans and running record the pupil’s progress 
j'carbyyear, is suggested here. 

The teacher should review the yearly plan frequently and 
change it as needed. The running record may be kept by attach- 
ing to this plan form one sheet for each of the three phases of 
development outlined: (1) social and emotional, (2) physical, 
(3) educational. The teacher enters on these dated records of 
treatment, development, and accomplishment as the year pro- 
gresses. 

The ramulative record will consist of statements summarized 
at the end of each year from the running records of treatment 
and development under the three headings: (!) social and emo- 
tional, (2 ) physical, (3 j educationaL 
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TEACHER'S YEARLY PLAN 

Name 

School Class Year; from to . 

No. of terms of spedal-class attendance 

MJL CA. LQ. Date of Escanunatioo. 


Cbob's Needs 

1. Social and emotional 

a) Homeandfamiljr relatiottships: 
Consider kind of oeighWhood; 
hygienic, economic, moral, in* 
fluences in home; attitudes of 
bmily group; associates. 
Pefsonality* 


SCCCESTtOKS TOE MeSTTKO 

Nesss 


I. 

a) 




2. Physical: Consider slae, growth. 2, 
impairments, habits of personal 
care and health oulntenance.* 


3. Edaeational: Consider derelojH 3. 
ntent in toot subjects, social coo- 
cepts and orientadon, industrial 
arts, play, and recreational inter- 
ests.* 


Teacher 


Principal 


Fig. 4. Form for Teacher’s Yearly Plan. 
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Any method or plan for kecfnng records will be dependent on 
the local organization, the curriculum, and other conditions of 
the immediate situation. The items listed in the suggestions 
here do not constitute complete record forms, but are rather sug- 
gestive of how records may be developed to aid in interpreting 
and guiding the diild's bdiavior and progress. The teacher will 
use them in consulting from time to time with her principal and 
supervisor, and also with any other persons working directly 
with the child, as to plans and progress. Dependent on the indi- 
vidual pupil conditions and problems, some records will be longer 
and more detailed than others. These plans and running records 
are to be considered the teacher’s working sheets, and remain in 
the classroom. At the end of the year, the cumulative record 
may be filled out by the teacher and a copy forwarded to the 
principal’s or supervisor’s office. 

As records of scholastic marks and grades give place to rec- 
ords that give a more complete and descriptive picture of child 
growth, it becomes necessary to devise satisfactory methods and 
forms for recording progress. Cumulative record forms present 
a special challenge, since they must be succinct but adequate, 
easily readable and easily comparable from year to year. Schools 
generally are experimenting in the matter of developing effec- 
tive records. 

Parents and children generally are interested in report cards. 
There are frequent parent queries about progress for an entering 
diild. The parent of the child who is placed in a special class 
wonders about his progress and his marks. When the children 
are dismissed on report card day, the retarded child wants to 
carry home a report like the rest. Since it should tell a fair story 
for iitm, there will have to be modification or change in the 
regular report form. It sliould, however, be the same size, color, 
and format as those carried by children of his age level. Many 
report card forms use check lists to indicate satisfactory progress, 
unsatisfactory progress, or degrees of progress. These check 
lists cover not only the school subjects but usually include per- 
sonal, social, and work habits. TTie special-class pupil can be 
rated according to his potential learning ability: Is he learning 
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as svdl as can be expected o! Hm? Does he need to put forth 
moreefforttoachieve? , , 

Administrator and teachers should agree on markings a 
content. Report cards thoughtfully made out by the teachc’’ a" 
supplemented by conference with parents at home and at schoo 
are generally acceptable to both parents and child. There uii 
be the occasional disturbed parent who needs special considera- 
tion or counsel. With growing pupil confidence in the teacher, 
however, the cliild’s acceptance and satisfaction with his report 
card grows and the indifferent or critical parent, in time, gen- 
erally changes his attitude. 

With such careful study, obsen’atlon, and planning as is sug- 
gested in this chapter, the teacher develops a vital interest m 
child behavior, welcomes the stimulation that new problems 
bring, and grows in ability to meet Individual needs. She then 
comes to view the classroom environment, the curriculum, mate- 
rials, and methods that are discussed in the succeeding chapters 
as a means to the total development of the child, and worth-while 
only insofar as they originate in the needs of the cliild and con- 
tribute to his development. 


Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. Caroline Zachry says, "Personality is an educational responsibility. 
Discuss this statement. 

2. Why should the physical and mental well-being of the chDd be a 
prime consideration of education? 

3. What plan would you make for follow-up work in regard to the 
health of your pupils if you were teaching in a small school oi^oi- 
zation that did not have a health department or a school nurse? 

4. Describe what you consider an average home, an above-average 
home, a bclow-averagc home. Compare your descriptions with 
those of two other persons. Why is it better in attempting to give 
an idea of a child's background always to describe conditions rather 
than merely to rate a ixme as averse, abcFve. or below? 

5. Discuss the teacher’s approach to the home that wnll not admit that 
its child is slow. 

6. What answer uould you make to the teacher who says, "What is 
the use of making a home visit? I can find out more and all I 

to know about the child’s home and family by talking with the child 
as he is helping me after schodL" 
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7. Study and discuss the varioos record forms suggested in this 
chapter. 
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Wnrre, Vcbsa. Studying the MMduei Pupil. New York : Harper & 
Bros, 1958. 

Procedures and techniques for individual pupil study and their 
value are discussed by a teacher who carried out such study; 
dearly stated with thought-provofciBg illustrations. 



Part IV 

Developmenc of the Program 
at Various Levels 



Growth in Attainments 


Before planning a program for the education of tlic slow* 
learning, it is important to ha%*c well in mind a general picture 
of what the members of this group may reasonably be expected 
to achieve at various periods in their school experience. 

In this chapter the growth in educational abilities or attain* 
ments (developmental tasks) that may be expected from cldl* 
dren at tlicse same age levels will be outlined. The information, 
attitudes, habits, and skills indicated here as “attainments’' are 
those in which obser\’abIe growth should take place at tlie levels 
designated. The degrees of development suggested in each of 
these age periods not only can be realized with these children, but 
are also recommended as ideal objectives for the various groups. 
They imply an integrated program that is continuous and devel- 
opmental from year to year, and they are designed to promote 
progress toward those objectives that arc outlined in Cliapfer 6. 

The attainments outlined must be considered as indicating 
in only a general way what may be expected from mentally re- 
tarded children. Tliey are those tliat may generally be expected 
from pupils with I.Q.’s above 55 or 60, since this group makes 
up the greater part of any special<Iass enrollment — those less 
capable represent only a small minority. 

It must also be remembered that draracteristics of the cliild 
other than intelligence will influence his attainment ; some pupils 
with I.Q.’s well above 55 will be handicapped by some other 
171 
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factor in their make-up. In certain school situations, tM, short- 
ness of the school day, inadequate faahties, or some other con 
tion may interfere with the realization of the attamments h«e 
defined. The statements may be considered, however, as gen 
erally legitimate and reasonable. 


General Attainments 

General attainments are defined here for three age groupings 
—primary, intermediate, and high school The fy 
termediate units are composed of preadolescents ; the , 

unit, of adolescents. These groupings are in accord ^ 

developmental patterns of growth outlined in Chapter 3. gen- 
eral chronological- and mental-age parallels for these gremps ar 
indicated. These attainments are also classified awrdmg as 
they contribute to the realiiation of the various objectives « 
out in Chapter 6 — the development of healthy bodies and healthy 
personalities, of working knowledge of the tool subjects, o 
ability to find satisfying and satisfactory life in the home an 
the community, of ability to function effectively in industry, an 
of capacity for wholesome and satisfying use of leisure time. 
There will, of course, be overlappings in any of these groupings- 
They are intended only to suggest general principles. 


Specific Attainments at Various Age Levels 

The outline of general abilities and attainments presented 
below indicates the growth anticipated for slow-Ieaming childr^ 
at succeeding age levels and suggests, in a general vv’ay, what the 
school may hope to attomplish. Principals, consultants, an 
teachers will find it helpful to study these general abilities of 
attainments, keeping in mind the particular needs which their 
pupils manifest, and restating or supplementing the list accora* 
ingly. It is evident, however, that numerous experiences and 
numerous specific learnings must take place in order to realise 
these life goals. The immediate problem for the teacher 
always be to provide, term by term, learning activities that wil 
aid growth toward the general attainments. 
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In order to plan these activities with a view to such continu- 
ous grovvtli, and, particularly, so that she may always keep 
dearly in mind the needs and capacities of her pupils, it is impor- 
tant for the teaclier that such general statements of aims be 
broken down into more spedhe definitions of attainments for 
different ages. Lists of tentative abilities or attainments should 
therefore be set up for the several age levels, beginning with the 
age of six or seven years and continuing to the age of school-leav- 
ing or of job placement. In devising such attainments, physical 
and mental growth and social development at different ages must 
be considered. The range of individual differences in gro\vth 
potentialities at any age must also he taken into account. For 
example, pupils with a mental potentiality rated approximately 
at SO to 65 I.Q. naturally will not realize at any age level so 
many attainments as will tlie more capble group rated approxi- 
mately at 65 I.Q. or better. The fact must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that there can be no demarcation of individuals or groups 
on the basis of intelligence alone since other factors are always 
operative. In planning metltods to elicit the more specific attain- 
ments for any age grouping, therefore, the teacher must take 
into consideration the differences within the group. 

The attainments suggest what may be expected of the ma- 
jority of children of given ages and abilities, but they must always 
be considered by the teacher in relation to the individual child. 
The important thing is that each child must be helped to achieve 
all that he can. Where the goal set is beyond the child’s ability 
or does not call for the fullest exercise of his powers, a new one 
must be established. Occasionally, there will be the child who 
shows marked failure because of physical immaturity, sensory 
defects, emotional instability, repeated habits of failure in the 
grades, or adverse home ermditions. For him there is a need for 
intensive individual study by the teacher and special treatment. 

A carefully developed list of desirable attainments at different 
age levels has been prepared in the areas of health, communica- 
tive or language arts, social studies, and science. The list should 
prove helpful to both the tcadicr and the parent. It will define 
goals of accomplishment toward which both teaclier and child 
may consciously work from week to week anti Irom year to year. 
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Tlie attainment levels set up for the age groupings from seven 
to sixteen years also suggest competencies which the indi- 
vidual child can achieve ultimately, and indicate the length of 
time that may be needed for their realization. A consideration of 
these should lead both the teacher and the parent to place em- 
phasis on the cliild’s real and present needs, and should help 
them to understand and accept his potentiality for slow gro\vth 
toward ultimate social and occupational adjustment. 

Health Attainments. The more capable child will under- 
stand more of the “why’s” related to health activities than will 
the less capable. The important elements for all children, how- 
ever, arc wholesome attitudes and good habit formation. 

Chronological Ages 7 or 8 Years to JO or JJ Years 

1. Acquires and practices healthful habits — lias eleven and one- 
half to twelve hours of sleep a day; plays out-of-doors. 

2. Acquires and practices healthful food habits and begins to 
know some of the proper foods for growth and health- 
drinks milk; eats a leafy vegetable at one meal a day and 
recognizes several varieties of such food; eats some fruits 
every day and recognizes several varieties. 

3. Has a knowledge and appreciation of corrective health 
measures — takes rests if underweight; goes to the dentist; 
realizes that the school nurse is a friend and seeks her help 
when needed ; goes willingly to the doctor. 

4. Meets daily health needs — participates in recording health 
and cleanliness habits. 

5. Engages In free play and in organized games and responds 
to different rhytlims. 

6. Follows safety practices when in traffic, during play, and 
so on. 

Chronological Ages 11 Years to 13 or i4 Years 

1. Continues to practice healtliful habits. 

2. Continues to practice healthful food habits and gains more 
knowledge of the proper foods for growth and health. 

3. Meets daily health needs and partidpates in keeping Ids 
health record. 

4. Has made noticeable pr^ress in conforming to accepted 
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standards of personal hypcne and cleanliness — takes care of 
the nails and hair. _ , 

5. Has a growing appredation of safety practices in traffic, 
when engaged in shopfung, home duties, games, and so on. 

6. Understands and can apidy simple first aid. 

7. Comes to know that the school nurse pves assistance in 
minor ills, advises and acts in emergencies in school, and 
visits homes to help parents with health practices. _ 

8. Understands the value of dental and medical services. 

Chronological Ages IS or 14 Years to 16 Years or Older 

1. Has formed personal health habits and knows their value 
bathes regularly ; takes proper care of the hands, uses water, 
soap, hand lotion ; manicures the nails ; takes proper care of 
the hair, including regular shampoo ; knows which foods 
necessary and chooses a wcU-fcalanced diet; chooses clothing 
suitable for the occasion, and takes care of clothes. 

2. Has information and has formed habits related to disease 

pre>‘cntion — ^koows that %'arious communicable diseases Vf 
preventable ; realizes the necessity of cleanliness in handling 
food. _ . . 

3. Has a knon ledge of public health services — Is familiar with 
community and school health fadlities and community he^ 
measures, such as the provision of pure water, purc-food 
laws, and proper sanitation. 

4. Has a general understanding of the structure and funcbon- 
ing of certain parts of the body, such as the teeth and dig^* 
live tract, as a background for the practice of health habits- 

5. Has a general knowledge of ph>'siological changes at ad^ 
lescence as a basis for understanding and accepting bodily 
change. 

6. Engages in ph;^cal aettvities, such as team and grot^ 
games, competitive feats (jumping, running, and so forth), 
and folk and social dancing. 

7. Kealizes the relationship of healthy physique and good 
grooming to social acceptance. 

8. Understands healthful conditions in employment. 

Communicative or Language Arts Attainments. The Sp®* 
cific attainments in the communicative or language arts described 
here have particular significance for the mentally retarded. Th* 
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satisfaction and security which the diild gains from even a nilni- 
mum practical mastery of these arts cannot be overlooked. There- 
fore, the personal-social aspects of development are incorporated 
in the following outline. 

The communicative or language arts are included under age 
groupings as an orderly sequence of skills in which pupils of 
vaiy’ing capacities will grow from year to year. The age group- 
ings and overlap in ages suggest different rates and levels of 
achievement for children of nearly the same chronological age. 
Some nine-year-olds, for example, with potentiality of approxi- 
mately 70 to 75 I.Q. will be ready for the attainments of first- 
year reading while others, potentially less capable, will not be 
ready till ten years of age or older. 

Chronohgtcai Ages 7, S, and 9 Years {Readxng Readiness and 
Beginning Reading) 

Persenal-socUt development, ineluding Ibtenlng and expression: 

1. Has a growing hearing and speaking vocabulary; uses 
names of common objects such as f(^s, clothing, toys, 
games, tools, because of many firsthand experiences. 

2. Assumes more and more responsibility at home and school. 

3. Likes to work on real jobs. 

4. Seeks approval of peers as well as adults. 

5. Works and plays with a group and respects the rights of 
others ; shares and takes turns. 

6. Imitates adult activities. 

7. Enjoys spontaneous dramatic play; wants to use such 
things as clotlung and housekeeping equipment in play. 

8. Uses language spontaneously in play. 

9. Contributes to planning and cooperative stories, and ex- 
presses himself in complete ideas. 

10. Pronounces the names of schoolmates, prindpal, members 
of his family, and the teacher plainly; can give his address. 
Attitude toward reading and the use of books : 

1. Enjoys listening to stories and poems. 

2. Memorizes and enjoys saying simple jingles and rhjTnes. 

3. Enjoys looking at books. 

4. Finds enjoyment in pictures by naming the objects or 
activity they represent ; tells a ia^iar story irom pictures. 
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5. Desires to leam to read. 

6. Voluntarily looks at books on a reading table. 

7. Knows that printed symbols mean something. 

Beginning reading skills: 

1. Begins to use the left-to-right eye ino\'eraent to foUow a 
moving pointer or liner. 

2. Colors to line. -it,,, 

3. Begins to obseni’e likenesses, differences, and special cnar 
acteristics in word forms. 

4. Uses picture clues as helps in identifying new words. 

5. Begins to use context clues in oral language situations. 

6. B^ns to read silently before reading aloud. 

7. Illustrates content of sentences and stories read orally oy 

drawing and dramatization. _ . , 

8. Orally answers questions about short stories read or 
to pupils. 

9. Makes stories of pictures with help of the teacher. 

10. Arranges sample picture material in a meaningful sequence. 

ChrenelotfUal Ages 9, 10, and 11 Years {First- and Second-Ytof 
Reading) 

Personal-social development, including listening and expression. 

1. Likes to assume responsibility for home and school tasks. 

2. Likes to help younger cWIdren. . 

3. Cooperates in formulating and livii^ up to group*®^ 
rules. 

4. Desires approval from adults and peers. 

5. Shows more interest in peers and what they arc doin^ 

6. Has growing realization of his ability to do more thing 
and to do them belter. 

7. Converses, listens to others, and contributes to group dis 
cussion. 

8. Adds to his vocabulary. 

9. Asks meaningful questions and answers questions dearly* 

10. Arranges events in sequence. 

11. Uses complete ideas in relating an inddent or telling a 
story. 

12. Dramatizes situations and stories. _ 

13. Is aware of correct forms, such as "I saw,” “I did,” 
were,” and so forth. 

14. Uses common courterics. 
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15. Plays the part of a host or honest. 

16. Is learning to use the telephone and take messages. 

Attitude toward reading and the use of books : 

1. Completes independently tlie reading of a story begun by 
teacher. 

2. Attempts to read common signs, such as street signs, 
streetcar placards, store signs, and so on. 

3. Heads to gain information. 

4. Locates contents and pages more quickly. 

Eye habits: 

1. Reads without the aid of a liner and without pointing to 
the words. 

2. Holds the book at the proper distance from the eyes. 

Word identification: 

1. Uses initial sound dues in recognizing words and increases 
his recognition of common words and phonograms. Shows 
progress in using phonetic, word, and context clues in 
identifying words. 

2. Begins to master the basic words in Dolch's word list. 

Oral reading: 

1. Does more silent reading in preparation for oral reading. 

2. Heads orally for many different purposes : to give informa- 
tion, to delight others with a story, to read charts, to take 
character parts, and so forth. 

Silent reading and comprehension : 

1. Orally answers questions on text read silently or orally. 

2. Studies independently and copies words, phrases, or sen- 
tences in answer to two or three written questions. 

3. Recognizes quotation marks and their significance. 

4. Can locate the conversation of a particular character. 

5. Retells in sequence contents of stories read. 

6. Reads directions and follows them. 

Written English and spelling: 

1. Learns to spell basic words. 

2. Improves writing form. 

3. Copies stories, invitations, or notes of thanks written co- 
operatively. 

4. Knows that a sentence should begin with a capital letter 
and end with period or question mark. 
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5. Writes one- or t^vo-sentence stories based on pictures. 

6. Enters items on pupil or class weather, health, or activity 
records. 

ChromhgUd Ages 11, 12, 13 Years (Third- and Fourth-Year 

Reading) 

Personal-social development, including listening and oral expres- 
sion: 

1. Has social awareness of belonging to a group and recog- 
nizes the value of his contributions. 

2. Assumes more and more responsibility at home and a 
school. 

3. Likes to work on jobs that have some importance. 

4. Seeks approval of peers as wrell as adults. 

5. Converses and contributes to group discussion. 

6. Makes requests or gives simple directions and explana- 
tions clearly, both in person and by telephone. 

7. Participates in presenting class activities, such as a puppst 
show, to an audience. 

8. Uses common courtesies. 

P. Plays the part of a host or hostess. 

10. Uses complete ideas In relating an inddent or telling a 

story. „ 

11. Uses correct forms, such as “I saw," "I did,” “You were, 
and so forth. 

12. States information clearly. 

Attitude toward reading and the use of books : 

1. Shows interest in the news and knows where to find the 
date, weather report, advertisements of larger stores, and 
local news items, in a newspaper. 

2. Brings to school books or stories which he has enjoyed. 

3. Goes occasionally to the library for books. , 

4. Uses tlie table of contents to locate a title or to find needed 
information on a subject. 

Eye habits : 

1. Uses regular cyt movements in reading easy material. 

2. Has less need for vocalization or lip movements. 

Word identi/icatton: 

1. Uses phonetic, word, and context dues. 

2. Masters basic words in Dokh’s word list 
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Oral reading: 

1. Studies reading lessons and exercises Independently. 

2. Independently prepares for oral reading before a group. 
Comprehension : 

1. Reports orally on a library book or a selection from the 
reading table. 

2. Recognizes paragraph form and can state the thought of 
a paragraph. 

3. Follows directions of silent reading exercises. 

4. Selects parts to dramatize. 

Written English and spelling: 

1. Leams to spell basic words. 

2. Keeps his own word list or refers to class word list. 

3. Can state orally and write two or three meaningful sen- 
tences in which newly mastered words are used. 

4. Writes short sentences from dictation. 

5. Enters items on pupil or class records. 

6. Can write a brief invitation or note of thanks. 

7. Can write a friendly letter. 

8. Improves ^vr^ti^g form (teams cursive writing if it has 
not already been mastered). 

Chronohgieal Ages 13. 14, 15, 16 Years and Older {Third-, 
Fourth-, and Fifth-Year Reading) 

Personal-social development, including oral expression: 

1. Enjoys more self<onfidencc as his ability to express him- 
self in person-to-person relationships increases. 

2. Realizes tlie value of his contribution to a group organized 
for work or play. 

3. Knows his abilities and realizes his limitations compared 
with his peers. 

4. Desires approval from his peers and from adults. 

5. Acts as member of a committee and gives reports. 

6. Participates in presenting class activities or an e.vpIanation 
of a project to an audience. 

7. Uses the telephone. 

8. Playsthepartofahostorhostess. 

9. Is more srif-crltical in using common forms of speech. 

10. States information and directions clearly. 

11. Relates incidents, stories, and current events simply but 
with, purpose and understanding. 
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Attitude tov7aid reading and the use of reading materials; 

1. Has greater interest and ability in reading recreative ma- 
terial on the reading table. 

2. Is more aware of the uiiportan<x of reading ability for the 
adult in ever^’day life and work. 

3. Goes independently to library for books. 

4. Can locate the name of a newspaper and read the ^*5’ 
weather reports, advertisements, help wanted section, radio 
and television programs, and so forth. 

5. Uses the telephone book, street directory, and dty maps. 

6. Keads signs and directions readily. 

7. Keeps a record of books read. 

8. Is familiar with sports, news, certain comic strips, and 
so forth. 

Eye habits: 

1. When working with easy material, he reads lines rh)'tb- 
mically wth an accurate return sweep. 

2. Is aware of proper reading conditions. 

Word identification: 

1. Uses glossary and dictionary as well as context clues for 
word meanings. 

2. Uses phonetic dues more and more independently. 

3. Can construct plural and singular forms of words. 

4. blasters words and phrases connected with an occupation. 
Comprehension: 

1. Can select and read the portions of a text that contain the 
facts needed to answer definite questions. 

2. Can find the main thought of a short selection. 

3. Cin select appre^riate titles for short passages. 

4. Heads material containing information and prepares oral 
reports. 

5. Reads to predict the outcome of relatively easy logical 
sequences of events. 

6. Reads to note detail. 

7. Reads captions, forms, signs, and directions readily. 

8. Enjoys humor in reading material. 

Written English and spelling: 

1 . Learns to spell tasic words. 

2. Keeps his own word list or refers to class word list. 
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3. Improves writing form ; can achieve a grade of 80 in Ayres 
Handwriting Scale. 

4. Keeps pupil or class records. 

5. Writes a paragraph on a tope of interest. 

6. Writes invitations, notes of thanks, friendly letters, busi- 
ness letters. 

7. Addresses envelopes. 

8. Writes post-card messages. 


Social Studies Attainments. The ideas, attitudes, and habits 
in the field of social studies are, of necessity, recurrent, cumula- 
tive, and dependent on the child's individual background. Tlie 
retarded child arrives at general concepts and attitudes very 
slowly. Growth comes through many and varied experiences 
that put the child in touch again and again with the same facts 
and principles. Take, for instance, the concepts involved in 
understanding our dependence on other people in tlie matter of 
shelter. The child of eight, nine, or ten may visit a house while 
it is in the process of construction; he may watch the different 
workmen, observe the difTerenl materials that go into the build- 
ing, and note something about where they come from. He may 
help construct his own playhouse and live again in play much of 
what he has seen. At the ages of twelve and thirteen, when he 
visits a house in the process of construction, he becomes aware 
of the variety of the >vorkmcn’s jobs, the tools they use, and the 
materials with which they are working. He may become inter- 
ested in w’ays in which these materials are prepared and manu- 
factured. He may visit the brickyard, the cement-block plant, 
the plumber’s supply house. He comes to realize tlie number of 
workers who contribute to the building of the house and the 
numbers of sources from which materials come. At fourteen 
and fifteen years, when he comes to use power madiinerj' in the 
woodworking shop, to experience assembling and finishing, to 
wire an electric door bell, or to put in a pane of glass, he may be 
directed to an incre.ising realization of man’s labor in providing 
shelter. Through such recurring and ever enlarging experiences, 
his concepts and attitudes are built up. Tlie teacher’s purpose is 
to give to each diild as broad and deep an understanding and 
apprechthn ol tiiesc c^mcepts as possshSe. Tht more capable 
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child will make more associations and see more of the relation- 
ships bet^veen products and workers than will the less capable 
child, but each will have some knowledge and some understand- 
ing of the different materials and labor involved in building. 

The following social studies attainments are suggested for 
the first age group. 

Chronologieal Ages 7 or S Years to 10 or 11 Years—Mental Ages 
5,6, and 7 Years 

1. Knows about his home, the kind of house he lives in, the 
number of rooms, their names, their use, the furniture, the 
kind of light and heat used. 

2. Knows about the members of his family, something of wha 
each does to help in the home, the housekeeping actirioes, 
the occupation of his father and mother. 

3. Knows his neighborhood— other families living in homes 
like his, knows the stores and markets from which they get 
the things they need, the post office, the library, the fire- 
house, the church. Finds his way about readily. 

4. Knows something about the work of the tradesman, the 
carpenter, the mason, the plumber, the tinsmith, the painter. 

5. Knows something about a farm, the work of the farmer, the 
farm crops, dairies, and dairy workers. 

6. Knows about the different ways of traveling: the streetcar, 
the bus, the train, the airpbne, the boat — how they go, who 
runs them, how they lake ore of people, what they carry, 
and so forth. 

Science Attainments. Concepts and attitudes in the field of 
science arc developed in the same way as in the social studies 
through repeated observation and experience with natural and 
physical phenomena. The child of eight, nine, or ten may watch 
llie trees bud, leaf, and blossom in the spring; he may gather 
many kinds of leaves, or chestnuts and acorns in the fall : 
he may observe the bare trees in the wintertime. At the ages of 
twelve and thirteen he begins to realize the yearly cycle of tree 
and plant life; he may learn to recognize the common shade 
and fruit trees and realize that the lumber he is working with 
comes from a certain kind of tree with which he is familiar. At 
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fourteen and fifteen there may be a growing familiarity with the 
common trees, their characteristics and their uses. 

The following are statements of general science attainments 
for the first age group. 

Chronological Ages 7 or 8 Years to JO or 11 Years—Mental Ages 
5, 6, and 7 Years 

1. Associates a few characteristic conditions with special times 
of the year: 

Thanksgiving — plants arc ready for winter. 

Christmas — days are cold and short. 

Easter — the sun feels warmer, the snow has gone, plants 
begin to waken, robins have come. 

2. Associates familiar seasonal characteristics — colder weather, 
falling leaves, fewer birds; warmer days, soft, wet ground, 
blossoms, birds, and insects. 

3. Knows that plants need warmth, air, water, and sunlight. 

4. Knows the proper food for pets cared for at school and at 
home and the habits of such animals. 

5. Knows about the common fann animals — the food they 
eat, the work they do, and their habits. 

Need for a Curricular Plan 

The outlines just presented only suggest the ways in which 
general educational purposes may be fulfilled in specific attain- 
ments. When no curriculum is available, the special-class teacher 
may set up such specific attainments for the children in her group. 
She must consider first the chronological ages, mental abilities, 
and physical and social development of the children ; information 
on these factors will indicate generally their present learning 
ability, their rate of growth, and their social interests. Next, she 
will consider their environments, their health, social, and per- 
sonal needs, and their present abilities in the tool subjects and 
hand skills. She may then choose the general statements appro- 
priate to their age groups and analyze each general statement for 
the specific attainments that would seem to have most value for 
her pupils. The outlines given in Qiapter 14 of specific attain- 
ments suited to the various abilities of pupils may suggest a 
almilar Cor Uw paclKuiat group. 
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Any outline of attainments Is tentative and will be subject to 
revision as subsequent experience sliows what is of most value 
to the individual diild. Nor is it to be concluded that the teacher 
can forecast all of a pupil's needs. But sudi a plan, made by 
the teacher or by groups of teachers and given a fair trial in the 
classroom, should provide both teacher and pupil with more 
definite purposes, insure a steady and continuous progress to- 
ward important educational goals, and prepare the ditld to meet 
life situations in a more effective manner than would a program 
which was designed for average children of the same mental 
age. The three factors that must be given most attention in 
drawing up such a plan arc the final purpose of the attainments 
selected, continuity of pupil growth, and the suitability of the 
various attainments to the child’s all-round ability and life ex- 
periences at succeeding ages. 

Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. Review the development of inenully retarded children at eight, 
nine, and ten years, as outlined in Chapter 3. Are the attainments 
outlined for these ages commensurate with the children’s expected 
development? 

2. Follow the same procedure for age groups eleven to twelve, thir- 
teen, frarteen, and fifteen years. 

3. How is a general view of expected attainments helpful to the 
Mmculum builder, the consultant, and the teacher? 

^nesc attainments are not outlined in order of their importance. 
Vi^l would be the diSiculty in attempting such an arrangement? 

5. ^oosc some one group of objectives listed in Chapter 6 and 
develop a list of specific accomplishments that would contribute to 
Its realization. 

6. Select from the list of guides on page 24S the references which 
would probably be of most help in setting up attainments for a 
poup of retarded children of seven to nine years of age. Make a 
list of such attainments. 

7. Devise a list of attainments for eleven-, twelve-, and thirteen-year- 
old girls and boys in social stuiKes; in science. 

8. Note the advantages of a list of attainments drawn up by a teacher 


Reading References 

See the list of reading references at the end of Chapter 13. 
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Means of Furthering Growth 


Hotv will desirable knowledge, habits, skills, and attitudes 
be realized by the retarded child? By means of what procedures, 
methods, and materials will they be taught ? It is certain that 
these attainments cannot be realized unless the diitd’s acting, 
thinking, and feeling are constantly motivated. Tlwy must 
become part of his experiences and be associated in his mind with 
situations in his everyday life at home and in school. These at* 
tainments are utilitarian and social in their implications; they 
must be arrived at through meaningful e.xpcricnce. They must 
be acquired in situations that call for their use and that require 
their practice. These children can learn, and their learning is 
facilitated by u'clFplanned procedures that take account of the 
developmental span of their growing years. 

The philosophical and educational principles previously set 
forth indicate that educational enterprises must be vital and 
related to life’s needs. Tlicy may then serve as a core for moti- 
vating and integrating learnings. Tlienccd for activity and actu- 
ality in e.xperience is also stated. 

Children's activities, interests, and problems that are related 
to their immediate needs and their environments should provide 
Uie basis for planning a suitable curriculum. Sudi life activities, 
interests, and problems can become \i\z means of integratisig 
classroom work and of motivating and applying the learnings for 
wWeb ibe tbild has a Tcadintss. Sperial-^ss ttadners have kmg 

m 
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experimented with curricular activities centered around the life 
experiences of pupils. 

Use of the Unit Method 

The work done in special classes has demonstrated that, in 
contrast to subject-matter organization which limits purposeful, 
active participation on the child’s part, units that cut across life 
experiences offer opportunities for activities in which the child 
feels the need to inquire, to make observ-ations, to secure infor- 
mation, to try out things, and to solve problems. Such activities, 
in turn, help the child acliieve many worth-while learnings. 
Units developed at the younger levels have been directly related 
to interests and activities in the child’s environment and have 
broadened at the intermediate levels into units dealing with areas 
of home life, occupations, and health. Because it offers op^r* 
tunities for vital learning that has meaning and direct applica* 
bility, the unit method is a means by which slow-leaming chil- 
dren can achieve the goals appropriate to their perils of 
grotvth. 

The unit of work Is dcRned as an organization of varied 
learning activities or experiences centered around an interest or 
interests significant for the child and designed to further devel- 
opmental learnings or tasks. The unit is a method whereby the 
child under teacher guidance can develop and clarify concepts, 
attitudes, and skills, which enables him to better understand and 
relate himself to the persons and situations in the environments 
in which he is growing up. In the de\-eIopment of units there 
will be opportunity, for example, to observe, to listen, to develop 
oral language, to read, and to express in writing, in illustration, 
and in construction. These learning activities are, in turn, 
centered around motivating problems which call for the develop- 
ment of concepts and generalizations. Tlie teacher needs to 
recopiize that growth in concepts for these children calls for 
ireful sequential planning. Just as in the usual child, concepts 
begin with the immediate. The slower the child, however, the 
more time and more spedfic direction are needed to understand 
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half found out how to care for chickens. The next trip taken was 
to a poultry show held in the local convention hall, where the 
children enlisted the interest of the officials in their project. 

The first real activity at the school was the planning and 
building of the laying house. This supplied the material for all 
of the arithmetic work for some time. Not only did the children 
have to draw plans, but they also had to measure up their lum- 
ber and then telephone several building wreckers until they could 
find the best lumber for the least money. 

By the time the henhouse was finished, tlic class was about 
$27 in debt. They then gave a movie for the school with the 
Kodascope they had bought for the school a year or so before. 
The class cleared $25. 

When all was ready, they put fourteen pullets in the new lay- 
ing house. A Poultry Qub was then organized and officers were 
elected. The children attended to all the business of buying fcrf 
and selling eggs. The secretary and treasurer kept a book in 
which they entered the day’s happenings— amounts expended, 
number of eggs sold, and so on. 

They wrote many letters for information on equipment wd 
on feeding and general cate of poultry and used information 
from Cornell University both in building the laying house and 
feeding the flock. They subscribed to a poultry magazine which 
came every month. The children learned to care for the chickens 
and did so very scientifically. 

hluch of the supplementary reading was based on “dittoed 
stories about this unit of study, such as “How We Built Our 
Henhouse,” “Cornell Poultry Rations,” and “Fresh Water Is 
Important.” 

What were some of the learning or attainments suitable to 
the stage of growth of these children which resulted in this 
interest ? 

Attitudes of observation, inquiry, and consideration were 
developed, together with an understanding of some of the m^y 
sources of information, an appreciation of a club organization 
and the duties of officers and members, and an ability to read 
and to understand information. There were also many learn- 
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ings in arithmetic — measurement, cost of lumber old and new, 
and values of returns on an investment. 

Practice in making out bills, in making change, and in keep- 
ing money accounts, could not have had the same value apart 
from such a situation which demonstrated and involved actual 
needs for these activities. Lumber bills, feed bills, bills for eggs, 
paying out and taking in money, and keeping accurate records, 
were all real situations. 

Many children acquired a sense of reliability and dependabil- 
ity that they did not have before. A year later, four of the boys 
and one girl kept a few chickens at hon:e. There was great 
competition among them and interest ran high every morning 
when they told how many eggs they had gatliered the day before. 

Unit on Cement. A class of boys eleven to thirteen years of 
age had experimented In making lea tiles from cement under 
the guidance of a visiting art student. The boys enjoyed the 
mixing process. They ^vanted to make cement blocks. When 
they began to consider the “how,” they decided that, first of all, 
they would have to know more about cement and how blocks 
were made. With the aid of a city directory, a cement-block 
factory was located and five of the boys wJio had telephone 
directories at home found the telephone number and reported It to 
the class. Arrangements were made for the visit. The boys re- 
turned from the visit with information about cement and better 
ideas of how to make blocks. The following excerpts are taken 
from the teacher’s report. 

After much discussing and planning as to how we could make 
cement blocks, we decided that a wooden form should be made and 
tried out. 

After measuring lumber with yardsUck and ruler and studying 
comparative thicknesses of several pieces of stock, we selected the 
raateriaL We set our planes and worked out a wooden form that 
could mold twenty-five blocks at one time. The boys made about four 
hundred three-inch blocks. They learned the right consistency of sand 
and cement to make strong blocks. Each day, four different boys were 
chosen to manufacture blocks, season them, and pile them up. 

We tried to get cinders to try out the cinder block, but found that 
no firm would deliver us a stuall quanti^. 
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The boys decided to build a house from their manufactured block*. 
They built a sturdy wooden platform for a base. They first “P 
blocks without cementing them together to get the proportions. J"®" 
the real work started. We tried five times to mortar or cement 
together and each time the wet cement dried too fast or the dry blocks 
absorbed the moisture. The walls had to be taken down, the cement 
blocks scraped and cleaned to regular sire, and the attempt made 
again. It happened at this time that some masons were working m 
the school building. A committee of two boys was chosen to ask one 
of the masons just what proportions they used for mixing the cement 
for a cellar. TTie boys learned that they were putting too much Kin 
in the mixture and, also, that each block must be dampened before 
using so it would not be too absorbent for the wet cement mixture. 
With this in mind, they made a new mixture of mortar using one par 
of sand to eight parts of cement, dampening the blocks before use. 
This time they were successful! The boys learned that they had W 
act quickly before the mortar dried. While three boys were *"1^*®*^ 
in laying blocks alternately, other boys of the group plannw ano 
measured the sire of windows and doors for the house. They made two 
door frames, two doors, four single windows, two triple windows, ana 
one bay window. 

Four boys planned to build a wooden model of a cement*bloek 
factory like the one they had visited. The machinery and the workmen 
were made of plasticine. The boy who assumed charge of this job was 
very particular about having measurements as accurate as possible. 
He did not accept any work from his assistants that did not come up 
to his standards. 

At the be^nning of our study we read about cement and concrete 
from a geography book. For supplementary reading, the followinS 
four books were taken by the boys from different libraries : 

CUAMSEKLAIN, Jamu F. Hcw IVt Are SheUered, chapter on artificial 

stCFne. New York: The Macmillan Ca 

Daviosox, Ralph C. Cencrele Pctlery end Garden Furniture New York: 

Ralph C. Munn & Co. 

Husba-vo, Joseph. Ameriea el IFork, chapter on concrete. Boston: 

Hounhton M ifflin Co. 

Tabs, Ralph S, and McMuxav, FaAKX M. New Geographies: Second 

Book. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Paragraphs were assigned to the boys and they agreed to report 
two important and interesting topics from their reading. . . • 

The class was especially interested in reading stories that they 
helped plan and that were later made into real reading books by the®. 
These stories were about their actual experiences and contained pjc" 
tures they had found in nu^axines as illustrations. Some of the stories 
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"A Trip to a Ccmejit*Block Factory” 

“A Letter to Mr. S.” 

“How We Made Cement Blocks” 

“A Trip to Sec a Freight Train” 

TIjc location of the factory very near the railroad brought to our 
attention the transportation of materials and the manufactured blocks. 
We took a trip to a New York Central Railroad siding near the school 
to observe and study types of freight cars. . . . 

We traced the railroad and canal system in New York State. . . . 

The class planned to make booklets of their written work on the 
unit as it was developing from Jay to day to be taken home to their 
families . . . There were many illustrations in crayon and pcndl. . . . 

Measurement and the estimating of simple proportions were 
needed repeatedly in making: the blocks, in building the house, in 
making booklets. The cost of materials and labor came frequently to 
our attention. . . . 

Incentive for improvement in writing and spelling came through 
writing letters and preparing work for their booklets. 

It happened that the father of one of the boys was repairing his 
cellar steps and walk. Ills son helped him to mix the cement in right 
proportions as well as to lay and spread the cement 

About a week after the unit was completed, one of the boys brought 
a clipping from the newspaper, "Builder’s Supply Firm Has Large 
riant for Manufacture of Blocks and Pressed Brick” With great 
satisfaction he showed the teacher that this firm was none other than 
the one the class had visited. The entire group were delighted to hear 
an account of a firm with which they were acquainted. 

The excerpts from the teacher’s report indicate how the inter- 
est in making cement blocks grew and led to many other experi- 
ences — planning and carr>'ing out trips to a factory' and a 
railroad, reading about cement, writing cooperative stories, mak- 
ing books, illustrations, building a house, building a replica of 
the factory, working out oral and written problems in measure- 
ment, and writing letters. In the course of these experiences, 
many worth-while learnings took place. The teacher’s complete 
report lists among these: accomplishments in English, reading, 
number, spelling, hand skills, and social studies. Some of the 
specific attainments listed by her W'ere: 

1. Ability to use new words in stating information 

2. Ability to read and the habit of noting titles and authors of 
books 
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3. Ahility to measure independently to one-half inch and to 

one-fourth inch , 

4. AbUity to solve one- and two-step problems on amounts ana 
costs of materials 

5. Realization that a workman must know many things to carry 
out his job 

6. Group cooperation on trips 

Unit on Child Care. A unit on child care dev-eloped in a cla^ 
of girls of from thirteen to sixteen years through interest creatw 
in the home economics class. The study and preparation of the 
proper food for babies and young children which was done in 
this class stimulated interest in other phases of baby care. This 
interest appeared in the special-class room and W3S developed m 
discussion. 

First of all, the bab/s needs for clothing, furniture, and so 
forth, were discussed. Two trips were planned with the class-— a 
trip to see a model baby's room in the practice house of a nearby 
school, and a second trip to a babies' department in one of the 
city’s department stores. As an outcome of these trips, a model 
baby's room >vas fitted up and a baby’s layette was made. 

Many experiences grew out of these tmdertakings — finding 
information on child care from Health Bureau bulletins; putting 
the information found on cleanliness, rest, fresh air, time sched- 
ules, clinic service, and first-aid rules in illness into simple state- 
ments for a child-care book; reading about child life of other 
times and in other countries; planning diets, clothes, and lim* 
schedules for babies and growing children in the girls’ families; 
learning cliildrcn's poems and lullabies; enjoying pictures of 
children; bringing in a real baby to weigh, to bathe, and to 
dress ; observing a two-year-old at play ; discussing play activi- 
ties of young children ; planning a tea and inviting guests to see 
the results of their work. 

This study gave increasing purpose to reading, English, and 
number study. It lent importance, understanding, and interest to 
the care of young children-^ duty required of many of the gifh 
in their homes. It gave the girls who did not have this responsi- 
bility an opportunity to carry out some of the activities connected 
with child care and home life. 
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MtAKS or Fdstheung Growth 

In these experiences, the girls showed definite development in 
the following: 

1. Growth in hearing and reading vocabulary 

2. Ability to read stories with understanding and enjoyment 

3. Ability to state information gained 

4. Ability to estimate amounts and costs of food and clothing 

5. Ability to make baby’s clothes 

6. Ability to launder cotton and woolen baby garments 

7. Attitude of helpfulness in child-care problems in their own 
home 

8. A greater awareness of the value of clinic service 

9. An appreciation of how a baby's room can be fitted up 
simply and attractively with little expense 

10. Poise in meeting guests 

Value of the Unit of Work 

The accounts in current literature of curricula developed with 
average and superior children emphasize children’s multiplicity 
of interests, their ability to initiate, to plan, to question, to find 
pertinent information, to weigh values, to solve problems, and to 
create. Emphasis is placed on the contributions of the cliildren 
in the selection and planning of experiences in developing the 
units. These abilities are marks of intelligence. The mentally 
retarded will show only the simplest indications of these abilities. 
But many of them will question, make suggestions, and try 
things if the situation in which they are plac^ is within their 
understanding. There is, moreover, sufficient evidence to indi- 
cate that, with intelligent guidance, the majority of slow-leaming 
pupils develop a wholehearted interest in trying to solve a prob- 
lem and that through this interest they may be led to question, 
consider possibilities, and carry out a plan. Teacher guidance in 
directing experience is, however, of paramount importance with 
the mentally retarded. Although many of their experiences will 
develop as the result of the teacher’s suggestion, purpose and 
interest will nevertheless be present mid the children may realize 
great profit. 

This fact may be illustrated from the development of the unit 
on child care. The idea of making a child-care book came as the 
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result of teacher suggestion, but the idea appealed to the 
As a result, they developed attractive books that they cnjoj 
using later for reference. The teacher made the suggestion for a 
tea and guided the planning of it, but it became the girls enter- 
prise and was carried out by them in every detail. 

In general, the value of a tmit of work for the menUHy re- 
tarded lies in the opportunities it offers to them for vital an 
significant learning. In \'arious specific ways the unit of wor 
is fitted to function to this end : 

1. It brings real purpose into much of the child’s work and 

2. It enables him to experience things firsthand — to have 

sensory experiences, contacts with realities. . . 

3. It gives meaning and interest to the commonplace m 
environment. 

4. It enables him to plan, execute, and judge in a simple way 
at the level of his stage of maturity. 

5. It teaches him how to do things and how to conduct himsei 
in actual situations so that behavior is integrated. 

The development of the unit on cement may he used to illus- 
trate these five points. Through it greater purpose was given o 
reading, to discussion, to writing, and to measurement. The boy 
working in the unit experienced realities. At the factory, he saw 
different kinds of materials in large quantities, he saw machines 
and processes ; when he made his own blocks, he handled 
rials. He gained increased understanding and interest in the 
ways cement and concrete products are made and transported, 
their costs, their uses, and the need for a workman to plan his 
work. The boy gathered information he needed to plan an 
carry out his ideas. Actual results showed whether or not hi* 
plan was sound. The use of the directory, consulting workmeu 
about their methods, measuring materials, making blocks, ce- 
menting them, securing books on cement from different libraries, 
making books, and writing a letter of appreciation to the factory 
ow-ner — all are instances of how he learned to do things in real 
situations. His learnings were part of a total behavior situation. 
Units that will produce such experiences promise vital returns 
in the education of the slow-leaming. 
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Use of Daily and Occasional Incidents 

Units such as those described are one means whereby de- 
sirable educational attainments may be realized with the slow- 
Jeaming group. But in regularly recurring or occasional Incidents 
in the daily life of the children there arc also many opportunities 
to further progress toward these attainments. Sucli incidents, 
which could be developed by the teacher as valuable learning 
situations, are too often passed by unnoticed. How common 
situations can be used to advantage is shown by the following 
list of activities : 

1. The children take the attendance. They report on the num- 
ber of hoys and girls present and post the numbers with 
the total on the bulletin board or attendance card. Tlic 
fourteen- and fiftecn-jcar-olds keep the daily attendance 
record and compute the average dally attendance. 

2. An invitation comes from another class. The children read 
it and plan what the reply will be. 

3. A set of new reference books is sent to the stJiool. They 
are brought to the special-class room where the ciuldren ex- 
amine the binding, the illustrations, and the print. There 

. Is a discussion of how to open a new book and how to take 
care of books. The pupils ^so discover how the books treat 
some topics they are familiar \Wtli. Tliere is a discussion of 
the use to which these books can be put. When information 
on these topics is desired, the new books will be consulted. 

4. A new baby arrives in the family of one of the children. 
The children arc interested in its birthday, its name, and 
how much it wdghs. The information is entered in the 
“class diary” or in the class newspaper. 

5. The height and weight survey offers opportunity for com- 
paring measurements ; for keeping a record of diet, rest, 
and exercise; for watching the effect of these on wdght 
and noting any improvement in the record. 

6. Springtime finds the schooljard cluttered willi paper and 
the soft ground overrun by careless children. The class 
deans up and posts signs. Tlie dass visits some of the home 
yards to observe how the children have cleaned them up. 

7. John has no place in his town where he can keep his clothes 
properly. A packing box is located and the teacher and boys 
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help John develop a plan for converting it into a clothes 
chest. , , 

8. The teacher of a first-grade class asked the spmal-class 
teaclier if book bags could be made for the children. A 
committee of girls visited the first grade to find out the 
number of bags needed, where and how they would be 
used, and so forth. 

9. Several bees fly in an open window in a primary 
The tendency of the children is to be frightened. The 
teacher uses the incident to stimulate an interest in b^. 
in discovering the spots in the neighborhood that tlie bees 
frequent, and in learning how they make honey. 

10. A toys’ class gathers some cocoons. The hatching of a 
beautiful Cecropia moth leads to the discovery in me 
sdence reader that the Cecropia moth is a cousin to the 
silk moth that is raised in Japan. Threads of the 

are examined under the tnicroscope and silk cloth is dis- 
cussed and examined. 

Such situations offer almost endless ynd inv'aluable 
tunities for developing attitudes, knowledge, and skills. They 
may stimulate interest in other experiences or in developing * 
unit. There is always plenty of such material at hand for the 
teacher to seize on. By such means, the teacher can provide new 
learnings from situations that might otherwise have been un- 
noticed or noticed only very casually. 

Provision for Art and Industrial Arts 

Experience in art and industrial arts, including all kinds 
of handwork, plays a large part in the education of the mentally 
retarded since much of their satisfaction and learning comes 
through manual experience. Lists of attainments in art and 
hand skills outlined in the units described in Chapter 14 offer 
suggestions. For this aspect of her work, the special-class teacher 
needs training and experience in a wide range of activities 
techniques, such as drawing, painting, finger painting, modeling 
clay and papier mache, plaster casting, marionette and puppet 
construction, block printing, weaving, sewing, and woodwork* 
ing. The teacher must also appreriate “art in life” and recognize 
the aesthetic joy and the value that result when the simplest sur- 
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roundings and materials for life needs are expressed in pleasing 
form, texture, and color. Only brief reference can be made here 
to the purpose and means of utilizing art and industrial arts in 
the daily program. 

Today the individual and creative aspects of manipulative 
experiences are recognized. In the past much of the handwork in 
the scliools was planned simply as training to develop motor 
ability, to give satisfaction In accomplishment, and to produce 
skills and habits for industry and practical life. Today industrial 
arts serve also as a means of expression — of interpreting and 
giving form to ideas; of solving problems; of vitalizing and 
motivating interest in other content and subjects; of developing 
understanding of tlie changes man has made in his use of raw 
materials; and of the interdependence and cooperation of 
workers. 

Units may be developed to provide opportunities for hand- 
work that serve many of these ends. Illustrations of such pur- 
poseful types of handwork may be taken from the three units 
outlined in this chapter : they included building a poultry house, 
making cement blocks, building a house, making a layette, pre- 
paring and serving refreshments for a tea, and making record 
books. As pupils grow older, units centered in shop activities 
and homemaking provide further opportunities for handwork 
that will contribute to effective learning about raw materials and 
the relation among workers. 

There is also a type of handwork tliat grows out of the prac- 
tical or aesthetic needs in the environment. Illustrations of this 
tj^pe of activity have been described previously — cleaning up 
lawns, making a clothes chest, and making book bags. One can 
readily recognize the value to be derived from handwork grow- 
ing out of such a practical or aesthetic need in contrast to a pro- 
gram which provides mainly for the construction of models. 

Tccluiiques and standards of workmanship in the industrial 
arts may and should be maintained although the work is done for 
a real need. As the child carries out his purpose, he should learn 
wliat tools and materials to use and how to use them. He should 
1« led to appreciate sound standards of workmanship and to 
develop a feeling of self-respect in a piece of work well done. A 
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plan of attainments such as those outlined in the units described 
in Chapter 14 may be a guide to such growth and development 
of the child as he carries out his pur^se. Definite placing o 
industrial arts experiences with definite goals in view is n«es- 
sary if satisfactory attainments are to be realized in this field. 
The plan may be studied by the pupil as well as the teacher— m 
industrial arts as in other subjects. The pupil will thus learn 
that there is a definite plan of progress in his handwork just as 
there is in his reading. 

Practice in the Tool Subjects 
Experiences growing out of a unit or out of daily and occa- 
sional happenings will rarely, if ever, furnish adequate o^f' 
tunitj' to develop mastery of essential attainments in alt subject, 
especially in the tool subjects. Such experiences will show the 
child the need tor learning to read, to WTite plainly, to spe^ 
dearly, to count accurately. But there must be additional provi- 
sion for practice in these skills if any satisfactory degree ol 
mastery is to be attained. , 

More and more reading material related to units and graded 
to the ability of the average child is available- Much of this mate- 
rial, if properly selected, is satisfactory for use with the slow- 
learning child. Pupils and teachers often cooperatively work out 
stories and texts containing information with certain vocabu- 
lary control, but such materials rarely provide sufficient practice- 
Frequent reading periods with scientifically developed material, 
from the reading readiness period on, are necessary if the ehild 
is to learn new words and to develop proper reading habits and 
skills. Until sufficient suitable reading material is available, 
many teachers will make careful use of good basic readers which 
are designed for the average child, with provision for those who 
learn more slowly. 

The majority of units and studies of daily happening offer 
more opportunity for practice in oral expression than in any 
othCT tool subject. They all suggest interesting problems and 
topics to be discussed and written abouL However, time must 
be given to teaching the speofic habits and skills in Engh^ 
Teaching the habitual use of a correct form of speech may 
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require several periods. Achieving the ability to make a request 
clearly may call for such special practice as the dramatization of 
several incidents in which this ability is necessary. Learning to 
spell important words will require definite periods of explicit 
instruction. 

Certain number facts and number processes must be learned 
and practiced if the diild is to liave facility in solving arithmetic 
problems. Experiences in a unit of study and recurring problems 
in everyday life show the child the necessity of mastering number 
processes. Additional instruction and practice, however, is nec- 
essary for the development of number abilities. 

Hand in hand with the experiences of any unit, therefore, 
must go the tcadiing and learning of certain important skills in 
the tool subjects. It seems liardly necessary to add that practice 
planned to this end must be given real meaning for the child. 
Practice must not be directed toward the mastery of facts or 
skills that are not of immediate and significant use to him. 

Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. Select and read three of the references listed on pages 245-249. 
Which one seems to you most helpful in its interpretation of the 
purpose of the unit? Why? List terms that are used most fre- 
quently in discussion of units — for example, "purpose," "mean- 
ingful," and ‘'activity." What is the significance of each? 

2 . Slate in your own way the meaning of the terms "unit,'’ "experi- 
ence," "attainment,” as they have been used in this chapter. 

3 . Outline one of the units described in thb chapter. Consider, espe- 
cially, initial motivation for the undertaking; experiences that 
developed ; resulting attainments. 

4. Suggest for each unit some of the basic concepts that you think 
the pupils already had as background for developing new concepts 
and generalisations. 

5. Discuss some of the experiences in the unit on child care that may 
have helped to give the girls the increased social poise that was 
evident when they received their guesfa at tea. 

6. Discuss how a unit on cement might develop with normal boys 
of eleven and twelve years of age. What interests might be an 
outgrowth of their reading? of their discussion? What experi- 
ences and learnings might result? Contrast the abilities of the 
normal and the mentally retarded as they might affect the develop- 
meiA swh a 
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7. fl) A unit wisely chosen and guided gives purpose to handwork. 
Illustrate. . _ 

b) Handwork is sometimes little more than mere doingr wiuioui 

purpose. Illustrate. . •» 

c) Write out six illustrations of ways in whsch each uiut lUt 
below may have made the handwork that developed from 
meaningful: 


ACES uxn 

8 to 12 Keeping Our Qothes Clean 


8 to 12 Fairy Stories 


nAXBWOBX 

Building a laundry. Maldog 
soap. 


12 to 16 Our Oothing (A imii for boys) 


Building a sUge to give plays, 
making a stage background, 
curtaining, making cDstunies._ 
Copying a model of a spinning 
wheel bUking a class ironmS 
board and a shoeshioe * 

use in keeping clothes and shoes 
in good condition. 

, Does the development of the unit on child care outlined in this 
chapter illustrate each of the five ways in which a unit nay 
valuable to the mentally retarded? Develop your answer fully, 

, List ten possible daily or occasional happenings in the 
your pupils that might be developed as learning situations. M*: 
suggestions for their utilization as learning situations accords s 
to the following plan: 


meter if 
light 


SITUATION BOW TO USE Tt 

Affts S to 12 Ages 12 *<• 

Eye care requires Deciding where and at Using a caadl 
attention to proper what time of day ibe light possible to mea. 

lighting. is best. Obserrtng light in room. Making r 

on different days. Decid- plans to show 1^" ^ 
ing when shades should be exposures, 
drawn and electric lights lighting on different km 
put on. Finding the best of days. 
position for dose eye effects of poor lighting- 
work. Listing rules to fol- Inviting other ■ 

low. Keporting on light hear findings of 
in homes— rooms with the Taking over •’esponsi 
best light, poorest light ity, through a commits 
for caring for *" 

10. The experiences in a unit may be made an incentive for masteriog 
the tool subjects. Discuss and niustratc this statement. 

Reading References 

Sec the list of reading references at the end of Chapter 13. 
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Unit Selection and Planning 


In the preceding chapter, the values of the unit for the men- 
tally retarded child were discussed — the opportunities it pro- 
vides for increased sense of purpose in work and play, for contact 
witli firsthand experiences, for attaining better understanding 
of the commonplace in the environment, for planning and exe- 
cuting and learning in real situations. If any or all of these 
values are to accrue, units must be carefully selected on the 
basis of well-chosen criteria. 

Criteria of Effective Units 

The criteria that may be applied to the choice of units are 
embodied in the principles developed in Chapter 4, which sum- 
marizes the principles underlying the education of tlie mentally 
retarded child. Here It was pointed out that education must be 
suited to life's interests and needs, to the child's mental, physical, 
and social development, and to individual and group growth; 
that it must provide for development of personality, for practical 
mastery of the too! subjects, for a wide variety of activity and 
exj^erience, and must carry over to life outside of school. These 
are the requirements that the unit of work must fulfill. 

The unit should grow out of real-life sUualio}is. A unit of 
work should be closely related to the child's life and appeal to his 
.interests. Life is teeming with activi^ in which children are 
209 
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interested Much of the young diild’s play is in mutation of 
what he sees and hears around him. If the unit of work is c 
tered about some activity that comes normally into 
the mentally retarded child and provides him with opportOTi 7 
to carry out his own ideas in relation to it, there is sure to 
interest. The unit on poultry described in the previous 
illustrates this point It developed from an activity that the i 
dren had observed in their out-of-school experiences anOJ^^ 
was directly related to the home life of some of them. . 
tunity was given to consider and plan in relation to it. Intere 
ran high. The unit on diild care was also developed from 
normal interest in the life of adolescent girls. The devclopmcn 
of units of work from such near-at-hand situations has 
lar value for the slow-leaming group, who are inclined to lea 
inddentally much less from their environment than does 
average child. , • i 

The should be suited to the child’s socicl, physicai, 
mental lei'el of development. It goes without saying that 
choice of a unit depends on the child’s prev'ious c-xperi® 
and his present abilities. Children with very meager home W 
grounds, for example, usually require more equipment and 
repetition of more observations and experiences in order to lea 
about the commonplace than do children with better home oppo^ 
tunities ; units planned for such children would not cover so wi 
a field of interests as would those for children with average or 
above-average home backgrounds. Units for the young menta y 
retarded child who tends to be interested only in the inunedia < 
and the “doing’* side of an experience must provide for lea^*’» 
through observation, construction, imitation, and play. 
must also provide opportunity for self-expression. Such 
ties should be developed as making a house, housekeeping. 
ing a post office, plapngpost office, making a model of a street 
car, playing conductor, passenger, and motorman. 

The adolescent will profit most from units that provide opp*^*^ 
timity to carry out activities common in home and commumO 
life. Relating to the life of the home, such activities might 
de\-eIoped as food preparation, the making and care of pevso 
clothing, the use of household appliances, heating and ^•entilati'’'’ 
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tlie home, jmking repairs m the home. Activities rebted to vo- 
cational interests timt miijht be vahtahte arc service in the school 
cafeterb. shoe rchnildinp, the making of fumittirc. toolmaking, 
and atitomobilc repair. Directly related to or, preferably, de\'cl- 
oping from these activities with which the slow child may readily 
identify liis om n interests and problems, (here inay Ijc others tliat 
will help him to appreciate man's utilization of raw materials 
and the coojicrative efforts of society in the prwliiction and dis- 
tribution of gootls. Every teacher must know the members of 
her group thoroughly if she is to choose units suited to tlieir 
needs and abilities. 

7'/ie «m't should furtitfr both individual and group groxvth. 
Tiie unit should be so planned that it helps the group as a wliole 
to develop f|ualitics of participation, cooperation, .and considera- 
tion. It must also be planned so that all the children can profit 
from it individually. Eacli child should make some gains. This 
criterion is particularly signiftcant for an ungr.ided class because 
of the diverse nhilities that may be represented .among the 
pupils. At times, the work of a class may be so arranged tliat 
only one group profits from it, while for the remaining groups, 
the work is too easy or too difiicuh. When preadoleseents and 
adolescents must be members of one class, a unit should be 
chosen in which both can participate at tiicir respective levels. 
Take, as an illustration, a unit on transportation. As a part of 
the unit, the older pupils might assemble pictures and make 
models to show transportation at different periods. TThey might 
work out a history of transportation. They might find infonna- 
tion and stories to read to the younger children. The pre- 
adotcscents might assemble pictures of different kinds of trans- 
|K)rtation today and make a model of each kind. The adolescents 
could assist the younger children at this svork. The units de- 
scribed in Oiaplcr 14 suggest e.Tpcriences suited to different age 
groups and abilities within a group. 

The null should provide for the development of desirable 
habits and atliludes of social living as well as for the acquisition 
of appropriate kuotfledge and skills. Every unit of work should 
offer plenty of opportunity for the practice of such traits as self- 
control, thrift, orderliness, perseverance, cheerfulness, courtesy. 
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and unselfishness. Such opportunity may he provided in situa- 
tions where the child learns to wait for the use of a tool, 
economize on material, to put materials in place, to stick to a 
task until completed, or to help another pupil. Needless to say, n 
is of great importance that the unit provides the motivation o 
acquire knowledge and skills and offers opportunity for this 
acquisition. _ .... 

The unit should he so developed that interests. sHUy 
habits, and attitudes fostered by U carry over into life outside 
of school. Is what the child teams useful to him in his home an 
his community as well as in his school life? The unit on * 
care would rank high on this criterion. It developed an 
in the younger members of the family, an attitude of help u 
ness, skill in making clothing and in preparing food, knowledge 
about food, rest, and clinic service. All these may play a 
in out-of-s^ool life. Certain experiences that involve learning® 
of much practical value for the child in his out*of'School h * 
may be provided in many units. Such experiences as using t 
library, reading for information, reading signs, finding the cos 
of what is used, taking care of playthings and materials, an 
using tools may well be incorporated in many units in which t e 
child participates. 

The unit should provide for the practical use of the tool m ■ 
jccts. Through the unit, a real meaning may be given to tli 
mastery of tool techniques. The experiences of the unit shou 
be so guided that the tool subjects are frequently called into u^ 
The units on poultry, cement, and diild care described in the 
preceding chapter indicated the need for reading, English, w'fi^ 
ing, computation, and measurement. Even the mentally retarded 
soon learn, if wisely directed, that reading is one way of finding 
out about things, that one must know how to measure accurately 
to get satisfactory results, and that it is desirable to spell cor- 
rectly when writing a letter. To encourage in him such 
tion of the value of skUIs, the diild should constantly be guided 
to see such relations as those between the ability to find the cost 
of materials and the ability to add and multiply, between writing 
an invitation and learning to spell, between going on an erran 
and learning to read street signs. 
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Units fclltmvd over a period of time should give opportunity 
for many kinds of experiences. Different units may call for such 
varied activities as excursions, the use of different mediums for 
construction and illustration, reading, the keeping of records or 
accounts, the writing of letters, figuring, and measuring. It may 
be noted that sudi variety was a feature of the three units dc- 
scribo! in the preceding cliapter. TIic experiences in the school 
subjects or in creative liandwork cannot be so many or so varied 
as they would be in units for average diildrcn, but they may 
provide for as mucli variety in the use of mediums and hand 
skiffs. 


Selection of the Unit 

Tile Nolue of any unit may be determined by the degree to 
which it measures up to all these criteria. There is need for the 
teaciier not only to dioosc units on the basis of v’alid criteria but 
also to apply these criteria as the unit progresses and again at its 
completion. Slie must continually challenge every unit of work 
in the light of its basic N-alues. Such a policy thoughtfully fol- 
lowed over a period of years develops skill in clioosing and 
develojiing units of work. 

It is assumed that before the teacher settles on a unit of work 
she knows the community and the children in her class as thor- 
oughly as possible — she knows their ages, their stage of develop- 
ment, their school and home histories. If the class is new to the 
teacher but has worked together before, their former teacher 
should pass on a report of their interests and past undertakings. 
If the group is newly organired, the teacher may have to dis- 
cover the interests and capacities of the children. She Nvill know 
in a general way what appeals to mentally retarded cliildren of 
the ages of her group and the experiences they are capable of 
participating in. She may then i^acc materials at their disposal 
for construction and illustration, show them pictures that may 
call out interests, take them for a walk and lead them to discuss 
what they see, watching all the time to leam wliat appeals to 
them and what situations seem to offer the greatest opportunity 
for /earnings and grow(/i. 
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■When the teacher knows her group thoroughly, she 
review carefuUy the attainments that the children nee 
developing— attainments in ccmduct, in personality,^ m t 
subjects, in health, in the social studies, and m science, 
review will remind her of the goals for which the group . 
work. She will then decide on a problem that seems to be s 
to the interests and abilities of her group and to offer opp - 
tunity for progress to^vard important goals. There will be 
eral important steps that she must then take in 
ning of the unit She must (1) consider the many differ^ 
experiences that may grow out of the problem she has ® ’ 

(2) list the possible questions that the children may raise in 
nection with these experiences, (3) list the further expenen 
the children may undertake in attempting to find answer 
their questions, (4) note where English, reading, writing, a 
arithmetic may be needed, what hand skills may be ' jj 

what meanings, concepts, attitudes, may be developed, »d 
those attainments from her first list, and (5) note tyhat 
supplementary to tlie unit may be required to fMliae a 
ments. The teacher will be likely to find that units j 

around social studies and vocations will furnish the 
essential to the carrying out of her plans. The fields of h 
and science will also contribute valuable problems for 
activities. . ^ 

The individual teacher should work out a method of 
and analyzing units of work that is most practical and usab c 
her. The following outline should be helpful to teachers in p a 
ning the units of work reported in the following cliapters. 


Title of Unit 

{Stale the number in the clast, Iheir chronological and mental age^-) 

1. The setting: the need or interest and how it developed- 

2. Possible attainments determined in view of pupils’ ' .j, 
and their needs to strengthen previous attainments ana 
velop new ones. 

3. Possible problems or questions that may develop. 

4. Experiences that may answer these questions. 
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5. Experiences that may be needed to supplement the unit. 

' '6. Instructional materials that may be useful. 

Note tlie recurrent use of the terms “possible” and “may.” 
Prelimlnarj' plans for units of work are tentative and suggestive. 
They do not state the exact order or development of work. The 
initial plan is only a statement of possibilities ; actual develop- 
ments will be determined by the interests and needs of the group 
as they appear during progress of the unit. 


Providing for Experiences 

Successful teaching and successful learning are dependent 
on “child-experience.” The teacher’s job is to guide the child so 
tlut this experience is worth while. For convenience in dis- 
cussing the planning and carrying out of a unit of work, it may 
be helpful to consider the experiences involved as of three types 
—the firsthand experience, the secondhand experience, and the 
experience of expression. In the actual classroom situation these 
are all interrelated and work together, but they are diflerentiated 
here to help the teadier analyze the means by whldi the children 
are learning under her guidance. These three types of experi- 
ence will enter into any unit that is carefully chosen, planned, 
and carried out. Tlie teacher, therefore, will find it helpful to 
consider to what degree she is making use of each of these three 
types of experiences in the classroom units of work. 

Through firslltand experience the child has contact with real 
things. For example, he handles seeds, runs different kinds of 
soil through his fingers, waters the seeds, and watches the re- 
sulting grotvth In different soils. He watches a fish swim and 
observes the dilation of his plls. He visits tlie firehouse, tlie 
railway station, the docks, and the factory. Tliese experiences 
are firsthand. They have come to the child through actual ob- 
servation and handling of real things, not through pictures, 
reports, or reading. As stated previously, such direct contact 
with actuality is an absolute necessity for tlie slow cluld who 
usually lacks that power of sensory imagery or association that 
tttskes expfanafronff aboert imAjtoww and unexperienced things 
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mtelligible. Firsthand experiences arc not always 
^vherever they are possible, it is the teacher’s 
plan for them. Only from many firsthand 
slow learner come to acquire the meanings, concepts, an 
by which he can understand those experiences that can co 
him only secondhand. _ a 

Through secondJiand experiaice the child sees a m . 
picture, or some other representation of some ® _ 

or reads about it. Instead of actually w'atching a real fish, h 

a picture of one, and the teadicr and some other person e 

how it swims and breathes. AH children cannot sec moun > 
but they have seen rocks, trees, and hills and realize thc^ c'b 
T his backgroimd of firsthand experiences can be utilized to ^ F 
the child conceive the towering mountain that comes to him o 


as a secondhand experience. . 

The third type of experience is the experience of j 

If the child is getting many impressions from firsthana 
secondhand experiences, he will want outlets for expression, 
desire for self-expression is a natural one, and under 
guidance an increasing number of opportunities for sudi exi^ 
cnees may be created. Expression wisely guided is a rnean 
encouraging any child to cheric with firsthand experienc 
verify, clarify, and enlarge his concepts and ideas. Throug 
experience of expression, the child also gets some of wha 
been described as firsthand experience. For example, he ^ 
the suppleness of the wood in his kite sticks, the strength o 
nail, the durability of clay when it is fired, and so on. 
the experience of expression, the average child leams mu 
Through expression he darifies his ideas. In illustration an 
construction he makes the thing m he sees it and understan ‘ 

As he works, he is likely to express his ideas in words 
play and dramatization, he imitates and represents toj'S, pef* . ^ 
and animals. Such learnings will accrue to the slow-learntPo 
child when he has sufficient firsthand experiences, and when 
experiences of expression are wisely directed. 

The three types of experiences described here are overUpP^ 
and represent only one method of cbssification. Other wn 
use dificTcnt organizations. Edgar Dale, for example, sets 
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a pictorial device tided “The Cone of Experience.” * Beginning 
with "direct purposeful experience” at the base, each succeeding 
division on the cone represents a stage between the two ex- 
tremes of direct experience and pure abstraction. The divisions 
are as follows: (1) direct purposeful experience, (2) contrived 
experiences, (3) dramatic partidpation, (4) demonstrations, 
(5) field trips, (6) exhibits, (7) motion pictures, (8) radio 
recordings and still pictures, (9) visual symbols, and (10) 
verbal symbols. It is obvious that the more direct experiences 
have their place in the education of the mentally retarded. Spe- 
cial-class teachers will find a study of Dale’s text fruitful in any 
curriculum planning. 

Firsthand Experiences. In the development of a unit the 
teacher should provide as many firsthand experiences as pos- 
sible. It is amazing how much Interesting and valuable reality 
the teaclier may bring into the classroom. The children, given 
encouragement, will also make valuable contributions. A collec- 
tion may soon be assembled of articles from nature — Insects, fish, 
plants, twigs— of articles from different countries, and of articles 
made from different products and for different purposes. What- 
ever the subject of the unit, »t is easy to have in the classroom 
much of the actual material that will give it meaning. Often a 
museum that lends e.vhibits to schools will be able to provide 
the teaclier with much such valuable material for use in her class- 
room. Demonstrations of hobbies or crafts by parents or other 
adults are valuable. 

Excursions and trips out of the classroom provide an ex- 
tremely important source of firsthand experiences. For children 
of twelve or under there are many neighborhood trips tliat may 
lend enrichment and undcretanding to any unit of work. Older 
children may also profit from short trips, A walk of two miles 
to some interesting spot will not prow too much for them if 
the}' are really concerned with finding out about something- 
Although some schools furnish bus service for class e.xcursions, 
by far the greater number of sudi trips can be taken on foot. The 
variety and extent of trips reported by special classes in a city 
• Edgar Dale, Audio-VitMf Methods m Tfochmg (2d ed.; New York: 
Ifoff, Rmehart and U^nsfon, InC, 1954). 
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system indicate horn feasible this type of experience U for 
teachers tvho value it. (See trip reports, pages 
Attention is called to the frequent library and museum trip 
taken by all class groups as a means of establishing interests 

habits tliat may influence the use of free time. ^ 

Qass trips should be carefully planned, carried out ac<»r 
to plan, and followed up by the teacher and the class. ^ 
outline of steps in these activities may suggest to the teacher a 
method of procedure. 

1. Planning : deciding on place to visit, direction, route, 

pose. . 

2. Carrj’uig out: plans for controlling conduct, making o 

vations, asking questions, taking notes. , . . 

3. Following up: discussion, reports, cooperative or ongi 
stories, letters, a simple outline, questions to ask an 
answer, reading, illustration, construction, a second trip- 

Ways of following up the trips should be varied from 
time to another. If the trip has been at all worth while, the c 
dren will want to talk about it, but they will not always 'vant to 
write a story or a letter. The following excerpts from teachers 
reports on trip values indicate the advantages they felt 
attached to the excursions and the different methods of follow*«P 
they used, 

1. Our class is made up of twenty boys ranging in age from 
years and ten months to fourteen years. Excursions were 
occur about once a week during the progress of our unit on “The 
The work of the week usually devetoped in relation to the 
the trip and the information and impressions gleaned from it 
boys enjoyed the trips and considered them a real privilege. 
plained that the Board of Education gave us the privOege of hoi 
our class at the firehouse, for example, in order that we might lea 
at first hand about our coimnnnity. 

\Vc aimed to go to the library once a month, and Miss H. 
planned ahead for stories, pictures, and so forth. Three of the IW 
became regular borrowers at the library. 

I usually made some check on the trip. Very often on the bus tnp 
each boy had a piece of tagboard and pencil with which he wro e 
order the streets through which he went and returned. From 
data he would make a map ai sdiool ne-xt day. Occasionally 
wrote the names of the thn^;$ they saw that they would like to kn 
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more about. Then we looked these up in an encyclopedia. We found 
very interesting pictures. I simplified Ac description and told them a 
few facts about it. Sometimes I gave Aem "yes-no" tests and once I 
sent papers back to Ae librarian (following a library visit at which 
Miss H. had told them about the early history of their city). She was 
pleased and surprised that they did so well. 

They wrote a fetter to Mrs. P. at the museum to thank her for her 
hospitality, and still another to Mr. C. after a visit to the W. S. School, 
telling him which shop they liked best and why. I think Ae Aeck on 
the trip is most important but needs to be varied from time to time. 

The excursions encouraged better conduct, too. Wc frequently 
heard of someone who had seen us on our trip, and the boys came to 
feel that conduct in public places was very important. 

I avas quite surprised to note how much the parents approved of 
the excursions. I found my principal, too, became more interested in 
the work we were doing. 

We jpive up a plan to go to the museum at Ae new university 
because it seemed too far to walk and we could not get the bus. The 
boys were disappointed. Ore of Ae boys went by himself and returned 
with an interesting account for the class. 

The boys and the parents consider the trips a part of the work 
because they realize to some extent how much profit has been derived 
from them. 

2. Our class is made up of nineteen ^rls ranging in age from thir- 
teen to sixteen years. Without doubt Ae trips were of great value to 
tfy E*tU, offering definite and concrete material for study. One trip 
gave an incentive for others, and they afforded new channels for 
recreation. The trips to the museum sdmu/aled visits to the librarj’ to 
gain more information. After our first trip to the museum many girls 
wanted to visit the art gallery. This hter trip took real planning 
because it was made after school hours and many of Ae girls had to 
rearrange their home duties. In some cases the girls and parents later 
made visits to the museum and Ae art gallery. These trips, too, in- 
creased Ae power of observation. Several times before the experience 
one heard remarks like Ais, "I have been there a lot of times,” or, 
"What can you see there?" but before our return the same girl might 
comment, “Why, I never saw that before." I felt Aat as a result I 
knew my girls better. Several of the retiring girls asked questions or 
gave information about something particularly interesting to them. 

After our trip to Ae Home Bureau exhibit, Ae girls realized th-at 
other people besides the teacher appreciated work done by hand. This 
same realization was apparent in their reactions to handwork at the 
museum. A few previously had belittled handwork, perhaps because 
of Ae attitude of their families. 

3. A report of trips taken in one fall term by special classes: 
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Al>VANCn> OASSES 


For Naturt Obttrvalion and Unitt 
on Home and Neighborhood 


Art gallery Z 

Bakery 2 

Blacksmith shop 1 

Book departments of two stores. 1 

Dairy ^ 

Department store (general visit). 1 

Dry-cleaning company 1 

Election booth 1 

Farm 6 

Firehouse i 

Florist shop 1 

Grocery store (neighborhood) .. 4 

Hardware store 1 

House constructioa 2 

Laundry 1 

Library 7 

Lumberyard 1 

Museum 10 

Neighborhood (traffic, street signs, 
directions, nature study, etc).. 96 

Ihu-ks 8 

Pet shop 4 

Playground 1 

Poultry show 1 

Private homes (pupils') 6 

Public market 2 

School buildings and grounds ... IS 

School of Music J 

Seed store 1 

Toyland (toy department of 
store) 3 


For Nature Observation and 
Units on Foods 

Nmbct 
ci Top 

Better Homes exhibit * 

Farms ^ 

General . 

Produce ^ 

Dairy 2 

Farm implement comply . 

Federal clothing exhibit 
Food companies (wholesale.^ sttr- 
age. and packing compameO.- 
Food stores (retail, neighbor- 
hood) j 

Lecture 

Library 

Museum q 

Parks (nature study) .> 

Public market ^ 

Railroad j 

University campus (natnre) •••■ ^ 

Weather Bureau s 

Weathenraaes (hardware store). 


Some of the values to be derived from trips follow? 

1. They enable the child to learn about his environment 
direct teacher guidance. The teacher interprets to the cm 
significant elements of his environment that would oth 
wise pass unnoticed by him. 

2. They stimulate the child to observe and to question. , , 

3. They stimulate and give meaning to activity of many 
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in the classroom — discussing, making things, writing, read- 
ing, illustrating, and so on. 

4. They are entered upon with enthusiasm and keenly enjoyed 
by the children. 

5. The>' develop attitudes and habits conducive to the wise 
use of free time — habits and attitudes In relation to the use 
of libraries, museums, parks, obsen-ation of nature, etc. 

The excursion as a firsthand experience deseires an im- 
portant place in the education of the slow-Ieaming child. Ample 
opportunity must be given every child for this or some other 
properly directed firstliand experience. No way of learning is 
as effective as firsthand experiences under teacher guidance. 

Secondhand Experiences. Many pictures covering a wide 
range of subjects and topics are invaluable aids in teaching the 
slow child. They build up and reinforce many of the concepts 
and much information that the child has obtained firsthand. 
Every teadier should constantly be enlarging her own picture 
cohesion. She should be familiar also with illustrated texts on 
difTerent subjects and with a wide choice of diildren’s books 
that are graphically illustrated. For (he purposes of this discus- 
sion, audio-visual aids whidi illustrate and rdate life activities 
in a realistic manner may be dassed as means of providing 
secondhand experiences. 

The teacher should familiarize hersdf with the wealth of 
audio-visual materials that are ai-ailable for her use. The term 
"audio-visual” is too often narrowed down to include only the 
tools and materials, such as radio, television, recorders, and 
films, which are the fruit of our sdenlific age. The scope of 
audio-visual education, however, embraces many different types 
of learning. Even methods of acquiring firsthand experience, 
such as trips, exhibits, and the collection of specimens, are kinds 
of audio-visual experience and liave long been used by teacbers. 

The tools of audio-visual education which arc being pro- 
moted today by state departments of education, university cen- 
ters, and local sdtool systems have special significance for the 
slow-lcaming child. Tliey offer opportunities for intrcKhicing 
and reintroducing in various ways many life situ.itions whidi 
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these pupils need to meet ag^ and again. Some of these tools 
arc listed below. 

1, Stereograph and Stereoscope. The stereoscope, a light- 
weight hand instrument equipped with a lens for each ej-e, has 
long been used in homes and schools. A mounted photograph, 
or stereograph, when viewed through this device and properly 
focused, is seen in three dimensions. The newer types of stereo- 
scopes are lightweight plastic instrumoits in uhich a disc or reel 
containing stercographic pictures is inserted. There is a wide 
choice of subjects for both the old and the modern type of 
instrument. 

2. Z.flHiem Slide Projector. This instrument can be used 
for both photographic and handmade slides. The material to be 
projected is repr^uced on standard slides, by 4 inches. 

by 2yi in^es, or on miniature slides, 2 by 2 inches. A wide 
choice of commercial photographic slides provides the teacher 
with much material for helping diildren develop concepts in 
social studies and science that they cannot obtain firsthand. 
Etched glass slides, plastic slides, India ink slides, typed cello- 
phane slides, colored pencil slides, and silhouette slides can be 
made by teachers and pupils. Such devices, used to illustrate 
stories and record trips and unit experiences, offer invaluable 
means of achieving various learnings. Pupils delight in seeing 
their work on the screen. 

There are many kinds of lantern slide projectors. The over- 
head projector is used for projecting 10 by 10 inch cells or cello- 
phane transparencies. The overhead slide lantern is so designed 
that the teaser can readily point out specific items on the screen 
without walking from die projector to the screen. As she sits or 
stands by the madune, she can use a pointer on the slide to direct 
the attention to a particular feature. The filmstrip projector is 
used for projecting a series of pictures printed on a strip of 
35 mm. film instead of on glass slides. Filmstrips are available 
dealing with a wide variety of subjects. Captions and content 
lend themselves to timing and recurrence of experiences, neces- 
sary adaptations for the slow child. This machine is also de- 
signed to project miniature slides, 2 by 2 inches. The opaque 
projector is designed to reflect on the screen a page or picture 
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from a book, a photograph, post card, or any material on a fiat 
surface 6 by 6 inches or smaller. It will also reflect specimens, 
coins, or similar objects. In some models, the size of opening is 
larger, measuring 8 by 10 inches. The latter size is good for 
reflecting pictures from magazines, encyclopedias, and so on 
witlrout removing them from the source. 

3. Rfotion Picture Projector. Since the educational films 
produced today generally have a sound track accompanying the 
film, the 16 mm. sound projector is the more widely used instru- 
ment in schools. The silent projector, also, uses 16 mm. film. 
The commercial motion pictures shown in the theater call for a 
35 mm. sound projector. Schools that possess the larger instru- 
ment, however, use it for auditorium purposes only, 

4. Still Filtiu with Recordings. 'Hiere are some still films, 
slides, and filmstrips for which accompanying tape or disc re- 
cordings are supplied. These recordings are played on the 
phonograph or playback while tite pictures are being shown. 

5. Sound Recordings. Audio materials— music, dances, 
stories, plays, speeches, and so on— are recorded hy many diflfer- 
ent companies. But more significant for special education is the 
use of recordings for the particular needs of pupils and classes. 
Playing back recordings of the cliildren’s speech, rhymes, stories, 
dramatizations, reports, plays, and so forth offers opportunities 
for listening and siiaring in communication and self-appraisal. 

There arc different types of speech recorders. Recordings 
can be made on plastic discs or tape or wire. The advantage of 
tape or wire methods is that the recordings can be played back 
immediately after they are made, using the same apparatus. 

6. Radio Programs. Tl»e radio is, today, an accepted cliannel 
for education both in and out of tlie school. Tlie developments of 
TM {frequency modulation), television, and fascimilc broad- 
casting liave extended its usefulness in education. Although the 
majority of “sdiool-on-the-air” programs are designed for the 
grade pupil, some can be used cffectiwly by the teacher of men- 
tally retarded children. The special-class teacher, in addition, 
should provide her class with guided experiences in listening to 
commercial programs. 

7. Teln-'ision. Experiments with television for educational 
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purposes are under way. Although it is still not generally avail- 
able in the school, the teacher should be familiar with commer- 
cial programs in order to understand the children’s experience 
with television in the home. Observation of television programs 
available on educationally sponsored channels will give the 
teacher a helpful background w’hen the time comes to consider 
or plan for the introduction of this medium in her school and 
classroom. 

Every special-class teacher should have training in produc- 
tion of audio-visual aids for class use, as well as training in the 
operation of equipment and materials. 

The purchase of both equipment and materials should be 
made with a definite purpose and be a part of a long-range pro- 
gram for the entire school or school system. The group and indi- 
vidual needs in any class, Including the special education class, 
should be taken account of in sucli a plan. Not only the standard- 
ised equipment needed for the general school program, but also 
sulHcient equipment and materials to satisfy the specialized pro- 
gram for the e.xceptional child must be obtained. Scheduling 
the use of the materials for different groups, sharing the equip- 
ment, and allocating some aids to certain classes for full-time 
use are necessary to insure utmost efBeiency. Advice on the plan 
should be obtained from specialists in the state department of 
education, university and college centers, or city school systems. 

Tlic teacher will be concerned with sources from which teach- 
ing aids can be obtained. Motion pictures and strip films, for 
example, may be secured by purchase, rental, or free loan from 
many sources. Tlie school should have access to the loan plan, 
if any. of the state dqiartment of education, and to the nearest 
film library. Every film ltl>rary has its own catalogue. 

References to books and articles whicli will aid the adminis- 
trator, consultant, and teacher in using audio-visual materials 
are listed at the end of Chapter 13. 

Experiences of Expression. UTicn children have opportunity 
and arc encouraged to relive their feelings, interests, and ideas, 
cxi>cricnccs of expression naturally develop. Such experiences 
now take the place of much of the routine handwork that, at one 
time, occupied a place in the curriailum for slow-lcaming chil- 
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dren. As the child attempts to express his ideas through various 
media and with different tools, he learns to observe detail more 
accurately and he finds out how things are made from what 
they are made, and how they work. 

Many units offer extensive opportunity for graphic art and 
construction activity. Expression is encouraged by having 
ample materials at hand, many of which can be furnished by the 
cliildren — paint, crayon, paper, cardboard, clay, plasticine, wood, 
boxes, cloth, spools, and so on — and simple tools with which 
to w’ork. Adolescent boys and girls will require, in addition, 
honiemaking and shop equipment of various kinds. 

Importance of School Environment 

Because the effectiveness of units of work depends to a great 
degree on the pupil’s wholehearted prtlcipation and his attitudes 
of satisfaction and self-confidence, it is extremely important that 
the schoolroom environment provide motivating interests and 
inspire wholesome enthusiasm. 

Current educational literature gives many examples of class- 
room work designed to serve these ends. There is also to be 
found occasional illustration of a format classroom that has been 
adapted for informal work. From study of these examples, one 
may gain ideas for creating a stimulating classroom environ- 
ment. 

The most important features in the special-class room are 
movable furniture, as much clear floor as possible for activity, 
plenty of cupboard space for class supplies and the work of indi- 
viduals, plenty of blackboard and bulletin board space, and 
tables for displaying articles. The equipment and materials for 
activities will depend on the number of children and their ages. 
Tlie schoolroom should reflect a pleasant, homelike atmosphere 
free from any suggestion of restraint, with evidences of the 
children's interests and work but without cluttering or over- 
crowding. 

Special-class activities should not be limited to the classroom, 
but the special class, as an integral part of the sdiool, should have 
access to any general school facilities that are available — the 
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gj'mnasium, the music room, the art room, the swimming pool, 
the auditorium, the library, the home economics laboratory, the 
science room. (If the program of the spedal-subject teacher does 
not provide for work with special-class groups, the special-class 
teacher can usually arrange to take care of her class in these 
rooms in periods when they are not in use by other classes.) 
Every school facility should be available to the mentally retarded 
(hild to bring him satisfylngand enridiing experience. 


Questions and Suggestions for Study 


1. State the six criteria suggested for judging units for the mentally 
retarded. Would you add any others? Discuss your opinions fully. 

2. Choose one of the units described in Chapter 11 and apply the six 
criteria to it. 

3. State the three criteria that you consider the most importanh 
Defend your chotee. 

4. Discuss the following question: Is there any difference between 
criteria to be applied to touts for average children and to units for 
mentally retarded? 

5. Discuss the opinion that the choice of a unit and the preliminary 
analysis of the possibilities in it are as important as the method of 
its development with the ehildren. 

6. Discuss the value of each of the steps in the teacher’s analysis of 
the possibilities in a unit outlined on page 214. 

7 . Suppose that you are assigned to teach a special class of children 
twelve to fifteen years of age. Outline a plan of specific things 
that you might do to become acquainted with the group. 

8. List all the firsthand experiences that your neighborho^ environ- 
ment offers 10 your class. 

9. Lbt ten secondhand experiences that a teacher of a special class 
may give children but which they might better have had firsthand. 

10. One teacher of a primary special dass listed the following places 
for visits within walking distance of her school : 


Neighborhood park 
Greenhouse 

Quid's home yard (gardea) 

University eampos 

Arteallery 

Fireboose 

Bra-oth post o6ee 

Branch library 

Dental dispensary 

Atbater 


A church 
Busy street corner 
Railway bridge 
Railroad grade crossing 

Uarket 
A drugstore 
A gas station 
Departmci! store 

Apartment bouse under ccnstrtiction 
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o) Plan a unit in which the first three trips mi^ht prove valuable. 

b) Select four other trips and suggest how each might serve as a 
stimulus for a unit. 

c) Select trips feasible for almost any class. 

II. Discuss and illustrate the following statement by showing its 
application to the development of a unit of work with a special* 
class group: "There is no such thing as knowledge unrelated to 
experience. One may hear about other people’s experiences, but 
unless one has something of one’s own to relate this information 
to and test it by, it cannot have meaning and is of little value to 
the individual. The child must acquire knowledge by means of his 
own experience.” 

Reading References 

See the list of reading references at tbe end of Chapter 13. 



13 

Carrying Out the Unit 


When the teacher has chosen a unit, analj-zed its possibilities 
for her particular class, and made a tentative plan for its develop- 
ment, how will she proceed with the diildren in developing it? 

Developing the Unit 

The teacher may stimulate dass enthusiasm for any unit 
through readings, pictures, excursions, suggestions, or any other 
means likdy to promote interest and to create purpose on the 
part of the children. At the outset of the unit on cement, the 
boj's asked to make cement blocks. The teacher increased this 
interest by placing on the reading table some books from a com- 
mercial cement company, i^' encouraging the children to talk 
about the pictures they found in them, to tell what they knew 
about cement, and to consider how the)’ could make blocks in 
their classroom. 

The teacher’s attitude and her manner of teaching are a brge 
part in the success of any unit The teacher must be a helper 
and a leader, not one who dictates. She must help the child to 
soh’c a problem that is a rca) one to him. To illustrate again 
from the unit on cement : the boys wanted to make cement blocks, 
and the teacher then led them to see that the>’ must have certain 
information about making blodcs before the)’ proceeded. She did 
not dictate a method. She only guided the group in choosing 
2S 
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what they would do. She talked over matters witli them to the 
end that plans and choices might have a real purpose. She helped 
her pupils to do things they had decided would help them to solve 
their problems. They found a cement factory near enough for 
them to visit, arranged a visit to it, visited a railroad siding to 
learn about the handling of freight, and got from the library 
books that would help them. The teacher who is accustomed to 
making plans for her children and directing activities in every 
detail may verj- easily fall into the error of attempting to dictate 
the experiences in a unit. Where there is such teacher dictation 
however, there is very little purposing done by the child. 

The unit on poultry furnishes another example of how a 
teacher guided mentally retarded children in planning a unit, 
but allowed opportunity for effective purposing by the children. 
The problem of building a poultry house and raising chickens 
required a background of information and a consideration of 
plans, The teacher saw to It that stimulation for thinking and 
planning should grow out of experience. She posted on the bul- 
letin board the announcement of a local poultry show and pic- 
tures of priae poultry. She brought in some poultry magaaines 
and inquired of the children if they had any magaalnes to con- 
tribute. She immediately followed up the diildren’s suggestion 
to visit a neighboring farmer who raised chickens. Out of the 
discussion tliat followed the examination of the materials they 
had collected and the visit with the farmer, there grew the 
formulation of plans to obtain information on such specific prob- 
lems as the kind and number of chickens to be housed, the best 
location for the poultry house, its siae, and the amount and kind 
of materials needed. 

In making plans for a unit, emphasis must be placed on its 
tentative nature. As tiie unit progresses, the teacher changes, 
drops items out of, or adds to her tentative plan in order that the 
children’s interests and needs may be serv^ to the utmost. In 
the teacher’s preliminary plan for the unit on cement, the trip to 
the railway and the study of freight were not listed ; they were a 
natural outgrowth of the trip to the cement factory. 

Any one of a number of activities carried on in the develop- 
ment oi a unit involves skiiis and content iTom severai subjects. 
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The work of any one period, for instance, may call into use Eng- 
lish, reading, and social studies; the work of another period may 
involve discussion, number, and hand skills. When children are 
engaged in real-life situations, such as reading to get information 
or planning to build an object, they are bound to feel a need for 
the school subjects as they serve the problem under way. To 
illustrate again from the unit on cement: As the boys discussed 
the different kinds of freight cars and listed each on the black- 
board with descriptive sentences, English, reading, and social 
studies were all in evidence. The teacher who would develop 
units with her classes must realize that in many situations sub- 
ject divisions cannot be drawn and would not be important. 
Rather, she notes how subjects may be included and guides the 
work of the group in their use. The situations developed in the 
unit may provide valuable application for teaching the tool sub- 
jects. In the unit on cement, for example, (he children made 
original number problems about the situation that had devel- 
oped. The teacher also made problems for the dtildrcn to solve. 
The children listed new words for which they wanted to leam 
meanings; and they listed words that they needed to leam to 
spell, They wrote original sentences or stories using these words. 
The best of these were chosen for their record books, which were 
taken home by the pupils at the end of the unit. 

Providing for Unrelated Activities. There will undoubtedly 
always be work in progress in any class that is unrelated to the 
unit or major interest : periods devoted to the activities of a unit 
will take up only a part of the day. The need for periods devoted 
to the development of important specihe habits, attitudes, and 
skills has already been noted. There is also the continued need 
for inculcating hygienic practices and for providing opportunity 
for games and rhjihm and for the dev'clopment of enjoyment of 
music and stories. There will also be activities evolving from 
the need to utilize incidental happenings in the life of the class. 
There may also be handwork, home economics, or shopwork 
going on that has developed from real needs and that is not a part 
of a larger unit. Jolm’s mother may need an ironing board; the 
girls may be asked to make curtains for the kindergarten or may 
be planning and sePr'ing meals for teachers' luncheons. Thereare 
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usually nature obsemtions of the weather, the arrival of the 
early birds, the growth of bulbs, seeds, plants, and other phenom- 
ena in the natural environment. The teadier therefore makes 
provisions for other necessary activities when she plans a unit. 
The unit will not comprise all the activities of the pupils' day or 
develop without interruption. 

Making a Record of the Unit. Tlte teadier, when the 
unit begins, has before her her tentative plan. As the work 
progresses, she keeps a running record. She notes how interest 
was developed, how problems or questions were stated, and how 
activities u-ere first planned to answer the problems. Then as 
the unit proceeds, she notes what is taking place and how one 
experience leads to another. She notes each experience and the 
learning elements in it. She notes growth or accomplishments 
for the class, for different groups, and for individuals. She keeps 
in mind the development of personality habits and attitudes as 
well as subject-matter attamiuefTts. She checks progress with 
her tentative plan. At the end of each day she inventories the 
day’s work and considers the program for the following day. 

At the end of the unit, it is desirable that the teacher make a 
summary covering the high spots in its development and listing 
experiences, attainments, or specific outcomes under subject- 
matter headings. This record and summary is not only a valu- 
able account of the children’s development, but it enables the 
teacher to decide what type of unit should follow. It Indicates to 
her what educational purposes were furthered by the unit and 
those for which provision should be made in subsequent units. 
Record-keeping consumes lime and energy, but it is decidedly 
worthwhile. 

As the teacher gains experience in the making of records, this 
task will become less arduous. But she must in the beginning 
give careful thought to the forms and methods she will use. 
These the teadier should be free to arrange for herself. 

Tlie following are some of the important items that the 
teadier’s record of a unit should include (see Chapter 14 for 
examples of teachers' records) : 

1 . How the unit began. Significant developments. 

2. Experiences or actirities listed under subject groupings. 
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3. The attainments or outcomes In terms of school subjects. 
Outcomes in personality and social habits and attitudes. 

4. Materials and references. 

5. Supplementary experiences and the resulting attainments in 
terms of health, school subjects, and so forth. 

Providing for Participation by Children in Record-Keeping. 
Some of the record-keeping in connection with a unit may be 
carried on with the children’s help. A very good plan for keeping 
daily records Is to make a chart * that can be ruled off in col- 
umns — one for each day — heading the chart “Our Daily 
Record.” Children and teacher dedde what shall be entered at 
the completion of each day’s work. Another plan is to make such 
a chart but give it a more specific heading — “^Vhat We Arc 
Learning About Child Care.” for example. Subject headings 
can be listed on the chart — reading. English, number, foods, and 
so forth. Information and attainments will then be listed under 
subjects and dates. 

Each child should devel^ the habit of helping to make and to 
keep records that show improvement in conduct and mastery of 
the school subjects. He thereby gains a new interest in and 
understanding of his progress and that of the class. A unit of 
work offers many opportunities for this kind of record-keeping. 
The diaracter of each unit and the special needs of each class 
situation will determine the form of the records to be used. The 
forms shomi in Fig. 5 are illustrative of ones that may be de- 
veloped with children at various age levels. These might, of 
course, be varied from group to group, and from unit to unit. 
The ones illustrated here were develops as wall charts that were 
kept posted in the schoolroom. 

Each time work is put away, the child makes a check after his 
name on a chart such as that shown in Fig. 6. Any habit, of 
course, may be indicated in the heading— 'T Came to School on 
Time,” “I Hung My Wraps Carefully,” "I Qeaned My Teeth 
This Morning.” More than one such chart might be in opera- 
tion at one time. 

* Wrappine paper may be used. If heary tagboard U used, with mounted 
comers to bold the caption and name cards, and colored pins to record 
achievement, the same brard may serre many times. 
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Fig. S. Forms for QuMren's Record-Keeping. 
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I PUT AWAY 



Fig. & Chart for Personal Record of Children. 


One chart may cow several specific daily habits on one gen- 
eral subject Pictures are silhouettes and titles may help the child 
keep these various habits distinctly in mind. Spacing may allow 
for trsT) or four blocks to a name under each heading, each block 
big enough to allow room for five marks, representing a week’s 
record. The chart may then ^ow progress over a period of 
several weeks. 

As children get older and develop ability to observe and 
record in greater detail, they may develop a wide variety of 
records. These may be kept on wall charts or in individual or 
class booklets. 
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Definite standards of attainment must be settled on for such 
records. Certain spedfic accomplishments may be recorded by 
sj-mbols indicating various levels of achievement. 

If it is desired to keep a record to show for the whole class 
such facts as those suggested in the second diart in Fig. 5, the 
spaces for records may be made large enough so that the initials 
of those who have practiced the attainments with some success 
may be entered in them. Arithmetic, written English attain- 
ments, and reading skills that allow for testing may be listed 
in the same manner with the children's names entered in place 
of weekly dates. Attainments may be indicated by checks or by 
blocks of color. Dates should ahvays be entered in some way. 

Bar graphs on squared paper to show progress on dally work 
or weekly tests may also be used. 

Children also enjoy keeping charts of sudi facts as are sug- 
gested by the following titles of records actually kept by classes: 

New Words We Have Learned 
Stories We Have Read 
Songs We Can Sing 
Games We Like to Play 
Community Trips We Have Taken 
Maps We Have Made 
Current Events We Have Discussed 
Contributions to Our Science Collection 

Such records define for both child and teacher the work of 
the class and give to it significance and purpose. They are a 
guide to the teacher in her development of the total program. 
From sudi records the child learns pride in accomplishment, 
whicli is as satisfying as, and of mudi greater educational value 
tlian, the pleasure he may derive fresn artificial rewards or from 
records tliat place emphasis on competition with other pupils. 


Testing the Outcomes 

The teacher will readily aiqiredate the value of tests that may 
serve as an aid in measuring progress toward the realization of 
those attainments she liad set up in her preliminary plan for the 
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unit. Both informal and standardized tests may be used for this 
purpose. For suggestions, sec tests given in Qiapter 16 . 

At the close of a unit, it is a good plan to have some kind of 
informal checkup on what has been accomplished. The best 
kind of test for this purpose is one that attempts to appraise not 
only mastery of information but also children’s attitudes and 
their ability to use what has been learned. Such tests are hard to 
devise for classroom use. The most commonly used are lists of 
questions to be read by the pupil and answered by him in writing. 
A child’s answer in this kind of test may show that he knows 
what is the right thing to do in a given situation, but it does not 
necessarily indicate that he will act that way in that situation. 
For instance, children may be asked to chedc the well-balanced 
meals on a list of dinner menus submitted to them. That they 
choose the correct items Jn such a test is no indication that they 
will choose or plan menus in actual practice. All this test shows 
is that the child is aware of the character of a balanced meal. It 
is hoped that his actions will be directed by the knowledge, but 
there will be no evidence to indicate that they are or ever will be. 
Probably a better way to test the riiild’s attainments in regard 
to eating habits would be to observe him in situations requiring 
the choice of foods under controlled conditions and to record his 
choices. Any records of teachers’ observations of children’s be- 
havior are of course not entirely reliable, either ; but since no 
way has yet been found for the teacher to test behavior objec- 
tively in actual situations, decisions must rest regarding pupil 
attainments on teacher observation and on the results of paper- 
and-pencil tests.® There is need for experimentation to develop 
objective tests that will give an accurate measure of children’s 
habits and attitudes. 

Some forms of tests that lend themselves to determining 
results from a unit of work are die "y^s-no" tests and the com- 

* Where children cannot read well cnoush to follow paper-and-pendl tests, 
an oral test may be used. For a test in foods giren to boys of ages of approxi- 
tnatcly twelve to fourteen years fl.Q.’s of S3 to 75), the teacher divided her 
class into Uiree groups that were tested in different ways. Group I read and 
answered in writing ; to Group II flie teacher read the test questions orally 
and the boys wrote the answers: in Group III the teacher read the questions 
to each boy, the boy responded orally, and the teacher recorded the responses. 
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pletion, matching, muUtpIc-choice, and direction tests. The fol- 
lowing are excerpts from tests of these various types : 


Oo« City 

(For Pupils Aged 13 to IS Years) 

I. Draw a line under the word that makes the statement true: 

1. Rochester leads the world in the manufacture of (automo- 
biles, Kodaks, bicycles, airplanes). 

2. To reach the manicipal arena, take a bus marked (South 
Avenue, Jefferson, Park, North Street), 

3. The New York Central Station is located on (North Street, 
Elm Street, Court Street, Central Avenue). 

4. The Genesee River flows Into (Lake Erie, Black Creek, Lake 
Ontario, Atlantic Ocean). 

II. Place after each word in Column A the number that stands for 
the answer you choose from Column B. 


COLUSIK A 
Lincoln Alliance 
Cobbs Hill 
Sa|:amore 
Subway 
Aqueduct 


COLUUN B 

1. Park 

Z Route for trolley underground 

3. Route of canal across the river 

4. Bank 
$. Hotel 


What Have We LE-sawED About Clothinc? 

(For Pupils Aged 11 to 14 Years) 

I. The samples of doth on the table are numbered. Write after 
their numbers in the following list the kind of cloth — rayon, cot- 
ton, wool, linen — that each is. 



If. Finish each of the following sentences with one of these words: 
wool, cotton, silk, linen, leather. 

1. The best handkerchiefs arc made of 

2. Most men’s suits are made of 

3. Knitted caps for winter wear are made of 

4. Our shoes are made of 

5. Satis for boats are made of ' 

6. Boys' sVirts arc made oi. 
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III. Write yes or no after each of Ac following questions : 

1. Do people m warm countries wear more clothing than people 

in cold countries? 

2. Did people long ago weave cloth at home?. 

3. Is most of the cotton in the United States grown in the 

North? 

4. Should woolen clothes be properly aired before they are put 

away for the summer? 

5. Do clothes wear longer if they are kept dean? 


What Have We Leakked About Foods? 
(For PupUs Aged 13 to 16 Years) 


I. Place a G after the well-balanced menu: 


1. Scalloped potatoes 
Rolls and butter 
Boiled rice and martoalade 
Bananas 


2. Creamed chicken 
Baked potato 
Carrots 
Fruit salad 
Milk 


n. Write the number 1 after each name of a food that gives 
strength for work and play. 

Write the number 2 after each name of a food that builds and 
repairs the body. 

Write the number J after each name of a food that regulates 
elimination. 

You maywritc two numbers after one food. 


Eggs 
Potatoes 
Green beans 
Carrots 


White bread 

Bacon 

Milk 

Fresh fruit 


l.ettuce 

Cabbage 

Whole-wheat bread 
Green vegetables 


III. Tell what trip you have enjoyed most this term. 
Tell three things you leamnl from that trip. 


TV, Answer the following questions on the map of the United States. 

1. At top, bottom, and sides of the map write in their proper 
places the words north, east, south, and vest. 

2. Locate and name four of the following cities : 

Rochester New York San Francisco 

Buffalo Chicago Washington 
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2. hahel four ol the ioilowb^ states: 

California Pennsylvania 

Texas New York Ohio 

4, Locate, by writing the name of the food on the map, regions 
that any four of the following foods come from: 

Wheat Pork Oranges 

Corn Beef Salmon 

Planning the Daily and Weekly Program 

It is important that tfic sctiool day be so arranged tiiat actM- 
ties are distributed wisely and each given a proper amount of 
time. The daily and weekly schedule should provide for periods 
of time sufficiently long to allow experiences to develop natu- 
rally and to continue as long as Interest and need warrant. 
Short five- and ten-minute periods for activities are not ad- 
visable for any diild, much less for the mentally retarded child 
who takes longer to orient himself in any situation Uian does 
the average child. 

Just as the plan for any unit must be tentative, the plan for 
the daily program also should be somewhat tentative. TJie 
teacher should be free to vary the program as the need arises. 
The percentage of time of any day spent on any one activity may 
need to be adjusted to fit mdivicluaj needs. She should keep in 
mind, however, that special-class cliildren need a certain amount 
of regularity, perhaps more than average children. There arc 
also certain activities that must come at regular stated times on 
the program : periods for midmoming lunch ; periods for the use 
of special rooms like the gymnasium, library, home economics 
laboratory; periods in which a special-subject teacher comes into 
the classroom. In addlficm, it is well to have stated times for 
discussing and planning work; for the development of language 
arts, number ability, and manual activities. It is advisable to 
keep the periods for the development of tlie tool subjects as regu- 
lar as possible. Consideration must be given to the fact that 
special-class children and their parents are often sensitive to any 
program that appears to omit the tool subjects. Tlicy respect 
these as essential elements of an educational program, and want 
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training in them. It may not be out of place here to suggest that, 
because of this attitude, parents diould be helped to see the many 
ways in which their children arc learning reading, English, and 
number skills through the experience of a unit. 

The ideal program will allow for informal periods during 
which children and teacher can exchange experiences and talk 
over plans for their work. One of these periods at the beginning 
of the day will provide time for the teacher and her class to dis- 
cuss what has already been accomplished in the unit under way, 
what the next steps should be, and what the definite plans for 
the morning’s work are. \Vhcn they have a vital interest in their 
school activities, mentally retarded children, like any other chil- 
dren, can participate in planning their daily work. Frequently, 
there should be “get-together periods” at the close of the day 
when work Is judged or evaluated, acojmplishments arc summed 

TABLE 10 


AmoxiuAit AuorucNT or Sceocpi Time rot Ac nvm is ik 
SrtOAi. Classes 



Primaiy-Iotemediate 

High School 


Minutes 
per Week 

Per Cent 

Minutes 
per Week 

Per Cent 
of Time 

InfonnAl Conference Periods 

ISO 

9.8 


\ZS 

Trips, ObsemCions, snd 
Other Audio-visuai Aids 
(home and community life, 
science, industries, etc.).. 

325 to 350 

2Z2 


1825 

CreatWe and Constructive 
Work or Industrial and 
Practical Arts 

325to3S0 

2U 

HI 

28.1 

Health, Play, Recreation, 
RhyUim, Music, Etc. .... 

350 

222 


18.75 

Use and Practice in Basie 
Subjects: 

Langnage Arts 

300to3SO 

183 


15.6 

Number 

S0tol25 

62 

100 to 125 

63 

Total School Tinie 

1,500 to 
1,650 

100% 

{g 

IBI 
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up, and children rate themselves on results. The ideal program 
should always allow time for the children to discuss with the 
teacher the work they must do, when and how they will do it, 
and the progress they are making toward definite goals. 

An approximate allocation of minutes per week to •various 
types of activities is suggested in TaMc 10. This schedule is 
intended only to suggest different kinds of activities and the time 
that might well be given to each, for such a sdiedule would be 
modified for any particular group. A plan and overview for 
both weekly and daily schedules enable the teacher to consider 
a balance of varied kinds of learning activities. 

The following account of two days’ work in a primary class 
made up of pupils aged seven through ten years illustrates pro- 
gram planning and a natural sequence and balance of activities. 


8;4J-9^iO 


9:00- 9:35 


9:35- 9:50 


9:50-10:20 

10:20-10:35 

10:35-10:50 

10:50-11:40 


Children come in informally, remove their wraps, and 
follow their own interests, i.e., greeting one another, re- 
lating experiences, lootdng at picture on the bulletin 
board illustrating safety devices and showing types of 
homes, going about their classroom responsibilities— 
caring for plants, bird, dusting, and so lorth. 

Children assemble at their own places. Attendance is 
taken by a student and posted on the bulletin. An in- 
^rmal health checkup Is made. Children share home 
and neighborhood experiences and choose those items 
that will be written for their paper TUe News. 

Songs are suggested and the children gather around the 
piano to sing them. 

Teacher and children plan for the day, including a 
neighborhood trip to see a new house under construc- 
tion. The teacher writes an outline of the day’s plan on 
the blackboard. 

Stories. 

Midmorning lunch and rest. 

Games and rhythm. 

Reading activities: class and independent work planned 
for the development of basal vocabulary and reading 
skills. One group carries on oral reading to another 
group. Children in a prereading group play independ- 
ently in play corner. 
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FxbstDay 

P.M. 

1 .-00- 1 ;50 Greetings and preparatioo for the trip. Short trip to see 
new house in building and workmen on the job. 

1:50- 2:10 Health teacher joins the group on the playground for 
outside games. 

2:10- 2:30 Discussion, dramatisation, and cooperative story devel- 
oped around the experience of trip to new house. Four 
pupils of prereading group make illustraiions. 

2:30- 3:15 Constructive activities. Planning the layout of a house 
on the classroom floor — its site, rooms, and so forth — 
and assembling building blocks and allotting work. 

3:15- 3:30 Clearing up and cs-aluating. Children put their mate- 
rials an ay and get the room reatSjr for dosing- They 
then assemble to review the day’s work and accomplish- 
ments and to discuss activities for the next day. 

Sccotco Dat 

AJ.L 

8:45- 9dW The children come into classroom informally (see yes- 
terday's program). Today there » a sharing of papEf* 
bo.Tes, and wood brought in for bujldiag the house. 

9:00- 9:40 Children assemble at their places to begin the day’s 
work. Attendance is taken and an informal health 
checkup is made. New items, including a listing of con- 
tributions for building the house, are written out. The 
diildren join in singing. Work b planned for the day- 
The preparation of a dassroom describing the trip and 
containing lUostrations and stories is scheduled for the 
next period. 

9:40-10:20 Reading activities: class work for the younger group on 
the vocabulary and sentences used in the cooperative 
story of the experiences of the previous day. Two older 
groups read selections from “Our New Friends’* and 
"Friends and Neighbors" (Curriculum Foundation 
Series; Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co.) 

10‘.20-10:35 Midmomingluocbandrcst. 

10;35-]0;50 Games. 

10:50-11:15 Proportions of the house are dbcussed. Certain children 
were given individual help in measuring. Board and 
seat work on number skills. 

11:15-11:40 The children listoi to the story of “The Enchanted 
Playhouse" read by the teacher. 
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P.M. 


Second Day 


IKK)- 1:30 

1:30- 1:50 

1:50- 2:05 
2:05- 2:25 


2:25- 3:15 
3:15- 3:30 


Reading of poems and singing. Reading selections from 
the class paper The Morning News, and "The Stoiy of 
Our Trip.” 

Listening to and carrying out rhythm steps for a new 
dance under the direction of the music teacher in the 
music room. 

Games and rest 

One group works on illustrations for the booklet "Build- 
ing a New House” while another group prepares one- 
sentence stories for the booklet 

Continuation of constructive activities for '‘house- 
building.’* 

Cleaning up; a review of what has been accomplished 
and a discussion of the next steps to be taken. 


Organiiing Working Groups 

The class as a whole will work together in many of the activi- 
ties of the unit. But the range of mental levels and levels of 
accomplishment in the too! subjects certain to be found within 
any one class makes it advisable to divide the children Into 
groups for at least part of their work. The programs outlined 
here, it will be noted, provide for such groupings. The pupils in 
a special class in a city community with a three- to five-year age 
range usually fall into three or more groupings in tlie tool sub- 
jects, The class in the small community where the age range is 
wider may require more groupings. 

' Grouping children is a means of bringing together those 
learners who can best work together so that optimal growth will 
result. The teacher may group her pupils on the basis of their 
abilities for the tool subjects and then plan work designed to 
further the attainments for whidi they are ready, keeping in 
mind individual needs within the group. (At times, of course, 
she may want to plan the work on a wholly individual basis.) 
Groupings in the tool subjects should be fle-xible at all times 
so that the learner can readily move to another group that may 
meet his needs better. In certain activities related to health, sci- 
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ence, and sodal studies, all pupils may pursue a common inter- 
est, each participating and bOTcfiting according to his individual 
ability. Other activities, such as an illustrated project, construc- 
tion, recreational reading, or visits to other class, will call for a 
grouping which is related to the particular task. Such activities 
promote the recognition of different abilities and the wider sodal 
acceptance essential for the sound adjustment of these children. 

The nature and arrangement of the daily program and work- 
ing groups are important factors in satisf>'ing the child's needs 
for security and a sense of achievement and can be the means of 
making him rcaliae that the teacher and children respect his ideas 
and interests and that he has a contribution to make to the group. 
Situations are set up in the dassroom to provide experiences in 
cooperative living. Children have the opportunity of sharing the 
responsibility for the care of the room and materials, for stand- 
ard of conduct, and for planning and carrying out group enter- 
prises and individual tasks. Attention should be given to the 
social adjustments of the individual in the group, as well as to 
individual gro^vth in skills. The goals for each child are the 
de%-cIopment of a sense of personal worth, a measure of self- 
control and cooperation, and a respect for authority, to be 
achieved as he participates in a social group. 

Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. Discuss some of the values that should accrue from a unit for 
primary-school children. 

2. \Vhy must agood unit plan always be tentative? 

3. Discuss the values of a number lesson based on activities in a 
unit as compared with one based on a page of unrelated problems 
in the arithmetic book. 

4. Discuss and illustrate, "The snceessful development of a unit 
depends on guidance to bring abont vrorihwhile experiences. It 
means that the teacher challenges and weighs the v^ues of what 
is happening at every step of the way." 

5. Male a plan for keeping a report of a unit as it develops in a 
classroom. 

6. Discuss a plan that allows each child in the group to keep a record 
of his improvement (a) in spelling, (b) in number. 

7. Sometimes a teacher wishes to cnonirage a group of children to 
trfiJirc their time between belb in a profitable way. Devise a chart 
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that might be helpful in such a situation. Suggest the ages of 
the members of the group for whom it is planned. 

8. Draw up a suitable weekly program for a class made up of 
adolescents and prcadolescents. 

9. What advantages does a weekly program have over a daily 
prt^am ? 

10. Give three instances from your experience of changing the daily 
program as the need arises. 

Reading References 
Unit Development 

Bioucit, Glbnh 0., and Blackwood, P. Teackmg EUmenlary Science. 
Washington, D.C : Government Printing Office, 1948. 

Gives practical suggestions for teaching science in the elementary 
schools ; suggestive for unit devetopnienL 
Hanna, Lavonb; Potteb, Gladys; and Hacauan, Neva, Unit 
Teaching in the Elemeniary Schools. New Yorkr Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1955. pp. 126-53, 288-313. 

On pages 126-53 are describe the development of a unit of work 
with criteria for selecting a unit, ways of initiating it, sugges- 
tions for developing activities, and the culmin.-)lion of the unit. 
On pages 288-313 are discus^ the opportunities that the unit 
offers for the use of the basic skills. Gives descriptions of units 
developed by teachers. 

Hillako, Pauune. Improving Social Learnings in the Elementary 
School. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954. 

Gives examples of concrete material for guiding children in im- 
proving the quality and meanings of experiences in the child’s own 
environment 

Marten, Elise H. Group jlcliviliet for Itenlally Retarded Chil- 
dren — A Symposium. (Bulletin No. 7.) Washington, D.G: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1933. 

Teacher reports of centers of interest or units as they developed 
in the classrooms. Out of print but available in libraries. 
Michaelis, John V. The Student Teacher in the Elementary School. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Mall, Inc., 1951, pp. 112-49. 

Discusses general aspects of unit planning with attention given 
to objectives, variety in activities, goals and evaluation, and initia- 
tion and culmination. 

Rotter, George E. (cd.). Planning for Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren in Nebraska Public Schools. Lincoln, Neb. : State Department 
of Education, 1957, pp. 32-93. 

Presents suggested techniques for teaching mentally retarded 
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children. Gives sample units to illustrate teacher-pupil planning 
and development in the classroom. 

Strickland, Ruth G. How.’ to BuUd a Unit of Work. (U.S. Office 
of Education Bulletin No. 5.) Washington, D.C: Govemnient 
Printing Office, 1946. 

Describes unit organiaation as to choice, sources, planning, and 
development at three levels of the elementary school; of special 
value to the classroom teacher. 

Suggested Activities for Mentally Retarded Children. Sacramento, 
Calif.; State Department of Education, 1952. 

Teachers’ descriptions of unit activities centered around life 
activities of the retarded child. 

WiNGO, Max, and Schorlinc, Raleigh. Elementary School Student 
Teaching. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955, pp. 176-200. 
Modem trends in planning include giving teachers more freedom 
in planning, giving greater emphasis to integration in learning, 
and giving more attention to evaluation as a part of the lotol 
process of planning, teaching, and learning. Discusses planning 
of unit. 

WoFTOiD, Kate V. Teaching in Small Schools. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1946,pp.llS-Ja. 

Discusses organization of unit plan, giving examples on each char* 
acteristic, the bases for unit worl^ and the various steps necessary 
in a unit plan. 


Audio-visual Education 

Dale, Eogab. Audio-Visual IJethods in Teaching (2d ed.). New 
York ; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1954. 

Promotes a better understanding for the theory of audio-visual 
instruction, the materials for this method and their applicatioo- 
In its broad interpretatioD of the nature and uses of many different 
kinds of audio-visual aids, it serves as an excellent reference. 
Hass, Kenneth E., and Packer, Harry Q. Preparation and Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids (3d ed.). Englewood Oiffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956. 

Presents the technical nature of making and using audio-visual 
materials. Detailed step-by-step procedure for making useful 
teaching aids is given. 

Mahonev, Agnes, and Harsbuan, H. L. "Sound-Film Experiment 
With Handicapped and Retarded Pupils,” Educational Screen, 28 
(Dec.. 1939), 359-60, 373. 

Reports a teaching-learning experience carried out in the class- 
room with sound film. 

Nelson, Leslie W. Instructional Aids. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Co., 1958. 
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Contains hundreds of ideas for instructional materials which can 
he made easily by the teacher and pupils; very well illustrated. 

Sand, Lestek B. Audio-Vimal Procedures in Teaching. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 19S5. 

Extensive listing of audio-visual materials. Eacli type of audio- 
visual aid is set forth in a separate chapter, with full analysis of 
its uses, possibilities, and limitations. A graded presentation. 

Arts, Crafts, Practical Arts 

Cox, Dobis, and Wabren, Babbska. Creative Hands (2d ed.). New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951. 

Offers direct methods of procedure in a wide variety of crafts. 

Frvklund. ^’■ERNE C, and Labcrge, Abuano J. General Shop Wood- 
work, Bloomington, 111. : hIcKnight and McKnight Publishing Co., 
1947. 

An over-all view of woodworking, toots, and processes. 

Gaitskru., Charles D., and Caitskeix, Mabc.sret R. Art Educa- 
tion for Slov) Learners. Peoria, III: Chas. A- Bennett Co., Inc., 
1953. 

Discusses art education for retarded children and presents obser- 
vations and conclusions from a three-year study of the activities 
of 575 childrea 

Griswold, Ixsteb. Handcraft: Simplified Procedure and Profeels. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Halt, Inc., 1952. 

Twelve areas of handcraft are covered in a step-by-step proce- 
dure with more than six hundred illustrations. 

Harris, Florence L., and Kaupfuak, Treva E. Poung Folks at 
Home, Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 1948. 

Introduces eight units appropriate to the home life and problems 
of teen-agers. Specific and direct, the unit can readily be adapted 
for slower pupils. 

Koenic, Francis G. “Implication in the Use of Puppetry with Handi- 
capped Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 17 (Jan., 1951), 
111-12, 117. 

A teacher’s account of puppetry and its values in a classroom of 
retarded children. 

Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and ilental Growth. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1950. 

Emphasizes the creative production of children in respect to their 
mental and emotional development Art for the handicapped is 
included. 

Newkirk, Louis V. Integrated Handwork for Elementary Schools. 
New York: Silver Burdetl Co, 1940. 

Continues to be one of the better references for integrated and 
purposeful handwork. 
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Stetersor, Euz^eeth. Home and Family Life F.t!ucalion in Ele- 
menlary Schools. New Yoik: John Wiley & Sons. Int, 1949, pp. 
79-27Z. 

Presents experiences In personal, home, and family hie of the 
growing child; helpful in definlne learning sequences appropriate 
to age levels. 


Music, Health and Physical Education 

Akdrews, Gij'DYS. CfeolfiT J?hy/fcmic ifnement for Children. En- 
glewood Oiffs, N J. : Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1954. 

Suggestive and weiUlftistrated for various kinds of rhythmic 
experience. 

Grout, Ruth E. Health Teaching in Sekoolr (2d ed.), Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co.. I9Sd. pp. 131-222. 

Includes methods and te^niques of health teaching and es’alua- 
lion of health education practices. Can be adapted to mentally 
retarded children. 

La SAtxc. DoROTitv. Guidance of Children Through Physieol EJuea- 
iion (2d ed.) . New York : The Ronald Press Co., 1957. 

Includes games for grades one through six. Helps teachers relate 
a program of phj-sieat education to life situations. 

— ' ffhylhmr and Dances for Blementary Schools (rev. *d.). 
New York : The Ronald Press Co.. 1951. 

A comprehensive collection of music fundamentals, music char- 
acterizations, singing games, and folk dances. 
hfiuxB, Arm. “Growing with Music: A Program for the Jlentally 
Retarded,” Exceflional Children, 20 (Apr., 19S4), 305-10. 
Discusses the need for and values of music with suggestions for a 
program for retarded children. 

NAitERT, Grace W. ‘7saogurating a Music Program for Mentally 
Retarded,’* ExceHionol CfciWrer.. 15 (Feb., 1949). 134-38, 160. 
Music fills a need for which every teacher should plan. 

Netlsor, N. P., and Vaw Hace,v, Wi.sirxra. Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools (2d ed.. rev. print). New York: The Ronald 
Press Co.. 1959. 

A graded program of activities for grades one through eight, 
including for each grade dance activities, hunting or active games, 
relay races, stunts, and athletic games. 

Salt. E. Bestor ; Fox, Grace; and Stevers, B. K. Teaching Physical 
Education in the Elementary School (2d ed.). New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., I960. 

A program of activities for the first six grades. Includes small 
group games, large group games, team games, classroom games, 
stunts, and dance activities. 
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ScnLOTTCB, Bertra E., and Setendscn, Margaret. An Exf'eriment 
in Recreation lyUh the MentaJIy Handicapped. Springfield, 111.: 
Stite Department of Public Welfare, I9S1. 

Activities and games are classified in several ways, and approxi- 
mate minimum mental age required for satisfactory participation 
is given. 

SsitTii, Helen Kobuan, and Wolterton, Mary H. Health Educa- 
tion in the Elementary School. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1959. 

Deals with curriculum planning, subject matter, and sources of 
materials for the first six grades. Contains detailed descriptions 
of eighteen tested teaching units and an explanation of unit plan- 
ning in health education. 

Together U'e Sing Series (Song texts and records). Chicago: Follett 
Publishing Co., 19S6. 


Sources 


Supply Houses* 

Children’s Music Center 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 

Creative Playthings, Inc. 

New York 3. N.Y. 

Ideal School Supply Co. 

Chicago 20, III. 

Judy Co. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Model Publislung and School Sup- 
ply Co. 

St Ixiuis 12, Mo. 


Publishing Houses * 

Benefic Press 
Chicago 59, III. 

(Children’s booklists) 
Children’s Press, Inc. 
aicago 7. 111. 

(Children’s booklists) 

The Continental Press 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 
(Independent workbooks in 
skill subjects) 

The Garrard Press 
Champaign, 111. 

(Dolch materials) 

D. C Heath & Co, 

Boston 16, Mass. 

(Text films) 

The Steck Co. 

Austin 61, Tex. 

(High-interest workbooks) 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 

•Teachers should send for cur* Chicago 11, Ill- 
rent catalogues. (Remedial aids) 
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by the skillful selection of the most appropriate learning 

experiences. 


Unit Centering About Music 

The first unit reported here >A'as developed in a primary spe- 
cial class of children of ages from eight years, six months to 
eleven years, eight months chronologically, with mental ages of 
from approximately six to eight years. These children, the 
majority of them of Italian descent, were listening with great 
pleasure to the broadcasting of a series of concerts given by the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra. (These weekly broadcasts for 
school children were part of a civic undertaking to provide 
better music for the community.) Pupils in the fourth grade 
and above were given the opportunity to hear these in school. 
The pupils of this group lov^ music, and they were fortunate 
in having a teacher who shared this feeling, Attentive listening 
to the concerts and later discussion of what had been heard led 
to expression in the class of rhythm in dancing, to spontaneous 
fashioning of musical instruments in plasticine and paper, and 
to graphic interpretation of favorite selections. Following their 
radio experience, the children were allowed freedom to give ex- 
pression to what they had heard and felt. The teacher saw in 
this expression an interest that would serve as a drive toward 
many worthwhile learnings. She planned with the children 
and executed accordingly. 

The teacher’s first step was to make a tentative plan of the 
possibilities in a unit centered on this interest. She considered 
the individual children and the several ability groups in the 
class as to their learning needs — ^their various levels of achieve- 
ment in social studies, music, ora! language, reading, writing 
and spelling, arithmetic, and ^nd skills and related arts. With 
these in mind she first ootlined the attainments that seemed to 
her most important for the development of the children. She 
broke down the attainments in language, writing, reading, and 
arithmetic at three different levels: Group I, children from eight 
years and six months to ten years and ten months of age 
chronologically, approximately six to six and one-half years men- 
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tally; Group II, nine years and six months to eleven years and 
eight months chronologically (two children had vocabulary diffi- 
culties), approximately six and one-half to seven years mentally; 
and Group III, eleven to eleven and one-half years chronologi- 
cally, and from approximately seven to eight years mentally. She 
gave consideration to individual needs within the groupings, per- 
sonality needs as well as skill needs. In hand skills and related 
arts she outlined the attainments for two different groups : Group 
A, chronological ages eight years and six months to ten years; 
and Group B, chronological ages eleven years to eleven years 
and eight months. She then noted problems that had arisen from 
the children’s interest in music, and listed experiences that might 
help them solve these problems at the same time that they pro- 
vided for development of many of the needed attainments. 

In making her summary report of the actual development of 
the unit the teacher followed the outline of her original plan. 
She noted the attainments that had been at first chosen as goals 
and appraised the unit in terms of progress toward them. 

The original plan, though considered only as tentative, en- 
abled the teaclier to be dchmte in her own thinking as to the 
children’s needs and to be ready to direct the cliildren to experi- 
ences that would satisfy their interests and at the same time 
bring about the types of development they most needed. The 
plan, moreover, served as a measure of tlie children’s progress 
as the unit developed. The unit %vas never circumscribed by a 
rigid preconception of what it should be. Progress was a natural 
evolution, directed by the conditions and needs of the pupils. 
The original plan was only a guide, always flexible enough to 
suit the needs and opportunities of actual circumstances. 

The outline which follows is a reproduction of the teaclier’s 
comment upon the setting, her list of attainments (she wished to 
strengthen those already acliicved as well as develop new ones), 
her notes on problems and experiences, and her summary report. 

SCTTIKC 

This class attended several radio concerts given by the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. The first concerts introduced the various instru- 
ments used in the orchestra. The children became interested in these 
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and modeled bassoons, (lutes, vtoHns. and other instruments from 
plasticine, cut out French horns from paper, and painted pictures on 
the easel interpreting favorite selections. A set of chimes was made 
from bottles. On these, many tunes have been learned. The children 
are now begging for an orchestra of their own and for permission 
to play in assembly. This unit is planned to satisfy both these desires. 

ArTAiNStEXTS That May Be Deveijoped 

Hahiixand AttUudts Needed in Many Ufe Situalhns 

1. Obedience to general mles of classroom and school, and to law. 

2. Attention to work at hand. 

3. Cooperation with teacher and with other children. 

4. Individual responsibility in beginning and carrying out tasks. 

5. Courtesy and politeness to other members of class, to visitors, 
and to others with whom the children come in contact. 

6. Perseverance in undertakings. 

7. Good humor — acceptance of criticism. 

ffealih 

1. Knows the need for saniution In using the instruments. 

2. Realues the need for cleanliness of the hands in handling so* 
struments and music. 

3. Knows the seed for proper light on music to save eyestraia. 

4. Realues the importance of neat cJotbes for public performers. 

Soeiai Studies 

1. Knows something about instruments used by people long a^. 

2. Knows something about how instruments of long ago are like 
those used today. 

3. Knows that there are stores that sell only music. 

4. Knows that these music stores are located in the downtown 
districts of the city. 

5. Knows how to readi the Kastman School of Music. Knows its 
location in the city and how to reach it from schooL 

6. "Knows that many men and vramen go to the school to study 
music. 

7. Realizes the variety of kinds of instruments that the students 
team to play. 

8. Knows something about different kinds of materials that musi- 
cal instruments are made from. 

AftHJC 

1. Recognizes diSerentkindsofmusic. 

2. Enjoys good muse; stimulates interest in music broadcasts. 

3. Expresses emotions through rhythm. 
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Reading Habits and Skills 
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4. Recognizes the most common instruments of the orchestra and 
how they are used. 

5. Recognizes five or six compositions, giving name of each. 

6. Lives more happily because of the joy music brings. 

Hand Skills and Related Arts 


CKOUP A 

(Cfir<}nofo( 7 icaf Ages 8 Years and 6 Montfis to 10 Years) 

1. Handles scissors correctly. 

2. Traces and cuts to line. 

3. Folds for even edges. 

4. Knows rainbow colors. 

5. Pastes carefully. 

6. Uses clear colors in painting. 

7. Holds simple cylindrical forms in plasticine and day. 

8. Begins to learn to saw to line. 

9. Holds hammer correctly. 

10. Wears thimble. 

11. Threads needle. 

12. Does running stitcK 


CBOVE B 

(Cftronologiial Ages It Years to 11 Years and 8 Months) 

1. Selects suitable pictures. 

2. Pleasures accurately inch and half inch. 

3. Cuts simple letters. 

4. Gets some degree of balance and arrangement into book covers 
and posters. 

5. Combines two harmonious colors with a neutral. 

6. Folds for even edges. 

7. Pastes carefully. 

8. Expresses ideas in mass drawings of objects. 

9. Uses clear colors in painting. 

10. Expresses ideas by modeling from a single ball of plasticine 
or clay. 

11. Recognizes good points in form and construction of modeling- 

12. Develops skill in sawing to line. 

13. Knows how to use sandpaper. 

14. Fits parts together and fastens them with glue or nails. 

15. Applies stain and shdlac. 

16. Paints surfaces evenly. 
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17. Wears thimble. 

18. Applies simple pattern to cloth and cuts by it 

19. Uses a measure in folding hem. 

20. Uses hemming stitch and backstitch. 

Pboiilems and Expebiekczs That May Be Developed 

Questions That May Be Baised 

Where can \vc see some of the instruments of the orchestra? Can 
we visit a music store? What is the Eastman School of Music? 

Can we hear and see these instruments played? 

How can we form an orchestra? What instruments will we make? 
What will we make them of? 

Can we use our orchestra to entertain the school ? 

Erferienees That May Furnish Ansv.-ert 

Excursions to a music store and the Eastman School of Music. 

Planning of trips. Discussion of safety; of behavior on street, in 
store, and in the music school; of politeness to clerks and at- 
tendants; of what to took for in the stores and in the music 
school. 

Checking, upon return, the results of the trips; instruments seen, 
posters seen, store displays. 

Inviting various people to entertain us with music, and acting as 
host to them: Miss T., singing; school orchestra, with violin, 
flute, cello, trumpet, piano: Miss S.’s class from a nearby school 
with their toy band ; Mrs. D. and her orchestra, with saxophone, 
banjo, drum, traps, piano, iniropct. 

Listening to vietrota and radio. 

Making our own orchestra. Gathering materials for the battery, 
the woodwinds, and the strings. Making the instruments. Trying 
them out for tone quality. Organiring the best instruments into 
an orchestra. 

Preparing our play, “In a Music Store." Discussion and selection 
of songs, orchestra numbers, and dances suitable for an assembly 
performance. Discussion and selection of characters and cos- 
tumes needed. Writing the play. Rehearsing the play. 

Keeping records of our work. Making and illustrating reading 
books. 

Exf-eriences ^Mp^lemeHrary to the Unit That May Be Needed 

IleaUh. Morning inspection. Games in schoolroom and gymna- 
sium. Gean-up Week. Midmoraing lunch. 

Arillmelic. Necessary practice in fundamentals. 

Reading, Croups 1 and 11 read from basal readers. 
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Summary Rembt or Development of Unit 
Two pictures were put on the bnlletln board. One, called "The 
Happy Family,” showed members of a family playing different instru- 
ments and a little girl trying to dance. The second picture was "El 
Jarez,” by Sargent, in which a girl dressed in black lace mantilla with 
white satin dress was dancing, accompanied by guitars and violins. 

By the time school was called, the new pictures had been disTOv- 
ered; so a discussion followed about the need for music with dancing. 
At that time, another picture, a large photograph of the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, was produced, and a discussion of orchestras began. 
Someone again suggested that it would be nice if we had a "band." It 
was evident that enthusiasm for music was gaining in the group. There 
was much discussion of the orchestra picture, the different instruments, 
and the part that the instruments played in some of the pieces the 
children had heard. There is a piano in the classroom, so the enjoy- 
ment of melodies and rh>Thm is a fretjuent experience. Before the 
week was over, we had decided to make some visits to schools and 
stores to learn what vie could about instruments. A trip to Miss S.'s 
special-class room and ao entertainment by their toy band gave the 
start for the choice of material for our own orchestra. 

The decision to make the instruments out of scrap materials led 
us to pause long enough to visit a music store to see how to put the 
instruments together. 

The desire to show our orchestra to others caused the children to 
ask if they might perform in assembly. 

Thus, the unit began based on the common purpose of creating an 
orchestra and perfecting our playing for the approval of our audiences. 

Activities Costeibutikc to Various Attainments 
Habits and Attitudes Needed in Many Life ^'ifustionr 
Increased understanding of cooperation. (3) * 

Perseverance on a piece of work, even though tired. (2, 6) 

Great improvement in courtesy to guests, to clerks, and to others 
who come to our tooih because of general interest in our 
work. (5) 

Better attention in listening in assembly, both in general assemblies 
and special music assemblies. {1-2) 

Cheerful acceptance of disappointments, (i-7) 

Increased pride m personal appearance after noting the appearance 
of the people of other orchestras. (4) 

* Italic numbers in parentheses indicate ffie attmnments realized. Number 
designations are those used in the lists on pages 253-259. There are for all 
groups in the class unless othermse nahcateiL 
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Sustained attention and persererinff effort in originating instru- 
ments for the orchestra. (2, 6) 

Health 

Discussion of why only one child may play a certain horn; of 
washing hands before playing an instrument, (f-2) 

Eye care: discussion of why our seats must face a certain direction 
when we arc singing; why the chimes were moved ; why we must 
adjust the curtains when the sun comes on our books and 
writing. (5) 

Discussion of appearance of clothes of the men in the Civic Or- 
chestra; of why the children must have neat clothes if they are 
to play instruments before company. {^) 

Discussion of traSic signals and rules for pedestrians. 

Social SUtiitt 

Trip through a music store to find out what was sofd. ileamed loca- 
tion-near school on Main Street— other stores near it. (4) 
Trip to Eastman School of Music. Learned location of school and 
how to go there. Saw and heard students of school practicing on 
many different kinds of instruments. Handled instruments, dis- 
covering what material was used in their construction. (.W) 
"People a long time ago had music." Saw early instruments 
(drums, piano, and horns) In Dr. P.’s studio. (/-2) 

"Other countries and cities have orchestras and music." Instru- 
ments were loaned to u$ from Buffalo, also a ukulele with a 
Hawaiian stamp. The diildren examined a trumpet that came 
from Germany. They handled an instrument from Jerusalem 
and some Indian tom-toms. One child has a cousin who has just 
returned from studying violin in Italy. 

Music 

Various instruments were seen and heard in the classroom; piano, 
trumpet, violin, banjo, flute, tom-tom, ukulele. (/-2, 4) 

Various ffistruments were seen and heard outside the classroom: 
tympani, violin, xylophone, tuba, clarinet, trumpet, bass viol, 
oboe, pipe organ, cello, bassoon, saxophone, accordion, Indian 
tom-tom, electric piano, Hawaiian instruments, inarimlw. b.ig- 
pipes, harp, trombone. (J-2, 4) 

Various places were visited to hear and feam about music: Miss 
S.’s special class at a nearby school to hear toy band; Mrs. K.’s 
special class at a nearby school to hear toy band: music store; 
Monroe High School to hear the Rochester Civic Orchestra; 
Eastman School of Music: radio concerts in home school ; spring 
festival in home school. (1-2, 4. 6) 
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Music was heard on the piano. Most of this the children now 
recognize: (J-2, 5) 

“Melody in F,” by Anton Rofnnstein 

‘Funeral March of a Marionette” by Charles Gounod 

"Amaryllis,” by Joseph Ghys 

“La Cinquantaine,” by Gabriel Marie 

"Dancing Doll,” by Eduard Piddin! 

"The Secret.” by Jean Franqois Gautier 
"Marche Militaire,” by Franz Schubert 
Other piano music was heard: (2) 

“Spanish Dance,” a piano duet, by Moritz Moszfcowsti 
“Woodland Sketches,” by Edward MacDowell 
“A Day in Venice,” by Ethelbcrt Nevin 
“Triumphal March,” from /ilda, by Giuseppe Verdi 
Music was heard in another class room on instruments not in home 
class: (1-2, 4, <S) 

Banjo. Chords. Folk songs. Accompaniment for children's sing- 
ing. 

Trumpet, Two oriental marches with tom-tom and trumpet- 
“Melody in F," by Anton Rubinstein. 

Violin. “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” by Thurlow Lieurance. 

“Gypsy Love Song,” by Victor Herbert. 

Flute, with trumpet and violin. Excerpts from The Bohemian 
Ctrl, by Michael Balfe. 

Radio music was heard: (1-2, 4,6) 

“By the Beautiful Blue Danube.” by Johans Strauss 
“The Irish Washerwoman,” Irish folk song 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever,” by John Philip Sousa 
“The Funeral March of a Marionette,” by Charles Gounod 
“From an Indian Lodge,” by Edward MacDowell 
“Triumphal March,” from .dirfo.by Giuseppe Verdi 
“Ride of the Valkyrie,” from Die IVatkure, by Richard Wagner 
"Scarf Dance," by Cecile Chaminade 
"To a Wild Rose," by Edward MacDowell 
A concert by the Civic Ordiestra was heard at Monroe High 
School : 

"Scotch Poem," by Edward MacDowell 
“Who is Sylvia ?" by Franz Schubert 
"Volga Boat Song," Russian folk song 
‘Final's Cave” Overture, by Felix Mendelssohn 
"Indian War Dance," by Qiarles Sanford Skilton 
New songs were learned in class, others reviewed. (6) 

Rhythm work was continued in imitation of various instruments; 
rhythms of songs being learned were tapped; marching; tap- 
ping or dapping for recognition of tone (loud — soft, fast — 
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slow) and of tempo (A time, -f time, A time). (3) 

Rhythm was continued in folk dances ; (3, 6) 

Tantoli, Bleking, Nixie Polka. Kinderpolka, Ace of Diamonds, 
Danish Dance of Greeting, 

Rhythm was continued in work with instruments made by the 
children. (3) 

Victrola music was heard ; d) 

“Amaryllis,'' by Joseph Ghys 
"From an Indian Lodge,” Edward MacDowell 
“To a Wild Rose,” by Edward MacDoss-ell 
“Indian War Dance,” by Charles Sanford Skitton 
"Indkin Lament," by Antonin Dvofik 
“Bell Song," from Latntf. by Leo Delibes 
“Naval Cadets March,” by John Philip Sousa 
“American Airs Medley,” by Victor Herbert 
"Fiddle and I,” by Arthur Goodcs'e 
Difference between an orchestra and band was studied. Through 
pictures the organization of an orchestra was sftidied. Name of 
local conductor was learned. 

Oral Latiffua^e 

Oral discussion of the following topics: 

Behavior of people on streets and in stores. 

The music sMO‘~“"^hat Instrument I Liked.” hr Croups 
I and nil for Ctoup II) 

“Why I Liked Miss S.’s Orchestra.” 

Ways of making various instruments. 

The Eastman School of Music (1-2 for Croup III) 

The spring festival at the school. 

"The Civic OrclTestm as We Saw It at Monroe Ifigh School” 
Possibilities of making a miniature music store. (1-2 for 
Group I; 1,3, for Group II;/, for Group III) 

Possibilities of a play for assembly, including a conversatiem 
between a clerk and customer in a music store. (/, 4, for 
Groups I and III; /,3. for Group 11) 

Ojose title lor play and began the work of writing parts. (1-2 
for Groups I and 11; 1,4, for Group III ) 

Cooperatively wrote letters and addressed envelopes : 

1. To Miss S.’s class at a nearby school, thanking them for 
showing us their band. (4 b for Croup II; 5 b, 7, $, for 
Group III) 

2. To Dr, P. at Eastman School of Music, thanking him for 
showing us his very old instruments and allowing us to 
play them. (4 b for Group II; 5 a, 5 b.5 e, 7-2. for Croup 
III) 
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Copied letters and the poem, “Marching Song,'’ by Stevenson. 
(5 7, for Group III) 

Orally thanked persons who had entertained us. (3 lor Group ij 
2 for Group II ; i for Group HI) 

Wrote original sentences: 

1. Using musical terms. (1 lor Group I; 5 7, for Group IH) 

2. For The Morning News, (i for Groups I and Hi! 

4 b. for Group 11} 

Impersonated members of an orchestra. 

Reviewed poems individually; (5 for Groups I and II; ^ 
Group HI) “Lady Mouse,” "The Elf Man,” “A Good Play, 
“Elf and Dormouse,” “Marching Song,” “I'm Much Too Big 
for a Fairy ” 


THE MORNING NEWS 

BOVCE 

Tony was playing a 
*^atoo" last oighL 

Phillip went to the 
playground after sebooL 
He and Joe had a race. 
They tied for first place. 

SCBOCL 

We went to the Mon* 
roe High School and 
beard the Crric Orehes* 
tra. The best violin 
player sat on the left 
His little played in 

onr assembly. 

WCATBB 

It is srarnev f®* 
day. It is a little 
cooL 


Hand Smis and Related Arts 

Made music notebooks, tilled "Musia” (7-5 for Groups A and B) 
Painted oatmeal boxes and flowerpots for drums. 

Made sandpaper blocks for mstruments, glued handles on them, 
and painted them. (ff-P for Group A; 12-26 for Group B) 

Cut, sandpaperol, and sh e l l ad c ed sticks for rhythm sticks. 

Cut, sanded, and stained sticks for cello. 

Cu4 sandpapered, and shelladced sticks from doweling. Attached 
bells with leather straps. 

Papered big box for a miniature musk store. Made instruments 
such as victrolas, piasc^ drums, accordions, radios, from paper 
and plasticine. ( J, 7, for Group A ; 1, 10-11, for Group B ) 
Sanded boxes for violins. Cut string boards for them and sanded 
them. Drilled holes for pegs and screws. Stained them. 

Sanded beef bones. 

Glued handles on cowbells. 

blade handles for banjos and painted them. 
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Cut an<I sanded three standanb for cymbals. 

Sandpapered and stained a conductor’s box. 

Made easel paintings and blackboard drawings. (S~P for Group B) 
Acih'ilies Supplementary to Unit 

Made boxes for Easter eggs. (S-(f Group A; S-7 Group B) 

Made baskets for candy. 

Made place cards for Easter table. 

Dyed Easter eggs. 

Made marble bags. (10~12 Croup A; I7~20 Group B) 

Pieced four small quilts for doHs' beds. 

Made towels. 

Made new aprons for boys. (17-20 for Group B) 

Instances in Wmcn Experiences Carmed Oves into Lite 
Oirrsioe the Ceassroou 

D. C. made a violin at home. 

T. I. brought a gourd shell from home for a horn. 

P. F. asked his father to buy him a banjo. 

D. C. asked his f.nhcr to let him stud/ violin. 

J. I. organized a "comb quartette" of little girls on the playground. 

J. L. went to a Friday afternoon concert in Kilboum alone. 

Three children reported having heard the "Melody in F" at the 
movies ; several reported radio listening. 

J. M. bought a selection from for the piano. 

Unit on Lighting 

This second unit was developed in an eight-grade school with 
an intermediate group of boys from twelve to fourteen years 
of age with mental ages of approximately seven to nine years. 
These boys were having a school experience that many boys 
of their ages have — making lamps for their homes. Problems 
of wiring and using lamps created an interest in lighting. In 
comparing the teadier’s outline of possibilities for this unit with 
the account of the actual development of the unit, it is obvious 
that many e.xperiences resulted that were not planned for, and 
that often one experience led to another without any precon- 
ceived plan. The exhibit and the number experiences are out- 
standing examples of such dev'elopment. 

The teadicr outlined the attainments fn the tool subjects — 
English, reading, writing and spelling, and arithmetic— at three 
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different levels. Tlie children in Group I were from twelve to 
thirteen and one-haU years old chronologically, and had I.Q.’s 
of from 66 to 75; Group 11 children were from thirteen to thir- 
teen and one-half years old chronologically and had I.Q.'s of 
from 59 to 65 ; Group III children were from twelve to fourteen 
years old chronologically and had I.Q/s of from 62 to 75. 

The teacher’s summary statement of probable outcomes in 
pupil growth that might result from the unit Indicates clearly 
how personality and social habits as well as knowledge and skills 
may accrue from a unit of work. 

The preliminary statement of attainments to be worked for 
in these units may seem unreasonably detailed, but one must 
consider the slow growth in specific learnings that characterizes 
the progress of the slaw-leaming child and the need to make 
provision for persistent and well-considered practice toward their 
achic\'ement. Such a detailed list also helps the teacher to pro- 
vide for the learning or practicing of the desired attainments in 
meaningful situations. Without such a guide to the orientation 
of this practice, the attainments may be regarded only as isolated 
facts Of skills in the mind of the teacher and may ^ developed 
as such. Hence the need for careful specific statement of desired 
attainments in relation to meaningful experience. 

Setting 

A boy who made a lamp last year wished to make another this 
year. Other bo>-5 became enthusiasbe about making lamps for their 
homes. The activity was undertaken and along with it there devel- 
oped a general interest in the subject of lighting. 

Atiainmexts That May Be Developed 
Habits and Attitudes Needed in Many of Life's Situations 

1. Is courteous, respectful, and fair to others. 

2. Bdiaves correctly in public places. 

3. Has sense of responsibility toward completing work started and 
toward doing his part of group work. 

4. Has personal pride. 

5. Has pride in his surTouiiding& 
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Health 

t. Shows a desire for personal cleanliness and neat appearance. 
2, Appreciates some of the beoefiU of good lighting. 

5‘ocicif Studies 

J. Has some fcnowIecfKcofwInt electricity is. 

2. Has some knowledge of how it comes to us. 

3. Has some knowledge of the relation of water power to electric* 
ity. 

4. Knows Some uses of lights: street signals, locomotive lights, 
lighthouses, medicinal lamps, signals for airplanes. 

5. Has some knowledge of where we get kerosene. 

6. Has some knowledge of how illuminating gas is made. 

7. Has some knowledge of how it is brought to us. 

Hand Skills and Related Arts 

1. BookmaVing 

(a) Has ability to measure and cut material as needed. 

(b) Applies lettering on cover. 

2. Making of Charts 

(s) Selects suitable material for mount 
(b) Mounts material neatly. 

(e) Cuts letters of suitable proportion. 

3. Block Printing 

(a) Makes suitable design for cover. 

(b) Carves block for printing. 

(c) Applies Mock-printed design to book cover. 

4. Modeling 

(a) Has perception of form and size. 

(b) Expresses ideas in clay. 

(c) Creates objects of go«l proportion. 

5. Woodworking 

(a) Knows names of tools used. 

(b) Measures one inch and one-half inch. 

(c) Knows care and use of rip and crosscut saws. 

(d) Shows ability to assemble modds of three or more parts. 

(e) Applies stain evenly. 

G. 1-amp Shades 

(a) Gains appreciation of simple design and color. 

(b) Selects suitable design for shade. 

(c) Applies design to shade with crayon or oil paint. 

7. Electricity 

(a) Understands simple processes of electric wiring. 
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Listens with increased Interest to new stories and poents. 

Enjoys telling, retelling, and hearing others tell or read laTorite stories and poems. 
Eepeats from memory {avorite poems. 



addition ond J. Knows how to solve problems that 
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dividend by a one-place divisor 
with or without remainder. 
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Problems and Experiences Tbat Hay Be Developed 
Questions That Afay Be Raised 

While the boys were engaged in this activity, certain questions 
arose: 

1. What is the correct way to wire lamps? 

2. WTsat is electricity? 

3. Where does it come from? 

4. How is it brought to ns? 

5. Why are we warned to keep away from "live wires”? 

6. Who discovered electricity? 

7. What was the "Golden Jubilee of Light” ? 

8. Who was Thomas Edison? 

9. What did people use before they had electricity? 

Experiences That Afay Furnish Anstvers 

A trip to municipal museum to examine an exhibit on historical 
development of lighting. 

1. Write principal and parents for permission for trip. 

2. Discuss location, direction, best way to get there, conduct in 
museum. 

3. Specihe questions to answer. 

Experiences following trip to museum. 

L Discuss points of special interest 

2. Investigate further for verification of facts. 

3. Write note of thanks to guide for his interest and instruc- 
tion. 

4. Arrange to get material from library. 

5. Write to various places to secure any available material on 
the subject 

6. Follow any news in daily paper. 

7. Postinfonnaljononbullefinboard. 

8. Make candle in candle mold. 

A visit from representative of local pas and electric service com- 
pany to discover ways in which company can assist in class 
project 

1. Write a letter to representative telling about class project 
and asking him to come to talk to class. 

2. Prepare for visit 

Experiences following the visit to public service plant. 

1. Discussion of points of special interest 

2. Investigation of further maurial after visit for verification 
of facts. 
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3. Write note of thanks to representative for his interest and 
instnjction. 

Completion of lamps. 

1. Wire lamps. 

2. Make shades. 

3. Decide kinds of bulbs to use. 

4. Decide where to place lamps in home to give the best lighting. 
The making of charts and books in which to keep work. 

Summary Report of Development of Unit 

The subject was suggested by a boy who wished to make an electric 
lamp for his home. Other boys became interested and the activity was 
undertaken. 

As the boys worked, questions arose. The fact that one boy could 
not use an electric lamp in his home raised the question: What are 
other sources of light? We decided to trace the development of 
lighting. 

Members of the class suggested means of obtaining this inforos* 
tiotL They decided to consult their parents and other adults, books, 
and pictures, to visit the museum, and to write to factories and stores 
for information. 

In order to stimulate further interest and to give the children 
background for study, the trip to the museum was planned immedi- 
ately. Special reading assignments were given and the boys were 
encouraged to have questions ready for the guide. The result was 
very satisfactory. The tnunicipal authorities with whom we made 
the arrangements had an cxcdlent esdiibit ready for us. The story of 
lighting told by the guide, together with the questions that the boys 
asked, suggested many phases of the subject for further study. 

The first effort of the group was to collect as much matcri^ as 
possible for an exhibit of their own. Charts, block prints, plasticine 
molds, pictures, and newspaper and magazine articles were contrib- 
uted. A demonstration of the making of candles was followed by 
c-xperiments on the part of the boys. AH academic work possible was 
based on the activities of the class. 

During this time, the boys had been working on their lamps each 
day and. by the time the early history of lighting was completed, they 
were ready to wire their lamps. This activity introduced the subject 
of electricity for lighting. After all the available material on this sub- 
ject had been used, the boys still felt that there was much more for 
them to learn; so arrangements were made for a representative from 
the City Gas and Electric Corporation to come and talk to them. He 
gave a very interesting demonstration and talk. From this the boys 
gained ideas about the making of shades for their lamps. 
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Unit Peepasatiok and Execution 

At this point much material had accumulated and the boys were 
eager to exhibit their work. 

With much pride and satisfaction they arranged the exhibit. In 
addition to charts, bulletin board, scrapbooks, and various kinds of 
lights, they displayed their notet>ooks showing how their academic 
work had been coordinated with this study of lighting. 

Each boy was allowed to send an invitation to some teacher in the 
school or to some grade in which he was particularly interested. Ac- 
ceptances were almost 100 per cent; so wc were busy throughout the 
day set aside for receiving visitors. 

The boys entertained their visitors by telling the story of lighting, 
reciting poems, and demonstrating how they made their candies, 
lamp shades, and so forth. 

One morning Miss T. came into the room and the boys enthusiasti- 
cally told her all that they were doing. It was striking to note that 
iheir letter-writing activities were as interesting and vital to them as 
any other part of their work. They voluntarily told about writing 
letters to the director of the museum and to Mr. E. of the Gas and 
Electric Corporation. Letters had a meaning for them. Their letters 
had brought satisfying results. 

The fact that the unit offered problems in the soluh'on of which all 
boys could take an active part has had far-reaching results. For In- 
stance, It is noticeable that the boys have taken personal pride in the 
appearance of their room since the unit was started. They have also 
taken more pride in their own personal appearance and in improving 
their speeds 

Acrivinzs Developed and Attainments Resulting from Them 
Heallh 

Proper light in our schoofiwm. 

Proper light to save eyestrain in our homes. 

Social S’rudiVj— Investigations, readings, discussions. (/-7) * 

What is kerosene? 

Whale fishing. 

Of what and how is gas made? 

Importance of lighthouses. 

Lotttion of oil wells. 

Location of coal mines. 

Transportation of coal and oiL 

Living conditions in early days compared with those of today. 

* lulic numbers in parentheses indkaie the attainmenU rtaltred. ffumber 
desijmations are those used in the lisU en paces 26a-2/4. \VI^ no croups 
are indicated, attainments were eommcai for atl groups m the class. 
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Electricity— what 5t is, where it comes from, how it comes to us. 
Relation of water to electricity. 

The many uses for electric light. 

Literature 

Selected readings on the subject of light. (7-2) 

The Story of Light, by Jeanette Eaton, (7-2) 

Poem, "The Lamplighter,** by Robert Louis Stevenson. (1~S) 
Poem, "Bed in Summer,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. (7-^ for 
Group I) 

Poem, 'T Would Be True,'* by Howard Water. (IS) 

Memory gems. (7-2) 

English 

Discussing means of obtaining information on light. (7-4) 
Planning trip to museum. (7-4) 

Writing letters to parents, principal, museum, ashing permission to 
visit museum. {7~€ for Group I; 3, 6, for Group II; 5-^ 
Group III) 

Discussion of visit (1-4) 

Writing letters of thanks to guide and to Mrs. P. (6-S for Group 
I;5-d for Group II for Group III) 

Oral discussion on "How to Make a Candle.” (7-4) 

Writing story on "How I Made a Candle.” (4-5, ?, for Group I» 
5 for Groups II and III) 

Work on correct speech. The need for this work arose from the 
fact that the boys were making mistakes in the use of singular 
and plural words, and in tenses of verbs and so forth, in oral 
and written composition. They made such mistakes as using 
‘'mens,'* "he discover.” (J-4) 

Lesson on paragraphing. The need for this lesson arose in writing 
letters and compositions, (d for Groups I and III; 4-6 for 
Group II) 

Writing story of “Lights Used in Early Days.” (6-7 for Group 
I ; 5 for Groups II and HI) 

Oral practice in answering in complete ideas or sentences. (2-4) 
Talk and demonstration by representatives from the Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, (g for Group HI) 

Discussion of visit of Mr. F. and Mr. O. (7-#) 

Writing letter to Mr. F. and Mr. O. (T-8 for Group I; d for 
Group II ; 6-7 for Group Hi) 

Study of the life of Thomas Edison. (7-5) 

Discussion of Golden Jubilee of Uebt celebration in Rochester. 

(7-5) 

Oral report, “How I Made My Lamp Shade.” (7-5) 

Oral review of story of lighting. Poems for exhibiL (1-5) 
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Writing invitations to exhibit. {7-8 for Group I; 5-d for Group 
U;6-7 for Group III) 

Entertaining visitors. (J-Z, 5, tor Croup 1: 1-3 tor Group 11: 
S, for Group III) 

Some new w-ords that were discussed and in some instances added 
to vocabulary: 


AJ». 

harbor 

appreciate 

information 

artificial 

interesting 

li.C. 

Inventor 

bulbs 

invention 

coke 

lantern 

company 

meter reading 

current 

museum 

dangerous 

natural 

different 

permission 

dim 

petroleum 

discover 

pleased 

early 

present 

Edison 

protect 

electricity 

signal 

enjoy 

sincerely 

exhibit 

steady 

expensive 

switch 

fosiO' 

tallow 

friction 

torch 

gasometer 

wells 


Reading 

Special assignments for individual pufnls to read material with 
view to reporting or reading to class. {1-4 lor Group III. 
Vccaiuicry 1-2) 

Heading lessons were assigned from basic readers when material 
on subject of lighting was t»t available. 

Spelling 

Basic words, need of which arose in daily work. {1-4) 

Introduction of most commonly used words which grew out of 
study of lighting. 

Arithmetic 

Making book-cover designs, chart, lamp shades, candlestick 
holders, etc., involving measuring. {J-2 for Group I ; 1-3 for 
Group II; J for Group III) 

Time: invention of clcaric light, birth of Edison, opening of first 
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large oil well, and so forth, (f-2, 4-S, for Group I; t-2 for 
Groups 11 and III) 

Cost of lights in early days and now. (.1-2, 4-5, for Group I. 

J-5forGroupn;2-2,7, forGroopIII) 

Reading electric and gas meters. (3 for Group II; 1 for Group 

III) 

Figuring cost of electric and gas light (1-2, 4-5, for Group I) 
Figuring cost of lighting fixtures. (1-2, 4—5, for Group I; 1~5 
for Group II ; 1—2, 7—10, for Group HI) 

Comparison of cost of lighting in early times with cost today. 

(1-2, 4—5, for Group 1 ; 1-2 for Groups II and III) 

Fractions in charts and so forth. 

Necessary practice in arithmetic fundamentals was assigned from 
the r^ular arithmetic texts to supplement the arithmetic situa- 
tions that the experiences of the unit presented. 

Hand Stills and Rtlated Arts 

Making notebook covers for story of lighting. (2-2) 
hlaking block prints to illustrate story of lighting, (^-d) 
CoUecting various kinds of lights for exhibit. 

Making picture books from pictures collected on lighting, 
hfaking wall charts. (2-5) 

Reproducing in plasticine things seen at the museum, and express' 
ifig ideas gaisri from reading. (P-22) 

Mal^g candles. 

Making fire sticks to learn how fires were lighted In early days. 
Making health charts on care of eyes to present to health teacher- 
( 5 ^ 5 ) 

hlaklng charts showing evolution of lighting. (2-5) 
hlaking candlesticks. 

Study of gas and electric meters. 

Making electric lamps. (J2-2<5) 

Wiring lamps. 

Studying static electricity and friction. 

Making lamp shades. (27— JP) 

Demonstration by representatives of gas and electric company. 
Exhibit of materials the grade had made and collected in develop- 
ing the study of lighting. 


GEXELSI. SCVKAaV OV OUTCOUES 

Increased interest, jc^, and pride in own work and in the work of 
classmates. 

Increased self-confidence, and higher standards of personal 

acluevemert 
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Increased ability to do independent work. 

Increased sensitiveness to social condacL 
Increased alertness in watching for useful materiaL 
Ability to use newspaper more independently and to make simple 
report on what was read. 

Greater effort to ask and answer questions in well-constructed 
sentences, so that meaning is conveyed. 

Increased vocabulaty. 

Desire to learn new words needed in written work. 

•Ability to write Invitations and short letters of thanks independently. 
Increased appreciation of what letter-writing means. 

Increased pride in penmanship. 

Increased ability to solve accnrately problems in arithmetic which 
arise. 

Some appreciation of early methods of lighting in contrast to 
lighting at the present time. 

Increased skill in handling and using tools. 

Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. Apply to one of the units outlined in this chapter the criteria sug- 
gested earlier for (he selection of units. 

2. AVhat advantages are derived from planning a unit in as detailed 
a manner as the units in this chapter were planned? Can you 
suggest an Improved plan? 

3. Chooseoneoftherivounitsdescribed: 

o) Study attainment groupings and discuss what they tell you 
about the organization of the class. 

b) Choose and discuss 6ve situations where personality habits 
were developed or strengflicned. 

c) Discuss deviations from the preliminary plan. 

4. Contrast the units on music and on lighting as to ages of children, 
activity, and content, 

5. Ckmld a unit on lighting be used in a mixed class of boys and 
girls? Suggest adaptations, if any, that might need to be made. 

6. Do any special-subject teasers teach your class? How can they 
cooperate with you in a unit prt^ram? 

7. What are some of the difficulties the teacher would have en- 
countered if she had attempted to follow a formal, timed program 
in developing any one of these units? 

8. List for each unit all the experiences you would classify as (a) 
firsthand, (b) experiences of expression. 

9. Name the e.xperienccs these two classes had that undoubtedly 
gained for them increased respect and admiration from the rest 
of the school. 
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10. How does the development of the unit in music illustrate the fact 
that it is advisable for the successful teacher to be able to have 
some choice in the selection of units for her class? 

U. Give illustrations from these two units to show that the children 
benefited from a variety of experiences. 

Reading References 

See the list of reading; references at the end of Chapter 15. 
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Units for Elementary 
Age Groupings 


Throughout previous chapters, emphasis J?as been given to 
the pupil’s continuous gfO\\'th In both understanding his environ- 
ment and self-realization in meeting life situations. This premise 
calls for approjjriate learning situations from school entrance to 
the time of satisfactory adjustment in an occupation. School 
systems that arc prepared to discover and understand mentally 
retarded pupils will find such children early and provide for 
them appropriate programs from the primary years on. This 
chapter will briefly discuss learning experiences or units that 
are suitable for clementary-age groupings from the earlier years 
through early adolescence. 

The general and specific attainments outlined in Chapter 10 
and the units that follow here imply the need for a planned 
curriailum guide. The administrator and special education 
teacher should give tlioughlful consideration to developing a 
guide suited to their particular requirements. A certain pro- 
gression is suggested in the scries of imits set forth in this chap- 
ter. beginning with those centering about home and family life 
and reaching out to broader social and life situations including 
ocevpathns. The number of units provides an opportunity for 
selection based on local environment, pupil’s abilities, and levels 
281 
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of development. The reality and value of any series of units for 
any individual or group, however, can only be evaluated in terms 
of its development in a particular school and community setting 
and its particular contributions to total behavior outcomes for 
the individual and the group. The teacher is a key person m 
curriculum building. . 

\Vhere a teacher does not have a curriculum, she might well 
make a tentative selection of units from the lists which follow. 
These would, of course, be chosen with consideration for the 
abilities of the children, their experiences of previous terms, and 
the resources of their homes and community. The teachers 
cumulative record of the children’s progress toward specific 
tainments or competencies and their current needs will furnish 
the bases for the selection and sequence of units. Many children 
will remain with the same teacher over a period of two or even 
three years. This situation affords a rich opportunity for under- 
standing the children's needs and problems and building a devel- 
opmental sequence in unit experiences. Furthermore, the teacher 
can make ample records of eadt child’s progress as an aid to 
planning by succeeding teachers. 

Units for Preprimary Children 

Since there is a trend to discover retarded children during 
their early years, schools should cither take steps to meet theu" 
needs when they are associated with other children in kinder- 
garten and transition grades, or provide preprimary special 
classes. Particular goals and experiences appropriate to the early 
primary years are outlined. 

Learning experiences suggested for children of these ages are 
designed to provide them with a rich opportunity to experience 
actual doing, thinking, and feeling in relation to the familiar 
situations in their enviroments of home, playground, street, 
school, and so on. The individual child learns thereby to under- 
stand, express, and conduct himself better. At the same time, 
he needs guidance in group participation and in the develop- 
ment of specific habits and sidlls that lay the foundation for 
reading and number rea^ess. Whether he is attending kinder- 
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gartcn, a transition class, a first grade, or special education class, 
his needs should be recognized so that he may learn at his level 
H'ithout failure. These are the j'cars m which the school should 
foster: 

]. Personal habits of cleanliness, eating, rest, care of posses- 
sions, and safety. 

2. Building of concepts related (o home, family, school, nature, 
and so on. 

3. Social experiences with peers and adults of listening, talk- 
ing, singing, sharing toys and tnaferials, phying games, and 
so nn. 

4. Good speech and a growing vocabulary. 

5. A\x'areness and discrimination of color, shape, size, position, 
direction, sound, te.-cture, taste, and so on. 

G. Motor coon1in.ation and motor c.xprcssion through play, 
rhjihm, construction of all kinds, such as block'building, 
sawing, and hammering, and expression with various ma- 
terials, such os clay, p-ainls. cnyons. and so on. 

The teacher working with a child of this age will view the 
unit a.i an actual experience m living related to the young child’s 
immediate interests and environment. Any unit for this age level 
will, therefore, be of very short duration and will not comprise 
the number of related or welWefined activities that older diil- 
dren can undertake. At this level, a unit should focus on one 
experience of doing or exploration, such as watching the bull- 
dozer, a trip to the pet shop or to the greenhouse, gathering feed 
for the rabbit, or making applesauce or ginger cookies. These 
children, more than others, need many of these experiences 
under teacher guidance. After providing any experience, the 
teacher should be sensitive to evidences of any ongoing motiva- 
tion for listening, telling, questioning, dramatic play, and illus- 
tration or construction, but she should guard against imposing 
situations. As she capitalizes on the children’s interests, provides 
opportunities to clarify concepts, establishes attitudes, and so on, 
she must not go beyond the children's stage of motivation or 
readiness. 

The teacher should focus her attention on tlie several aspects 
of dorelopmont noted above. Shoshouid recogniie that the daily 
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activities o! lunch, rest, play, and music ofTcr invaluable chan- 
nels for growth. She should not introduce the specific tasks tlut 
build for reading and number readiness (see Chapter 16) until 
the child is ready. The following are suggested units of experi- 
ences for five-, six-, and seven-year-olds. 

Mother’s Work The Grocery Store 

Father’s Work The Zoo 

The Playhouse The Pet Shop 

The Firehouse Farm Animals 

The Carpenter at Work Feeding the Rabbit 

The SawnuU The Birdhouse 

The Bakery The Bird Feeding Station 

The Postman Pfanli'ng Seeds 

The Mail Truck Going to the Woods 

The Train Making Applesauce 

The Airplane staking Popcorn Balls 

The Toyshop A Birthday Party 


Uidts for Primary Children 


The majority of special-class organizations begin with the 
primary-group ages set'en or eight through ten or eleven years. 
Children at these ages still need to explore their environments 
in order to acquire factual understandings and concepts. They 
also need to develop common skills and to realize physical, social, 
and beginning educational achievements that they and their 
families and schoolmates feel are necessary’. These are the j’ears 
for successful achievement in the meaningful use of primary 
language arts and beginning number and hand skills. The units 
suggested at these age levels will provide a variety of learning 
experiences related to everyday interests and problems. 


Community or Neighborhood 
Units 

Our Homes 

A Street in Our Neighborhood 

Our Neighborhood Center 

The Post Office 

The Library 

The Gas Station 

The Theater 

Buying at the Drugstore 

Buymg at the Hardware Store 

Community Workers 


Food Units (Heoft/i) 

The Farm 

The Farmer's Work 

The Dairy 

MtUc 

The Public Market 

The Poultry Show 

The Cafeteria 

Buying at the Market 

Buying at the Grocery 

The Truck Garden 

Vegetables and Fruits (Spring) 
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Station? What shall we put in it? Can we make a sUtlon cl^? 
Can we make timetables? What does the railroad carry other tnan 
people? 


Bxperiemces 

Approach to experiences through reading to children stones and 
poems about trains; displaying train pictures for children to iw 
at and talk about; discussing how a new t>oy came by train to the 

Visiting a railroad station. Planning the trip. Deciding what 
look for. . f 

Discussing after the trip where people go on trains, passeng 
cars, buying tickets, timetables, waiting room, baggage room, hcKe 
office. 

Taking a trip to a nearby town by tram, if possible. 

Looking at slides and stereoscopes of trains and travel- 

Building a railroad station, waiting room, and ticket office 
enough to play in). Making tickets, train schedules, and appropriate 

^*Laying out on schoolroom floor a plan of waiting room, ticket 
office, restaurant, freight sheds, tracks, baggage room. 

Making a station clock. Learning to tell time. 

Making lists of names of nearby towns and cities. Making tiffle* 
tables. Listing the duties of the conductor, switchman, motonnani 
and so forth. 

Drawing on floor “play” routes from home town to nearby places. 
Taking a journey in play. 


Possible Social Studies Outcomes 

Knows about railway stations and their activities. 

Realizes how many people work in the station and the duties of 
each. 

Realizes that they serve many people and must be neat and clean 
and courteous. 

Knows that trains come and go at stated times. 

Knows that many people depend on train service. 

Knows about distance in relation to time, how long it takes trains 
to travel to certain nearby places and to places far away. 

Realizes that trains carry goods as well as people. 

Realizes that signs arc important for what they tell us. 

Increases vocabulary: station, platform, timetable, schedule, and 
so forth. 
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St’ccesreo Seauincs 

Lent.HenbyB. Clear Track Ahead. New York*; The MacmiHan Co. 
Meics, C. The Wonderful Locomotive. New York; The Macmillan 
Co. 

Swift, Hiedecasoe, Little Blaeknose. New York; Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 

TATnAsr, Campbeu.. The First Book of Trains. New York; Franklin 
Watts, Inc. 

Zapto, George J. Tlie Big Book of Real Trains. New York; Grosset 
& Dunfap, Inc. 


Unit on “Seeds in Autumn*’ 

Questions «>■ Observation 

How many different kinds of seeds can we find growing in the 
schoolyard? 

How are the seeds of weeds planted? 

How are garden seeds plant^? 

Hew are seeds of one plant different from those of ethers? 

Why do some seeds have tiny hooks? some, wings? some, sails? 

\Vhere do we find the seeds of fruit trees? of nut trees? 

What happens when a seed is planted in the fall? in the spring? 

Do all see^ sprout the same way ? 

Expebie.'cces 

Hunting in schoolyard or neighborhood for different kinds of seeds. 

Going to the park to pick up diffcrcDl kinds of pine cones. Hunting 
for the seeds hidden under the cone scales. 

Bringing ripe apples, peaches, pears, to school. Cutting into the 
cores to study the seed arrangement of each. 

Soaking a few beans in warm water. Splitting in two to see the 
tiny new plant within. 

Phscing a few seeds of beans, peas, nasturtiums, or other plants 
on moist cotton or blotting paper and observing their sprouting. 

Planting a few seeds fgrape/ruit, a^e, horsc'^hestnat, nastur- 
tium, bc.nn, com) in the window box or in individual flowerpots airf 
observing the growing plants. Jlfafking the place where each seed is 
planted. Noting differences in length of time to sprout, to bear seeds, 
and so forth. ^ 

Making a collection of. and classifying and labeling, as many differ- 
ent kinds of seeds as possible: le^ “Seeds We Eat,” “Nut Seed*, 
“Fruit Seeds." "Seeds That Sail Through the Air," and so forth. 

Ixioking for pictures of trees and their seedlings. 
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CoUecting seed pods from weeds for decoriljvc purposes. 

Making blueprints and spatter pictures of seed pods. 

PaoiABii SatscE AcHirrrstttm 
lias an Increased Interest in plants and their seeds— In looking 
for them, watching them sprout, and so fortK 
Can recognise screral different kinds of seeds. 

Has a generally goo<l Idea of the c>cle of a life of a plant. 
Appreciates beauty in common things- . 

Realizes the s-alue of nut seeds and some segetable seeds as fooa 

Units for Intermediate Children 

The intcmiediatc class is usually made up of the more mature 
eleven-year-olds, and twelve- and thirteen-year-olds. Und* 
chosen for children of these ages should give them a better idea 
of Industries and services in their owtj locality, of how goodsj^c 
produced and shipped, and how man provides himself with food, 
shelter, and clothing. They should learn about the practical arts 
of home life and come to understand the city as a group of people 
living and working together; they should taow something about 
occupational opportunities and the inventions and impro\’cments 
that make life today different from ^vhat it was long ago. As 
the child grows older, it becomes even more important that units 
should make more intelligible to him what he enemmters on the 
street, at the modes, on the radio, and in the newspaper as he 
tries to identify himself with life’s activities. Today, more tl^ 
ever before, children are subject to complex stimuli both outside 
and inside the school. Units should help make these stimuli as 
intelligible as possible. 

These units arc broader in scope and are more informational 
than those for the jiiungcr children. Any one of them will 
examine several different phases of an interest and include sev- 
eral avenues for expression and the utilization and master^' of 
skills. At these ages, the pupil is readying himself for the period 
of adolescence with its urge for identification with peers, for 
growing independence, and for fulfillment of a worthy role in 
the social groups of home, school, and community, induding a 
suitable occupation. 
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The following titles suggest units of work that may be devel- 
oped with childrei of chronoJogicai ages of eleven, twelve, and 
thirteen years. 


Clothing Units 

What Our Clothes Are Made of 
Keepings Clothes Qean and 
Mended 

Personal Grooming 
My Summer Qotlies 
Our City, a Center for the . . . 
Industry 

Units oj Home Life 
Houses and How to Build Them 
Lumber, Brick, and Cement In* 
dustries 

The Forests of Our Stale 
(Some other natural resource 
may be substituted here.) 
Heating Our Homes 
Lighting Our Homes 
Decorating and Furnishing a 
Room 

Fixing Up My Bedroom 
Preparing Simple Meals 
The Purchase of Groceries 
The Family's Recreation 

Food Units (Health) 

Fruits and Vegetables 
Milk and Its Products 
The Story of Grains 
The Common Meats 
Fish Foods 
Poultry 

Foods Crown in Our Locality 
Foods from Other Parts 


Units of City Life 
Downtown 
The Fire Department 
The Police Department 
The Qfy’s Housekeeping 
The City Parks 
Sports 

Banking and Thrift 
The Health Bureau and the 
Hospitals 
Industries 

Transportation of Goods into and 
out of the Qty 
Early History of Our City 
The Safety Drive 
T*wr/o>wfCemttiuiiifBtieH Units 
Transportation and Travel Long 
Ago and Now 
Principal State Highways 
Prtnupal United States High- 
ways 

Travel by Train, Auto, and Air 
The Newspaper 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Radio and Television 

Seienee Units 
Air Pressure 
The Air and Sound 
Water and the Soil 
Sinking and Floating 
The Weather 
Radiant Heat and Light 


Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. Why is a curriculum plan for units desirable? 

2. Choose one of the units suggested and make a tentative plan for a 
special ciass, ages nine to twelve years; for a spedal class, ages 
twelve to fourteen years. 

3. Select units that you think would be best suited to mixed groups of 
boys and girls ranging in age from nine to thirteen years. 

4. Choose three units suitable to yonr class, hlake a bibliography that 
would help you in planning and in carrying out each unit. 
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5. SoggoE. WEJS of dovdopiog fato^ !« I S3 

ckss of bojJ, agos waive to fotirteen jap. sde^ t^ a 

city school in which the boys had received “O ‘ 

6. JMie a stndy of yont class, ymr school, the 
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Reading References 

Gannsov. Ivati K, "A Developmental School Progran. 

Mentally Handicapped.” Amtncan Journal of Mental Defi J 

^^Gives emphasis to curriculum sequence appropriate to the child s 

Lee, J?MS2Ay!^nd lit, Dobjus Mat. The CUU and MisCurrieulvm 

(2d ed.)v New Yort: Applcton-Centory-Crofts, Inc., lysy. 

A text that is useful as a reference source for the s-arious a-pev 
of dementary-sehool eurricnlum. including unit 
MAan-ss. Eust H. Curricufum Adfutimenis for 

tarded. (Office of Education Bulletin 19>0, No. Z) Washmgt 
D.C:Goi,'emment Printing Office, 1955. and 

Explains the differentiation of curriculum according to age « 
ability levels and also the use of experience as a basis for 
lum construction. E.xamples of experiences in science, art 
todal and dviclife are givea 
Satuox. John Galen, and Alexanotx, Wiluaji M. 

Planntuff /or Bfiter Teaching and Learning. New iork: rloit 
hart and Winston, Inc.. 1934, pp. 37I-7S. . , 

A general discussion of ten guiding principles which siwu 
observed in do'eloping a curriculnm for exceptional wldreo^^ 
Wejxe*, Blcssa B. "Essential Features of a Pre-academic 

for Young Mentally Handicapped Children," American Jouma 
.IfmJd Df/?firBCy,5S (Apr.. 1954), 540-45. _ . 

A discussion based on experimental work with a curriculum 
veloping academic readiness. 


Selected Carriculum Guides 

Curriculum Guide for Sfeciat Education. (VoL 1.) Akron, Ohio 
Akron Public Schools, 1950. ^ 

Covers all subject areas for primary, intermediate, and advan 
classes of slow-leaming pupils. It is complete with bibliograp 7 
and appendix. 
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CurrlcuUm for Menially Ketarded Children— Elementary end Sec- 
ondary Schools. Erie, Pa-: The Oty Srfieo] District, 1952, 

This guide has chapters devoted to the development of personal, 
social, and cultural sldlls and to occupational competencies. The 
development of units is included. AudiO'visual aids are listed. 

A Cnmentum Guide far Teaehert of Menially Retarded Pupils. 
(Vols. 1, 2, 3.) Detroit, Mich.: Board of Education, 1953. 

This guide presents a working outline of concepts. With this 
outline is a list of activities to impfement the teaching of these 
concepts. The guide is divided into the following four areas: 
Health, Home and Family Living, Democratic Group Living, and 
Vocations. These areas are set up at three levels: Vol. 1, Pri- 
mary; Vol. 2, rnfermediate; Vof. 3, Advanced (for secondary- 
school classes). 

Guide for Teachers of Mentally Retarded Children: Secondary Level. 
Rockland, Montgomery County, Md.: Public Schools, 1954. 

Gives a total program for seventh, eighth, and ninth years. It has 
a complete outline for each year with suggested techniques and 
resources listed. The language arts area includes diagnostic 
procedures. 

7*/tc Mentally Retarded: A Guide for Instruction (Grades 1-d). Ar- 
lington, Va. : Arlington Public Schools. 1958. 

A curriculum with an orientation for understanding the educable 
retarded child and the bask principles for his curriculum. Or- 
ganized around life areas; abilities to be developed and suggestive 
activities are clearly stat^. Resource units and materials devel- 
oped around ccniral themes form a signiBcont part of the program. 
Suggested Activities for Special Training Classes. San Diego, ^lif. : 
Office of County Superintendent of Schools, 1959. 

Learning experiences In content areas, such as home economics, 
music, health, science, and so on, are organized as to aims, moti- 
vation, and activities for primary and intermediate classes of 
educable children. 

A Curriculum Guide for Teachers of the Educable Mentally Handi- 
capped. (The Illinois Plan. Circular Series B-3, No. 12.) Spring- 
field, III. : State Office of Public Instruction, 1958. 

Goals and activities are organized under ten life functions for 
primary, intermediate, and advanced classes. Concepts or areas 
of knowledge are also outlined. 
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Acquiring the Language Arts 


There is no area in the curriculum of any child 
greater significance for the development of a worthy selfhow 
than the area of communicative arts. Every individual 
to be able to express himself orally, to understand what others 
have to say in face-to-face relationship or on the printed 
and to convey ideas in writing. Every parent expects th»s 
mastery for his child and e%'ery child wants to experience it W 
order to feel approved and accepted. Hence, it is the responsi- 
bility of the school to aid retarded children to achieve their fu 
potential in the achievement of communicative skills and readi- 
ness to meet with confidence the many life situations where 
these skills will be needed. 

Through communication, the child comes to understand h e 
around him and is able to associate with and be accepted by his 
peers and by adults. From year to year his need to understan 
and master spoken language and its printed and written symbols 
increases. He wants to share in conversation with others and to 
have others respect what he has to say. Acceptable speech aids 
him in holding his place in the family circle and with his peers. 
As he grows older he not only must communicate orally and act 
on what he hears, but he must be able to interpret and act upon 
what he sees in printed form in the street, bus, store, bank, or 
factory. He wants to read newspapers, comics, bulletins, and 
even books, as others do. He virants, also, to be able to write on 
292 
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those occasions when he is asked to ^ve yvrhten mformatioti, to 
sign his name, to compute figures, and so on. 

Good speech and oral language commensurate with their 
communicative needs are within the reach of mentally retarded 
children. Mastery of these skills is a vital factor in tlie child's 
successful adjustment. Reading and writing, too, fill a practical 
and personal need. The school cannot afford to miss its op- 
portunity for plarming and de\’eloping specific methods of teacli- 
ing the communicative arts to the mentally retarded child. 

Language Needs 

The ability to use language as an accurate expression of ideas 
and feelings is an art. It is no mean accomplishment, and studies 
have shown that it correlates highly with intelligence. In the 
description in Chapter 3 of the development of menially retarded 
children at different age levels, slow development of language 
ability was mentioned as a noticeable cliaracteristic of the slow- 
learning. Though given the best of environments and the best 
teaching guidance, the mentally retarded child will be bachvard 
in his language expression. It has been demonstrated, however, 
that the school can aid his language development if attention is 
directed specifically to the function of language in life situations 
generally. Teachers of the mentally retarded as well as teachers 
of average children often have not secured the best possible 
results in language arts because they have concentrated in teach- 
ing speech patterns that the child could not readily use in his 
everyday conversation. They often have spent time on the care- 
ful arrangements of words, formal answers to questions, set 
forms of telling stories and delivering talks, and so on, giving 
little heed to the fact that most oral language is spontaneous con- 
versation used to convey thoughts, exchange ideas, explain ways 
and means, or verify conjecture. Some teachers have also been 
pedantic about speech errors, thereby defeating their own pur- 
pose. For some children, school has been a place where they 
<leveloped a fear of expressing themselves naturally. Their 
efforts were centered about learning to speak as the teacher 
wuld han them spesla 
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There are certain life situations in which the mentan^ctardcd 
child needs to be directed in the use of oral language. Tliese a 
in conversation and group discussion, in giving simple e^ia 
tions and directions, in answering questions, in telling stori 
relating incidents, and in preparing for some speciiU occa . 
such as a class program or dramatization. The 
youth need to feel at ease in Unguage situations such as m - 
that involve choice of consumer goods, telephone conversa i - 
getting and holding a job, securing medical service, pers 
banking, and joining a club group. _ 

The occasions which require a mastery of written & 
are fewer. For the mentally retarded, they consist, for the mo 
part, of making purchase lists, filling out forms, and wri mg 
notes, letters, and, possibly, an occasional telegram or newspape 
advertisement. Classroom experience that provides for re 
progress in language ability must include opportunity for me 
ing these needs, both oral and written, in a natural, free manne . 


Oral Language 

Basic to good personal adjustment are a facility in using lau 
guage and the feelings of adequacy and acceptance in socia 
situations which accompany such facility. Children genera y 
are curious about what others are saying and doing. At otnc 
times, they want to be heard and want others to respond to them. 
As a rule, children make rapid strides in speech and language 
during the preschool years. But the child who responds to t e 
speech of odiers in a halting manner and understands little o 
what he hears by way of context clues may give up trying an 
seek few opportunities for oral expression. It is particular y 
necessary that the school take account of this possibility an 
offer the slower child time and opportunity to listen and to 
experiment with speech during his early school period (when n 
is five, six, and seven years old) . 

The emphasis on child experiences and the descriptions o 
units in the foregoing chapters suggest the many opportunities 
for learning and practice in natural settings. Growth in EngUs 
expression depends on growth in concepts and ideas and or* 
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opportunity to express these concepts and ideas orally. Vocabu- 
lary and sentence forms develop as the child finds himself in 
situations where he has need for using new terms and for making 
himself understood. Where the teacher plans her program to 
include trips, examination of actualities, many pictures, and ma- 
terials for construction and illustration (see pages 215-225) 
and allows the children to talk about possible plans, to express 
their ideas about undertakings, to fell what they saw on a trip, 
to explain how and why they have made something, there is 
plenty of opportunity for conversation and otiicr forms of verbal 
expression. In situations calling for conversation, the teacher 
must learn to wait for the children’s ideas and accept each ex- 
pression for what it means to the child. If she forces expression 
before there is a real impulse for «t on the part of the Aildren, 
and if she accepts and approves only what measures up to her 
standards, the children lose interest and become discouraged in 
their efforts. Giving simple explanations and directions will 
also be a part of conversation periods. Situations in which the 
group can express themselves in conversation with one another 
and with the teacher should be at least as frequent as periods for 
storytelling and report giving. 

Increasing the Speaking Vocabulary. The experiences in a 
unit program will continually call for new words. The teacher 
should keep in mind that the mentally retarded child must hear 
these new words repeatedly associated with an object or an 
action and then have the ne^ for using them in his own expres- 
sion. Vocabulary lists are helpful lu reminding the teacher of 
the words she should use in her conversation with the pupils and 
in encouraging the pupils to use these same words as they ex- 
press themselves. Vocabulary lists giving a ^-aricty of words to 
express the same meaning arc also helpful. In making lists, the 
teacher should guard against the use of teclmfcal and abstract 
words, as mentally retarded pupils have not the capacity to Icam 
to use them with case. 

Improving Usage of English. Good English usage comes 
only through a consciousness of error, a desire to improve, and 
Uie opportunity for practice. In a unit program, the teacher lus 
ample opportunity for noting awkward expressions and errors. 
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However, she must guard against calling attention to errors and 
making the child conspicuous in a period when she is trying 
secure spontaneous expression of thought The tcacltcr can a 
attention to good usage in her own conversation and m otner 
children’s and so secure group and individual interest for iin* 
provement, working specifically toward the correction o* 
outstanding errors and encouraging the child to watch for an 
correct his own errors insofar as possible. Along with the nee 
for good English usage goes the need for clear articulation an 
enunciation. _ . 

Improving Speech. Speech improvement includes bette 
speech for all pupils and the correction of minor and serious 
speech irregularities. While the majority of all children entering 
school at five or six years of age have understandable, dear 
speech, speech defects arc often found among retarded children. 
It should be recognized that the child may make progress m 
language activity but still have faulty or slovenly speech. A^ 
ceptable speech, however, can be developed as one of the asset 
of a majority of these pupils. The teacher also will lose a valu* 
able opportunity for devdoping social acceptability in these 
pupils if she neglects the area of speech. 

In addition to taking a basic course in speech improvemen‘» 
the teacher will benefit by training in the recognition and treat- 
ment of voice defects found frequently in the slow-leamuig 
group. Whatever the teadier’s training in speech improvement 
she will find valuable current material prepared for aiding bom 
teacher and parent to understand and assist the child. She shoul 
refer the more serious cases of delayed speech, organic defect, 
hearing loss, and stuttering to the specialist, i.e., a speech correc- 
tionist on the school staff, in a child guidance clinic or university 
speech or hearing clinic. 

The speech correctionist train^ and experienced in serving 
the more seriously affiicted as well as those with mild deviations 
can greatly aid the spedal-dass teacher with or without training- 
The specialist can suggest materials and methods that the class- 
room teacher can profitably use in screening the children and in 
treating minor defects. She can counsel with the classroom 
teacher on the speech problems of the individual child. She can 
aid the parent in understanding the child’s problem and in recog* 
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nizing his progress. The specialist should have time set aside 
in her program of total school service for severe cases of organic 
disorder or stammering since the cducable child can benefit to 
an appreciable degree. The speech coirectionist often affords 
the encouragement tliat stiiliulates the classroom teacher to 
continue her efforts on behalf of the individual child. 

Whatever the available services, the special<Iass teacher 
must recognize speech problems, cooperate witli the specialist, 
and aid the child in his daily classroom living toward improved 
spccch- 

The following is a brief statement of speech disorders whicli 
the special-class teacher may meet and with which she should be 
familiar. 

1. Defects in ertieulatton consist of : 

a) The substitution of one sound for another, such as tu or 
o for r, IhioTS or s. d for g, and t for L 

b) Omissionsof asound,suchas/,/i,r. 

c) Lateral t, emitting the breath from the side of the tongue 
instead of tip. 

2. Delayed speech is closely related to delects in artieubthn. 
There are children who haven't learned to talk, or who talk 
very little, whose speech development has been interrupted, 
or whose distorted speech is difficult for others to under- 
stand. These children, in reality, may ha\-c severe cases of 
articulatory disorders. 

3. Stuttering is a pattern of speech by which the individual re- 
peats sounds, syllables or words, or blocks, and is unable to 
“get started” in speech. 

4. roice defects may be analyzed as to four basic claracfer- 
istics: 

a) Ix>u(lness or softness. 

b) Pitch too high, too low, or monotonous. 

c) Rate loo rapiil, too slow, or jerky. 

d) Unpleasant quality — hoarse, husky, harsh, nasal. 

5. Oral inactivity or inaccuracy may be described as a pattern 
of careless, indistinct speech, marked by poor enunciation. 

6. Foreign dialect is sometimes a combination of sound substi* 
fufions, incorrect inflection, and unusual rlij-thm. 

7. Organic speech defects are : 

a) Faulty habits of articulation and nasality due to a cleft 
palate. 
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b) Cerebral palsy speech resulting from insufficient mus^ 
lar control for developing a normal speech pattern.^ u 
fects vary from nuld to severe conditions of inartcuia- 
tion, distortion of sounds, poor voice quality, and pitc 
variations. 

8. Speech of the hard of hearing may be more or less aneci 
as to articulation, loudness, pitdi, and quality depending o 
the degree and nature of hearing loss. 

For all children, oral expression will be enhanced in the 
friendly, wholesome atmosphere of aa^tance and cncoura^ 
ment which should permeate the special class. T^e teache s 
voice and manner of speaking not only should contribute towar 
a healthy emotional dimate in the dassroom but shotud se a 
speech pattern that is worthy of imitation. Pleasing voice qua^ 
ity, correct diction, and accepted pronunciation and rhythmic 
expression are fundamental requirements for the teacher. Am"’ 
lean schools and homes have paid too little attention to t e 
development of acceptable speech for all children. The attwtion 
to spe^ improvement in teacher-education institutions is en- 
couraging. The special-class tcadier has a spedal challenge an 
special opportunities for contributions in this area. 

Pursuing the goal of speech improvement for all of her 
the teacher will proride many experiences which foster gow 
speech and will try to inculcate suA habits as are suited to ^ 
particular child whose speech is defective. She will pro^ * 
ample time for (o) expression through bodily activity, such as 
relaxation periods, games and dramatized jingles, plaj'S, an 
stories, (b) listening to sdected rhythms, poems, and storiK 
read by the teacher or played on the victrola, and (c) spe^ 
games with selected pictures, objects, and toys. Attention du^o 
the earlier years will correct many defects. For the more serious 
defects that persist in adolescence, there are also suitable ma* 
terials and methods. (See references at the end of this chapter.) 

Written English 

Writing and spelling are sldlls needed in written EngU^ 
and should be treated as such. The incentive for neat, legiU* 
writing should come from the needs the child recognizes 
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tagging his possessions witli his name, sending an invitation, 
writing a letter, and so on. 

Improving Writing Ability. No one S)"Stem of WTiting can 
be recommended as better than another for the mentally re- 
tarded. Since studies of handwriting indicate that tlie majority 
of persons use a combination of arm and finger movements, it is 
safe fo assume tint this fact should be recognized in teaming 
tliis group. In the early stages of learning to write, when the 
child is first becoming acquainted witli the forms of letters, very 
careful plans for practice of words and letters arc necessary. 

Quality of writing ^ is significant at all age and ability levels, 
but speed is unimportant. The greatest gain to the cliild prob- 
ably conics through his being helped to di.ignosc his o>s'n ivril- 
ing weaknesses and to work for improvement. Some simple 
instructions that might help him to attain wTlting ability are 
suggested : 

1. Watch the height of letters above the base line. 

2. Keep letter formation uniform; i-e., make all o's and a's 
round and closed, keep slant of letters on doivnward and 
upward strokes parallel. 

3. Keep all letters resting on the base line. 

4. Space letters, words, and lines uniformly. 

5. Mrintain a good position. 

Manuscript writing is now generally taught in the primary 
grades. It has certain adrantages for the slow child — case of 
learning, early legibility, its likeness to the printed page, and the 
satisfaction it brings to the young writer. A stanilard manu- 
script form should be used and mctliods for fcaclitng it thor- 
oughly mastered. The (cacJier should also perfect her own skill 
for use in chart and board work. 

Clu’Idren enjoy using writing scales to judge improvement in 
their \mting. The tcaclicr will find tliat it is a good plan to post 
writing scales to which the child can frequently refer. The fol- 
lowing scales arc suggested; 

' A qintiiy ralinfr of gooJ in the Amerian llindirritinc Stale it »■««"• 
inwulei Thi#ujIj4«oa'/or«TOef*ntn*»«ayfroni»!»fKtirA 
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Crodti Stales 

5-8 Ayres llandwrititig Scale 


Vauous Lmia 
Publisker 

Bureau of Education^ 
search and Scrrice EsICT- 
lion Diriiion. Unireriity 
of Iowa. lo'aa Gty 


or TIIC PlOCtAU AT 


1-4 Conrad Xfanuseripl Wrttinc Standards A. N. Talfner Co, . 
Scale for rencil Work York 

Scale for Pen Work 


2-8 American Handwriting Scale 

2-8 Freeman Handwriting Scales Zaner Bloser Ca, Columbus, 

(Diagnostic) Ohio 


There is evidence in the accounts of units given in prwcding 
chapters that many situations in the modem dassroom will P^*^ 
vide opportunities for meaningful experiences in writing letters. 
Even tlie very young children may fee! a need for copying invita- 
tions and requests. Later the cooperative preparation of a letter* 
and, finally, independent letter-writing, will come to fill Impor- 
tant needs in the life of tlie pupil. 

A basis for skill in letter-writing is laid in practice in oral 
expression, the writing of simple statements, later, in the writing 
of paragraphs to convey interesting information, and in gradual 
acquaintance with letter form. Too much cooperative story- or 
letter-witlng or copying is inclined to make the diild dependent 
on others in his expression. The child with even the most 
meager spelling ability should be encouraged to write some 
statements of his own — he can be given help with the spelling- 
Pupils with third-grade spelling ability and above should com- 
pose their own stories and letters. 

Improving Spelling, Spdling should be thought of as a 
necessary aid to written English, not as a separate subject. The 
daily memorization of lists of words has generally no carry-over 
to the situations where spelling is needed. The real challenge 
to learning to spell is, "What words must I be able to spell in 
order to carry on my work?" or, "How often can I make use 
of the words I am learning to spell?" Real needs for spelling tvill 
arise in connection with listing games learned, writing informa- 
tion and stories, formulating rules for conduct in certain situa- 
tions, writing letters, directions, and so forth. 
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Spelling should not be tapgbt until the child has some founda- 
tion of reading experience. For the majority of special-class 
pupils, other things being equal, spelling should be incidental up 
to the cbronoJogJcaJ age of nine and a hall or ten years. Detii^ 
crate attempts at masterj’ should not begin until this age or later. 
If the pupil acquires five to seven new words a week from tlic 
time he is nine or ten until he is sixteen years old, he will, at 
sixteen, have an approximate spelling vocabulary of 1,400 to 
1,600 words, the average expectation for the average nine- or 
ten-year-old. 

A basic vocabulary of most frequently used words should be 
supplemented by other words the children commonly require in 
their written work. The teadier, however, must be on her guard 
against teaching tlie unusual word that the cliild neetls only for a 
special occasion or a current activity.* 

Teaching spelling requires attention to the facts that spelling 
involves motor activity and that the child must attend closely to 
writing the words he learns. The following is an outline of 
teaching directions to help the child cultivate sound spelling 
liabits. 

1. Look at the word and say ft distincl/y by syllables. 

2. Spell it by syllables. 

3. Oose the eyes and try to sec eacli syllable as you say it. 

4. Open the eyes to see if it IS right. 

5. If not, pronounce it in sylbbles. Spell it letter by letter. 

Try again. 

6. When right, write the word. 

7. Ijjok again to see if you have it right. 

8. Write the word three times wthoul once copying from 


yourself. 

WitJi children of thirteen years and older, the spelling words 
to be studied during the week should be tested on Monday so 
*Ont of 175 word* chosen fn a tamptiag of spelline roeabvMe* wed in 
units on food and shelter. 161 appeared hi the Thorndike list and were 
as follows : 1 to 2,000, 36 per cent ; 2J5CO tn <000. 22 pe^ cent ; ■<.000 to lO.OCO. 
34 per rent. Estimated from ibis ^ of 

were unsmfaUe for spellinff word*. The teacher Is adrised to thecit to ^ 
that “interesr or "unit" words appear ea some reliable ipellmj: hit. either 
that wed by the regular grade or on aoroe Kient.f.eally eomtnxted pub- 
lished list. 
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that each child may concentrate on his OOT failures during tte 

wceh. Individual study should follo«. Tire child should thm te 

checked again on Wedncstlay, and finally on Friday. 

Study always being concentrated on tlic needs as revealw m 
tests. The keeping of individual spelling lists of \vords to 
learned is recommended. 


Reading 

The slow-lcaming child, like other children, is aware that 
reading is a highly \-alued aduevement in school life. Both t>'pcs 
of reading — for pleasure and for information — will pl^ty ^ 
important part in the life experience of the slow-lcaming as w 
as of the average child. Slow-lcaming children must, therefore, 
be helped to whatc\‘er mastery of this tool they are capable o 
attaining. ,, 

Reading Readiness of Children. It seems agreed that aiH" 
dren should not undertake reading at any level without mental 
readiness, social-emotional readiness, and physical readiness. 
But too often these factors are overlooked. In the grade situa* 
tion, the mentally retarded child is exposed to the program fof 
the average child for which he is in no way ready. In the specia 
class, also, the teacher too often assumes that individual attentiw 
will make up for the child’s lack of readiness. There wll ^ 
individual cases where even experiences must first be de\’eIoped 
to provide an adequate language background for reading, where 
attitudes unfavorable to learning must be changed or phj'sical 
defects corrected before reading instruction is begun. Many 
times the child’s background of experiences and concepts must 
be greatly extended before he has the interests or the vocabulary 
essential to a satisfactory beginning in reading. In these cases, 
the teacher must first plan many activities that will involve such 
experiences before any real reading instruction is undertaken. 

Pupil attitudes toward reading must often be changed before 
the child is ready to begin any real practice in reading, for many 
mentally retarded pupils have already attempted and failed in 
reading before their entrance into the special class. This failure 
has, in many instances, been the clue to their need for psycho* 
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The majority of pupils with I.Q-*s of from 66 to 75, givffl 
the right guidance, can leave school at sixteen years with a fair 
degree of reading abilitj*. For any pupils in this group who do 
not succeed in learning to read after repeated efforts of the 
teacher with different methods, a special study should be made 
by the teacher, a psychologist, or reading specialist. The teacher 
can no longer be complacent about the child with an I.Q. above 
65 who does not learn to read. Research is constantly discover- 
ing ways of dealing with the special difficulties of children that 
should make it possible for every child above this level, where 
there are no other serious obstacles to learning, to attain a fair 
mastery of the tool of reading. The mentally retarded chi!^ 
howe%‘er, is not likely ever to attain a rate of reading rap'd 
enough to make him a really effective reader. The distinction 
made by Dolch between ‘‘inaudible’* and “silent” reading sug- 
gests the possible Hmiiations of the slow-leamcr as a reader. 
The tendency among mentally retarded children of voicing tn- 
audibly the sounds represented in their reading tends to keep 
many of these children in the class described by Dolch as “inaudi- 
ble” readers. It is doubtful if they will ever become really effi- 
cient “silent” readers. This idea suggests the need for 
teacher to concentrate her efforts on developing comprehension 
at the child’s level rather than on attempting to increase his rate 
of speed beyond the point determined by careful study to be a 
reasonable standard for him. 

Teacher’s Understanding of the Reading Process. As sug- 
gested earlier, the teacher of mentally retarded children should 
have knowledge of the reading process and methods of teaching 
reading. Acquaintance with one or more of the recent reading 
texts and a basic reading scries is recommended. The better 
the teacher understands the complexity of the reading process, 
the better she will be able to understand the sequence and method 
required for teaching the mentally retarded child. In addition, 
it is more likely that she will avoid the danger of expecting 
progress without the necessary learning steps. Such an expecta- 
tion will seriously hamper the child’s efforts. 

The teacher should have a sound knowledge of the fol- 
lowing : 
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3. Psj'cJjoIogical factors of sensation, perception, recall, con- 
cept-building, generaluation, and comprehension. 

2. The stages or Ie\’els of develi^ment — reading readiness, 
the beginning reading period, the initial Independent reading 
period, the primary-grade period and the intermediate-grade 
period ; adaptations to mdividuat differences. 

3. The developmental phases or sequences of the reading pro- 
gram extending from the printary j'ears through the inter- 
mediate — vocabulary building, word recognition and word 
attack, comprehension, oral reading, silent reading, work- 
type reading, reading for pleasure. 

4. Reading failure — its causes and diagnosis — and remedial 
techniques. 

The teacher must understand what part perception, recall, 
concept-building, and generalisation play in the comprehension 
of a word, a phrase, or a sentence heard orally or seen in print, 
She must be aware of the several aspects of development in read- 
ing readiness and the essentials for success in the beginning read- 
ing period so tliat slic U'ill recognize when the pupil is ready for 
independent reading. The teacher must know the developmental 
sequences in vocabulary-building. In acquiring phonics as a fool 
for word attack, and she must know the differences between the 
skills required for successful ora! and silent reading. Finally, she 
must know the causes of reading failure (and how to look for 
causes other than low intelligence), and she must be aware 
of different remedial approaches suited to the individual case. 

Sequence in the Reading Program 

The mentally retarded child needs time to grow and lo par- 
ticipate in a variety of c.vpcricnccs that develop abilities requisite 
for beginning reading. These abilities arc (1) socwl-cmotional 
aspects of sharing, taking turns, listening, and attending to and 
finishing a task, (2) adequate speecli and auditory language. 
(3) correct enunciation and prwiunciation, (4) interpretation 
of pictures, (5) memory for sentences and ideas, (6) visual 
memory and discrimination, (7} auditory memory and discrimi- 
nation, (8) Icft-to-right eye movements, and (9) eje-hand co- 
ordination. 
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The increasing amount of material furnished by the basic 
reading scries for auditorj* and visual discrimination, 
sequence, picture interpretation, and so on, offers a 
suggestions that can be used for mentally retarded ^ 
Reference has been made to the nature of learning ex^icnc 
suitable for all-round development during the ages of five, six, 
seven, and eight years (see pages 282—285). Such experiences 
promote reading readiness on the part of the child. _ 

As the teacher plans for the specific needs of a particular cn . 
she should aid the parent to recogniie how picture interpretation, 
increased \'Ocabulary, command of longer sentence, following 
directions, and so on, arc necessary skills in preparation for rtt 
ing. By doing so she will relieve the parents of some anxiety 
and build their confidence in their child’s ability’ to learn, 
though at a very slow pace. Teacher and parent approval ^ 
simple records and charts will enable the child to recogniK 
progress during this period. Reading success without 
failure can be achie\-ed more frequently by mentally 
diildren when their limited potentialities are discovered eary 
and they are given educational programs to foster all*roun 
growth, including reading-readiness abilities. 

Imtial Period. When should the initial reading period be^ 
for the mentally retarded child? The transition comes during 
the period of acquiring reading readiness when, among 
things, the pupil is ready ( 1 ) to associate words and ideas wi 
s)’inbols, (2) to see likenesses and differences in those sjmbo s 
as dues to auditory and visual recognition and memory, an 
(3) to attend to beginning reading tasks. 

Among other experiences, numerous opportunities for inci- 
dental reading of words and phrases from the bulletin board, 
labels, picture titles, picture stories, rhymes, and so on, during 
the readiness period have prepared the child for beginning read- 
ing. He is now ready for dialkboard and chart stories of his 
own experiences. These stories should, of course, employ the 
vocabulary and sentence stnictuie whidi he is accustomed to 
hear and use. 

The teacher should diedc the vocabulary of "experience 
stories with basic word lists sndi as the Gates Primary Word 
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List * and the Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary.* By careful 
checking, she can select the most common icords and phrases for 
practice and mastery and disregard the occasional and unusual 
word that may have been used because of its immediate interest. 
She should note not only vocabulary, but also length and struc- 
ture of sentences and likenesses and differences among word 
forms. 

This e.vperlence reading lays the basis for beginning primer 
and first-grade reading from a basic series. Although no basic 
reading series is entirely satisfactory for the mentally retarded 
child, the material can be adapted successfully by the trained 
teacher. The easily mastered vocabulary, the attractive illustra- 
tions and type, and the stor)' interest make these books attrac- 
tive to mentally retarded children ten or eleven years of age and 
younger. The teadier’s manuals for texts and workbooks writ- 
ten by authorities in the field arc sraluable sources of Information 
on methods. They offer much help, for e.xample, in planning a 
sequence for vocabulary building, in teaching word identifica- 
tion. eye habits, oral reading, work-t>’pe reading, and compre- 
hension. 

Plan of Instruction. The mentally retarded child will benefit 
by a systematic plan of instruction throughout his scliool life. 
Whether tlie teaclier employs a basic reading series with stipple- 
Jnentary reading experience or continues to rely mainly on 
reading materials built from experience, there must be definite 
plan and sequence for the child. The communicative or language 
arts attainments outlined in Chapter lO indicate the reading 
skills needed for personal-social adjustment and reading inde- 
pendence in the pracficai, everyday situations that the cliijd will 
meet. 

Vocabulary Building. Vocabulary is a necessarj' requisite for 
reading. Hence, the teacher will constantly be aware of the 
child's progress in oral expression. What is his level of ability 
for understanding stories and informational material read to 

• Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Veeabulary for the Primary Cradet (New 
York: Teachers College Bureau of PuWicatiwis. Columbia University, ad-J. 

* Edward W. Dolch, Baric SigMVotahMkryCwdt (Champaign, IlLtTlie 
Garrard Tress, n d.). 
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him— what is his hearing vocabulary? What is his level of 
ability for communicating ideas to others — what is his speaking 
vocabulary? Is he improving in oral communication ? Twchcr 
planning from day to day and from year to year is vital to 
insure the growth of a common basic vocabulary for oral com- 
munication and for reading. 

IVord Recognilion. Growth in vocabulary is basic to this 
primary skill which consists of word perception and word attack 
or word analysis. The development of this skill cannot be left 
to trial-and-error method. The increasing attention given to 
sequence and methods for word recognition in current reading 
texts indicates its importance for suixessful reading. During 
the period of reading readiness and the initial reading period, 
the mentally retarded child will be guided to a recognition of 
words by (a) general pattern or configuration, (&) auditory 
and visual clues, and (c) the use of picture and context clues. 

When the child has a sight vocabulary of 50 to 100 words, a 
definite plan of phonics can be introduced, but not without study 
and knowledge on the part of the teacher of a phonics sequence 
and adequate techniques for sounding and blending. Teachers 
who attempt phonics without such knowledge and skill will pro* 
ceed haltingly and confuse the child. The new basic reading 
scries outline phonic sequences as a method of word attack. 

The use of context clues is another method of word recogni- 
tion. The teacher must recognize, however, the limitation of the 
mentally retarded child in associating ideas and in generaliza- 
tion. The child must be thoroughly conversant with the reading 
content in the early periods of reading. Difficulty with the basic 
reading series is many times due to lack of familiarity with the 
vocabulary, the concepts, and the sentence structure employed. 
Context will not aid the child if, for example, the word or the 
c-xpression is completely unfamiliar to him, if he cannot readily 
recall related ideas and associate tiiem with the unknown 
word or phrase. Retarded children can learn to recognize words 
by their general pattern, by their similarity to known words, 
and by their unusual characteristics, if any. 

CoHi^rc/icnfiOH. Comprehension is another essential reading 
skill. The teacher of the mentally retarded must constantly aid 
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the cliilcl in applying the meaning of visual symbols. This is 
especially necessary in providing reading practice that the pupil 
can carry out independently. Gates described the “intrinsic” 
method as:® 

. , . one which is not separate or sui^Jcmentary but an integral 
part of the natural process of reading. It consists of a type of organ!- 
ration of a reading situation which guides or impels the pupil to react 
in a desired way while his efforts arc directed to accurate interpreta- 
tion and normal enjoyment of the content. . . . 

After reading a short story the pupils solve such comprehension 
problems as the following: 

Who got most of the milk? the rat? 

the cat? 
the bat ? 

How did the little girl feel ? She felt sad. 

She was mad. 

She was glad. 

These exercises are not separated from useful reading work since 
they constitute a very helpful means of Increasing comprehension. 
They also add to the enjoyment of reading and stimulate a desirable 
attitude toward it It is merely the arrangement of the task that forces 
the child to distinguish carefully between similar words and throws 
into relief the common elements. 

The workbooks of recent reading series abound in similar 
kinds of exercises of the true-false, completion, directions, and 
matching types. Similar methods of “intrinsic” organization 
can be employed in teacher-made materials growing out of units 
or other experiences. 

Oral and Silent Reading. Both of these have their place in 
the classroom. Oral reading is a necessary phase of beginning 
reading for e^’cry child. TIjc slow-leaming child enjoys oral 
reading over a longer period in his development than the 
brighter child. He gains a feeling of confidence and satisfaction 
from the auditory stimuli and motor component of speech 
afforded by reading aloud. He likes to hear himself read and to 
hear others. Oral reading, like silent reading, should ahvays be 
nioUvalcd or it can become a form of “recitation” with little 
value, 

• Arthur I. Gates, The Imfrot'emetif of Rnding IsJ «>■ ! York : The 
Macmillan Co., 1947). Quoted by petimtslon. 
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Successful group or individual instruction in reading 
for (fl) thorough knowledge of each child’s abilities and difS* 
culties, (&) materials and methods suited to his stage of mental, 
social-emotional, and physical readiness, (c) provision of much 
easy reading, and (d) recognition of pupils’ success and 
progress. , 

Use of Standardised Tests. Standardized tests may be used 
as an aid in determining the relation of the reading ability of 
the special-class child to standards for the average child. They 
may also be used to measure improvement over a period of a 
year or longer. Standardized tests will, of course, be chosen on 
the basis of how they are suited to the ability of the group and 
of the individual to be tested. The following tests have been 
found to be satisfactory for special classes : 


Cradts 

I 


S-ZS 

1-8 

1-8 

1-3 

1-3 

1-3 


Foa Aces Eight to Twelve Yeaes 
Rradiniu Tests PublUher 

Gat«< R«adi(TE Readiness Test Curean oi Pcblicationsr 

Teachers College. Colufflla* 
University 


Uetropolitan Readiness Tests 
hlonroe Reading Aptitude Test 
Van Wagenen Reading Readiness 
Test 

Primary Tests 

SCooe-Webster Test in Begionug 
Reading 

Detroit Word Recognition Test 
Gates Primary Readily Tests 


Type 1. Word Recognition 
Type 2. Word, Phrase, and 
Sentence Rea^g 
Type 3. Reading and K r ection s 
Gray Oral ReaiEng Test 
Gray Standardized Oral Rca<£ni; 
Check Tests 

ileUopoUtan Aduereineiit Tests 
—Primary Reading 
Williams Primary Reading Test 

Progressive Achievement Test 

Primary Reading 


World Book Co. 

World Book Co. 
Educational Test Bureau 


Webster Publishing Co. 

World Book Co. 

Bureau ot Publications, 

Teachers CoUege. Columba 
University 


Public School Publishing ^ 
Public School Publishing Co. 

World Book Co. 

Poblic School Publishing Co. 
California Test Bureau 
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Foe Aces Twelve to Seventeen Yeaes 
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CroStt Tuts 


Publishtr 


3-8 


4- 6 

3 - » 

5- 6 

4- 6 

4-6 


Gates Silent Reading Tests 
Type A. Reading to Appredate 
General Signiiicaziee 
Type B. Reading to PreiMct the 
Outcome of Given Events 
Tjrpe C. Reading to Understand 
Precise Dlrectioos 
Type D, Reading to Note De- 
tails 

Haggerty Reading Examination, 
Sigma 3 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Elementary Reading Test 
Intermediate Reading Test 
Stanford Achievement Test, 
Intermediate Reading Test 
Progressive Achievement Tests. 
Elementary Reading 


Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers (Allege, Columbia 
University 


World Book Co. 
World Book Co. 


World Book Co. 
Calllomia Test Bureau 


Use of Informal Tests. The teacher will find that interest 
in reading will be stimulated if from time to time she also makes 
use of informal tests to check the children’s progress. The fol* 
lowing attainments suggest t)T)es of tests Uiat may readily be 
devised by tlie teacher for use with children at various age levels ; 


For Aces Ten to Tivelve Yeaes 

1. Reads independently, with a considerable degree of accu- 
racy, a thought unit containing six well-constructed sen- 
tences involving familiar vocabulary of second-grade diffi- 
culty. The thought unit used in testing should not exactly 
duplicate material previously read. 

2. Answers three out of four written questions on the content 
of the thought unit 

3. Shoivs accuracy in word recognition in reding seJcelion. 
Two errors for every forty words should be considered 
reasonable accuraty. 

For Aces Thirteen to Fifteen Years 

1. Reads a story independently, vdth considerable accuraty. 
This fto/j' shoishl be chosen iiecsase it contains a fimiliar 
vocabulary of the proper d^iee of difficulty for this age 
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group. It should not have been previously rrad the child. 

2. After reading the selection silently, the child does one o 
the three following things: 

a) Answers correctly, without reading orally, four ou 
five written questions. 

b) Answers seven out of ten completion statements. 

c) Answers ten out of twelve true-false statements. 

3. Asks two qucsUons pertaining to the story read, btmp 

questions of fact are satisfactory for this test. ^ 

4. Heads the selection orally to show accuracy in wonl recog 
nition. Five errors for every one hundred words is con 
sidered reasonable accuracy. 


The teacher may give letter ratings (A, B, C, or ^ 
performance, or use number ratings, allowing I or 2 for ea 
correct response. Any score that is objective evidence to c 
child of his success is adequate. The value of such testing to t e 
teacher lies in helping her to determine the individual progress 
made and the work that she needs to review and supplement. 

Mentally retarded children should be tested not only on the 
forms of reading commonly tested, but also on the type / 
ing for which the school proposes to train them specifically, su 
as sign reading, newspaper reading, and so on. Following a 


c-\ccrpts from tests designed for this purpose ; 
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3. Putacross (X) on the sign forarailroad crossing: 


Private 


Do not touch 


Stop. Look, Listen. 


For Newspaper Readikc 
(Each child has a copy of a newspaper) 


Practice Sample 

From your newspaper cut out the answers (o the following 
questions and paste : 

What does the paper cost? 


Paile here ( ) 

( ) 


From your newspaper cut out (he answers to the following ques> 

tions and paste: 

L What is the day and date on this paper? 

Paxle here ( ) 

( ) 

2. What is the weather report? 

Peute here ( ) 

( ) 

3. Choose the name of the comic strip In this paper that you like best 

Paste here ( ) 

( ) 


4. Find a grocery ad. Cut out the names of four things sold in a 
grocery store. 

Paste here ( 

( 

( 

( 

5. Find an ad under "Help Wanted — ^Female.” 

Paste here ( 

( 

6* Finda short itemof newsaboutyoarcity. 

Paste here ( 

( 


) 

) 

) 

) 


) 

) 

i 
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Stimulating an Interest In BooVs. l^cading today is cnjoj-cd 
by increasing numbers of people. As imvcl. the radio, tcl^nsion. 
and the movies increasingly widen interests, people find mor 
and more in books to interest them. Books too are mcreasmgiy 
attractive. Books suitable for and appealing to children ot ai 
ages, from nursery scliool age on, arc being produced m grea 
numbers. 

Slow-leaming children in both their school and outside e:i^ 
rienccs sense a need for reading. Ability to read is tcco^iz 
by many children and adults as one measure of success m t «• 
The case of Uie special-class child who carried to and rent 
scliool many books because he wished to be like hts norma 
brothers and sisters suggests the importance put on books an 
reading in the thinking of even the slow-lcamlng child. Farm , 
too, are likely to be sensitive to the fact tliat a child does no 
read. It is accordingly the school’s obligation to encourage 
to develop in the many who can reach this goal sufficient 
ability to read independently for enjoj-ment. Such facility • 
however, not be attainable for all special-class children. 

There are many ways of stimulating an interest in ^ / 
Any or all the following experiences are bound to lead to grow 
in interest: frequent listening to readings from well-chot^*’’ * 
tractive books that suggest the spontaneous joy to be den' 
from reading; making books that include stories, illustratioi^ 
and tables of contents; easy access to an attractively arrang 
book comer or reading table, or to a library arranged and man 
aged by the children; making regular trips to the library; co'' 
suiting well-planned book lists with suggestions or captions to 
direct choices ; recording in a book catalogue or scrapbook inter 
esting things about books read. The teacher who acquaints her 
self with current literature for children cannot fail to become 
enthusiastic about the pleasure that books can give her pupil»- 
Children’s librarians employed in the public libraries are de- 
lighted to aid both teacher and diildren in the selection of suit 
able books. 

It should be emphasized ^ain that good speech and oral 
language coiranensurate with their communicative needs 
within the reach of mentally retarded children. Mastery of these 
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skills is a vital factor in the child's successful adjustment. 
Reading and writing, too, fill a practical and personal need. The 
school unnot afford to mJss its opportunity for planning and 
developing specific methods of leadiing the communicative arts 
to the mentally retarded child. 


Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. Suppose special class is building a toy store. Suggest a series 
of five reading lessons that might be developed for the primer 
group. List first the principles that will govern you in planning 
the lessons. 

2 John, age fourteen Kars, I.Q. 68, is a baseball enthusiast. The 
teacher begins to mate a reader about baseball for John. He is 
not interested. What may be the reasons? 

3. Stale your understanding of the “intrinsic” device in reading. 
Compare its value with that of the “extrinsic” device. 

4. Choose a story from a first reader of any of the series listed. 
Study the suggestions given in the manual for developing it with 
a class, Plan five “inttinsic" exerdses to aid in word recognition. 

5. List as many specific life situations using language as you can 
think of that the mentally retarded will meet, such as conversing 
over Uie telephone, introducing a guest, etc. 

fi. Review the discussion of “experiences” on pages 215-17. Discuss 
brietly how each type contributes to the development of ability in 
English. 

7. What proportion of the school week do you think should be given 
to oral and to written English with mentally retarded children 
aged eight to ten years? fourteen to sixteen years? Give reasons 
for your answers. 

8. The average child at eight years has a speaking vocabulary, a 
spelling vocabulary, a reading vocabulary. What is the usual 
order of their development up to this point? their comparative 
size? 

9. Which is more important in spelling study, oral or written spell- 
ing? \Wiy? 

10. Set up standards for judging spelling curriculums and spelling 
methods. 

n. Discuss the practice of having the children use spelling words in 
oral sentences ; in written sentences. 

12. What advice and explanalioii would you give to the teacher who 
asks the child to write ten times every word he is to Iram to spell? 

13. Suggest motives and materials for introducing writing to the 
mentally retarded child of nine years of age. 
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14. Make a plan to aid mentally retarded pupili fourteen and fifteen 
years of age in improving their handwriting. 

Reading References 
Language 

Adams, Fay. PJuealinri America’s Ch3Jren. N'ew York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1954, pp. 42S-fi2. methods 

Gives in a brief, concise way the purroses. content, and me 
for a language arts proRratn. Foresmin 

Asbutiikot. May IIiLX. Time for Potlry. Chicago: Scott. 1 oresm 

& Co., 1952. 

A range of verse to bring delight and joy to children. - 
Brown, Hclen A., and HttTMAN, Harry J. Let S'Read-Tag 
Poems. Evanston, Ill.:Row.Pcterson&Co.. 195& rtrartcfl 

A complete choral reading program beginning at ktnoe g 
level ; very good for full classroom participation. tr.-rf. 

Kidbe, Della E.; LaBrant, Lou L. and Pooley, Robe« u i 
book of English for Boys and Girts. Chicago: Scott, Fores 
Co-. 1939. . ... 

A simple, clear presentation of language skills that pupil* > 

use independently; useful for retarded adolescents. 

Ktaraceus, W, C ‘'Handwriting Needs of Mentally , . .. 

dren and of Children in Regular Grades,” Elementary Sehoo 
nal. 55 (Sept. 1954). 42-44. ^ of 

Describes a study to determine whether mental teUrcati 
children has an influence on kind or amount of difficulty 
handwriting. c-fi/iel 

Strickland, Ruth. The Language Arts in the Elementary o 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. . - . ^ 

A study of the development of language and its 
growth. Chapter 9 discusses “Vocabulary Development ; » 

ter 10, "Matters of Usage.” 


Speech 

CniPMAN, Sylvia, The Child's Book of Speech 5oK"<fx. Boston. 
Expression Co., 1954, 

Gives specific information on the formation of each sound wi 
appropriate exercises. , ^ 

Johnson, Wendell, ef oL Speech Handicapped School Chudr 
(rev.ed.). New York; Harper & Bros., 1954. . 

A clear presentation of speech problems and how to treat the 
Written for the classroom teacher. ... . 

Jones, Morris Val. Speech Correction at Home. Springfield lU.. 
Charles C. Thomas, 1957. 
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Su^estions to parents for aiding; the child to correct his speech. 
Nejjoy, Euizabetii, nnfi Datis, Screka. Correction of Defective Con- 
sonant Sounds. Boston : Expression Co., 1954. 

A teachers’ manual of ear*traintnK stories and motivated lessons 
for group or individual instruction. 

Scott, Louise, and Thompsos, J. J. Sfeeeh IVays. St Louis, Mo. : 
Webster Publishing Co., 19SS, pp. 141-99. 

Written to aid the intermediate-grade teacher in correcting con- 
sonant sounds. 

Scott, Louise, and Tnoupsosi, J. J. Tatting Time. St Louis, Mo.r 
Webster Publishing Co , 1951, pp. 44-230. 

Written to aid the primary-grade teacher in guiding speech de- 
velopment and correcting speech sounds. 

Utley, Jean. lyhat’s Its Home. Urbana. IlL: University of Illinois 
Press, 1950. 

A complete picture procedure for teaching sounds and names of 
common objects to deaf and hard-of-hearing children; includes a 
list of "do’a and “donYs" for teacher and parents. 


Reading 

Betts, Eitsirrr A. Foundations of Reading Instniclion. KewYork: 
American Book Co., 1950. 

A complete source book for the entire reading program, contain- 
ing a detailed account of the nature, skills, and development of 
reading. Set Chap. 24, “Voeabulaiy Development." pp. 5^^03j 
Chap. 14, "Developmental Activities and Materials,' pp. 25l-/'8; 
Chap. 17, ''Langu.tgeFacDity,’’pp. 305-27. 

Dotcii, Edward W. A Manual for Remedial Reading (2d crt.). 
Champaign, III.: Garrard Press, 1945. , j- 

A simple, direct presentation of procedures for remedial reading. 
Dukk, Lioyd M. "A comp.srison of the Reading Processes of a en- 
tally Retarded and Normal Boys of the Same Mental Age. Jlono- 
gral>ks of the Society for Research in Child Develofment, Vol. 19. 
No. 58 (1954), pp. 1-99. . , 

Reports results in oral and sflent reading; analyres rea '"S . . 

and other factors affecting reading achievement. 
tics and differences between average S' 

Dursell, DoNAlo D. J/n/-rotemenl of Baste Ratdtng AbiJittes. Yo 
kers, N.Y. : World Book Co., 1957, pp. 162-95. , 

Presents word recognition skills and word meaning with teaching 
devices and e,vercises. _ . . -fj t>,„4 fP,i 

Gray, LittiAN, and Reese, Dora. Teaehtng Children to Read (2cl 

ed.). New York: The Ronald Press Co, 1957. „.:,h 

A comprehensive study of all phases of the 

detailed helps, outlinel and lessons plans. Presents materul on 
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dtovfrinB Aod corrortirB rojiw diir,a.ltics Aod on Uif Ko' 

dling of unusual rwdinK problems. r ChSdren. 

Kirk. Samvei. A. Troe/unfl Reeding to SlezvUemtng Chue 

Boston : Houghlon Mifilm Co., ItMO. readme to 

A text devolcd to objectives and mclhodi for lc.acbinf: r 
cducablc cbtldrcn. v?.... Writ • The 

McKim, Mabcabet G. CuWin.ff 

Macmillan Co.. 1955. pp. 1M-86.36^. 217>54. ^ the 
Discusses the adjustinjrof activities for retarded "f""* ^ 
development of shills throuRh onffoine classwm ecUpMi. 
RfssEU, David H. CMdrrn Learn to Read. Boston: G.nn & Co, 

developmental pba^o^ » 

velopmenl of vocabulary, methods, understandme of 
and vocabular>' lists with sources. 


Basic Reading Series 


O'DosKMi, Bern, e» of. >4f»fe and Jerry Reading progrent. Evans 
ton,lll.:Row,retefson&Co. a «uj>- 

Includes a readiness program, workbooks, text films, ano a r 
plemeniary reading program. Gives a plan for adjusting t 


readers. _. r. 

"RuasiiL, Hayhu, et of. Ci«*i Basic Reeders. Boston: Ginn & 
Readiness procedures arc given in the lesson plans at *“« 
levels. Tests of comprehension, word study, and study ski 
included in end-of-unlt activities. Has enrichment rojJjIV' 
designed to help the individual child, superior or retarded. 

McKbx, Habxisox, el al. Reading For Afeonmi? 5eriM. Bos 


Houghton Mifflin Co. „»nrv 

Well graded with content that appeals to children. Supp'eme 
materials lend to adaptation for retarded pupils. . 

StiELDON, Mills, and Mewaa. The Sheldon Basie Reading Jt 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. , 

Content and pictures related to common experiences of child i 
The vocabulary load is well graded. 


Selected Supplementary Books 

Beginning to Read Books. Chicago, III. : Follett Publishing Co. 

Reading level from first Qirough third grade. 

Hymej Books lo Start On. Evanston, 111. : Row, Peterson & Co. 
Four books containing eight stories which the teacher can re 
aloud and that pupils can read again with the aid of pictures a 
keywords. Readiness period. . ^ 

Help Yourself Activity Books. Radne, Wis. : Whitman Publishing 
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Six titles; very helpful for readii^ skills. Reading level, grades 
1 to 3. 

Reading Adventures. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. 
Books A, B, C, grades I to 6. All three books contain material on 
the same topics. 

Reading SkiUtexts. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. 
Reading improvement program for grade levels, readiness, grades 
1 to 6. Stories followed by skill exercises. 


Picture Dictionaries 

Clemons, ELtZASETii. The Pixie Dictionary. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc. 

Entries number 290; each entry has an UIustratioiL Good for 
retarded older pupils. 

O’Donnell, Mabel, and Townes, Willmina. IPords I Like to Read 
and tPrite. Evarjston, III. : Row, Peterson & Co., 1954. 

Designed for children who read at first-grade level. Entries num- 
ber 639. which includes 374 words from the first-year vocabulary 
of Alice and Jerry Basic Readers. Easy to use; can be used as a 
picture-story book. 

Ofteoal, Laura, and Jacob, Nina. My First Dietionory. New York: 
Cresset & Dunlap, Inc., 1948. 

“Every word a picture" is the guiding principle. Few verbs are 
included. Full-page pictures giving names of items are helpful. 
Waiters, Gaenette, and Couarts, S. A. The Picture Dictionary for 
Children (3d ed.). New York: Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1948. 

To be used after acquiring skill in using an easier-type pictare 
dictionary. Shows both manuscript and corsive forms of wntmg. 
Contains 5,079 words and 1,442 pictures. 

Selected Series of Books with Low Readability 
Level and High Interest Content 


Air-Age Books. Chicago: Benefic Press. 

The American Adventure Series. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Aviation Readers Series. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The Basic Science Education Series. Evanston, III. : Row, Peterson & 
Co. 

The B«//ort5’eriVr. Chicago: Benefic Press. ~i. t> ti. 

Childhood of Famous Americans Series. Indianapolis: The Boft&s- 

Merrill G)., Inc. » 

Rochester Oeeufatianal Reading Series, Syracuse, N.Y.: by 
University Press. 

Science and Conservation Series. Chicago: Benenc Press. 

True Book Series. Chicago: Children's I^ss, Inc. 
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The WaltDUneyReadert. ^•ch 5 „eo. r«iefic 

inia»/i/l5‘cfi«. (Supplemcnury Science Senes.) Chicago. 

The World Children Live In Seriei. Oiicago: Silver Burdett Co. 

Selected Story Books 
"J?eai to” Boohs (Ages 6-8) 

Batieji, Ijvuiia N. FnVndly Beasts. Berkeley. Calif. : Parnassus Press, 

Blouch, Gle-in Omando. U'ho Lives in This II onset New Vork. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 19S7. _ VikinS 

Bupp, Mary, and Bupp, Cosrao. £// On-t. New York: The 

Press, Inc., 1958. _».trniMt 

Buiuotl*. EuzAomt. Uobody Listens to /fndreur. Chicago. 

Publishing Co.. 1957. vr-i,',,* Press. 

CoATSWOKTii, EtizABEtn. The Cove. New York: The Vikmg 

Eeeau, Ibkehcarde. Fohinr on the If'indotv SilL New York. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1958. . Vnfki 

Elxih, Benjauin. The Btf /umf, and Other Stones. New 
Bandom House. 1938. _ . _ .j.,,*,. 

Geisei, Tijeooor Seuss. Cal in the flat. New York: Random H 

KAHt, ViinNiA. Habits of Roibils, New York: Qiarles Scribners 
Sons, 1957. 

McCliniock, Mike. A Fly Went By. New York: Random House, 
Rey, Haks Aucusto. Curious George Gets a Medal. Boston: HoUoh 

ton Mifflin Co., 1957. ..n-iail 

Schwartz, Elizabeth, and Schwarte. Charles. The CoHO” 
Rabbi/. New York: Holiday House, 1958. , 

WosoHiSKA, William. The Sound of Things. New York; Pai'l*’® 
Books, Inc., 1958. 


5/ory Books (Ages 9-12) 

Reading Level (Grades 1, 2) 

Barb, Jeke. Fast Trains, Busy Trains. Chicago: Albert Whitman & 
Co.. 1957. 

■. Big Wheels, Little Wheels. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co., 
1955. 

Good Morning, Teacher. Chicago: Albert Whitman & ’ 

1957. 

. Baker Bill. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co., 1953. 
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•. Ben’s Busy Sennee Stalhn, Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co., 

. Mike the Milkman. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co., 1953. 

. Jlfr. Jlfoi7ma«. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co. 1954. 

Beim, Jersold. Shoeshine Boy. New York; William Jlorrow & Co., 

BiENRAuir, Abe. Green Eyes. New York: Capitol Publ.shmg Co.. 
Deminc, Theresa, little Eagle. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co., 
! Indians tn Winter Caml>. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co., 
Elctn) Benjamin. Six Foolish Fishermen. Chicago; Children’s 
ifr. Hunt. Ntw York ; Tkr Vikiog 

GoiSTn»»RSEt.,.. N™ York: J!.rJom Hooro, 

KisoXanis. H..dU It a Do}. Ntw York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 

Eura^Bimr. Chitt-Chkt Htrt. Cliicajo: Albert Wlitnun 1 Co., 

195?. 


Reading Level (Grades 3-6) 

Cn.imrHDt, Mott, Utiiicll rots. Boston: Little. Brown It Co„ 

Litciy HttticU Btl. Boston; Uttle, D">”™ 

, Bttldl SftriHu,., Wllisn. 

Eaiii, Otsvn LYOin, Bojins in Ibe Corjm. Kew torn 

Morrow & Co., Inc, 1953. c;,w Creen Boston: 

Harris. Louise Dyer, and Dyer, Norman. SI 
Little, Brown & Co., 1955. . ,r„Hi.-r New York: Double- 

Huntincton, Harriet E. The Prayt^Q 

Eo'ijLt&J'ii'S RcpttttndKkl.. New York : Holid.y House, 
— : WUI.yT.t,t.rrip. New V™b: HoWs? H»se «S6 

SnAnnon, Ttiny. Eunnin, Fox, F«9'e 

2.™™ Sen®' TH, BI, Cdt. New York: Willi» Morrow 

-^"b'rosn'n’rr" New York: Wifi-Morrow & C„I„e«5t. 

. Monkeys. New York: W.U^Morww&&^. 

. The Sun. New York: WiUiam M^w &- C ., in 

. Comets. New York: W.Uiam Morrow & Co., Inc.. 
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Acquiring Number Skills 


The understanding and expression of quantitative . 
ships might be considered another aspect of the 
skills. Again and again the child and the adult seek 5^^” j-ijt 
information and express themselves as to distance, ” AJ 
size, amount, and cost How needful then to j. A 

mastery of number concepts and their use cannot be . 
from life situations but are vitally important in commum 
and in daily planning. , „ - when 

The teaching of number presents a special challenge 
one considers the amount of time the retarded child 
this subject from the primary years orv. How can ® 

made more meaningful to him? Improvement will undou 

be made when it is recognized that the child usually begins n 
her study, as he does reading, before he is ready, and 
steps are taken to correct this situation. Ideally, number 
cepts should only be incidental or applied orally to actua si 
tions for the slow-learning to the age of nine or ten years. 


Utilizing Experiences in Number Skills 

Number is a valuable jrart of the child’s everyday Ijf^ 
his family’s experiences; it is not just a school subject, 
term "number” must be recognized as including in its s 
counting, computing, measuring, weighing, estimating, o J 
324 
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selling, and budgeting. The term “number” also implies con- 
cepts of quantity, amount, size, space, distance, and time. The 
teacher who has this broad concept of number with its social im- 
plications is observant of the child's need for and use of number 
both in and out of school. She recognizes that the child is meet- 
ing situations daily which call for quantitative expression. She 
also helps the child to become aware of how his mother, father, 
siblings, and playmates are using number every day. For ex- 
ample, his mother counts her money before she goes to the store ; 
she asks the grocer how mudi eggs or butter costs ; she reads 
what the gas and electricity costs from the monthly bill. His 
sister counts the knives, forks, and spoons as she sets the table. 
His father drives the car faster on a country road than in the 
city (twenty-five miles per hour In the city, fifty miles per hour 
in the country). The baby’s birthday Is on May 30, five days 
away. The postman reads the numbers on the letters and the 
houses. 

The teadier of seven-, eight-, and nine-year-olds will find it 
helpful to record the child's recognition and use of number con- 
cepts and facts. The following are excerpts taken from a 
teacher’s record for a retarded nine-year-old child : 


riayj lotto, calls numbers readily. . 

Reads automobile license plates in school parking area; knows tne 
numbers on father’s truck tires. . , , 

Knows the number of miles to grandfather's and to cousin s houses m 
the country. 

Reads numbers of houses and stores on class trips. 

Takes 25 or 50 cents or ?1.00 to store; names coins given m cnange. 
Knows that family buys two quarts of milk a day and what t ey 
Tells tlTO 10 go home lor sopper by church clock; wMs lu K” 

SO he can have a watch ; made a clock face to play • 

Helps father in bakery, watches him weigh aour, and « 

Helped to plan garden, count stakes, rows, and so o . 

Divides his comic books into groups, tells how many m each group. 
Reads calendar for day’s date. . 

Shares half of candy bars, cakes, and so on, with brotlier. 

The utilization of experiences in which there is a 
felt need on the part of the child for number skills 
portimity for the aimulative development of concepts o q 
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titv size time, distance, location, and so on. In the 
noted, a stage in the devcloptnent ot raeh of these ^ 

be recognized. Herein lies the Meher s clue to the d 
mental aspect of number conc^ts in their ^ reveal 
inventories, as the slow-leaming d«td gTo^^5 older, 


Making Arithmetic Practical. In a previous 
objectives for number study, the social usage 
emphasized (see p. 92). Nimerons specific ,^e 

neils for the fundamental skills are frequently ^ 

classroom. Tlie alert teacher rvill seize eveiy- 
make the child aware of the relationships to these situatl n^ 
the number skills he is learning. He learns for 
spending two cents a day tor milk 4. a; + 

spends live tvvo-centses, or ten cents— that 2t -t- -f 
2i s= 10^ He learns Oiat when eight girls and nine iw) 

8 9 

present, there are _£ or _8 pupils all together. The girl kno"® 

that "my neiv dress" takes twro and a half 

The doth costs SO^ a j-ard. 2X50^ — $1.00. i of SOp - 


$i.OO + 2S^ = S1.23. 

Some teachers are content to keep the child adding a _ 
tracting, and muUiplj'ing and di%-iding, while simple nu 
relationships like the foregoing go by xmnoticed. The 
often that the child can add long columns and subtract 
to the nullions place. But to what purpose? In such 
those described in the preceding chapters there are frequen 
trations of need for number and of its application in 
situations. To illustrate, there are experiences, such as ® 
records by date, estimating and measuring for constr^ | ’ 
keeping simple inventories of costs of materials used, an p 
ning for transportation for trips. During the adolescent y ’ 
the goals and activities of the secondary-school program _ 

these pupils abundant opportunity for realizing how number ^ 

cepts and skills are applied in successful homemaking, 
buying, budgeting, constructing, and in job study and jo^n 
ing. There is no justiheation for any teacher to spend tune 
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the teaching of number skills if the child does not have, or docs 
not realize that he has, need for their use. 

Providing for Problem-Solving. Too often the statement is 
made that mentally retarded pupils can succeed in the meclianics 
of simple fundamentals but cannot solve problems. The adminis- 
tration of the Stanford Arithmetic Tests over a period of four 
years' in special classes of adolescents in Roclicster resulted in 
scores as high in reasoning as in computation — ^an indication 
that these boys and girls had learned to apply the aritlimetic 
skills they were able to master. 

Thoughtful provision must be made for problem-solving with 
special-class children. Many of the simple verbal problems en- 
countered in everyday situations should be put to the child to 
answer orally. Data In the form of real price lists, measure- 
ments, and scores should be put in the diild’s hands, to be used 
by him as the basis for original problems. He should be en- 
couraged to state and to solve sucli problems. Written problems 
presented to the child should be stated directly, kept within lus 
reading vocabulary, and be based on number retjuirements 
which he is currently meeting in life situations. 

Practice in problem-solving can be carried out also through 
dramatization of life situations which call for the use of number, 
such as mailing at the postal service windows, buying by the 
yard at the dress goods counter or the ribbon counter, buying 
gas at the gas station, giving and taking poetry or coal orders 
by telephone, buying tickets at the bos station, and so on. 


Number Processes 

Just as the teacher needs a thorough knowW^ of the psy- 
cliology of reading and the dewlopmental periods in rca ing 
instruction, she likewise must understand the psycho ogy o 
number and its developmental sequences. The tcadicr must 
recognize in the early period of readiness, for examp e, c i 
ference between the cardinal meaning of numbers an le 
nal meaning. . ... • . 

Introduction of Number Symbols. The ability to reco^i 
number symbols as representing groups of objects mus 
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carefully developed in the child. He is 

symbols from 1 to 9 and the quant.ties for ^ht* ““j 
until he has had numerous directed experiences with the uni 
andgroupsof2, 3, and4,upto9. he com- 

The child must handle many concrete materials as “ 
bines them into groups. He will collect and draw many 
of like objects in groups, ciOTpare “"'why 

and estimate the total m various groups. He will there y 1 
to recognise without counting the number of objects in 
group and the number in a larger group when the 
Arranged in patterns. He will continue to experience m tos TO 
until a group of 2, 3, 4, or 5, will have become as much a un 
his thought process as the unit 1. , 

He will also come to see smaller units or arc 

tion as making up the larger unit. For example, 5 obj 
arranged in groups of 2 and 3 objecU in many 
child understands that this same arrangement is S> wnaxcvc 
kind of concrete object or picture. Not until he has reach 
stage is he ready for the symbols in terms of addition. 

The diild is thus introduced to symbols and begins V”. y,. 
stand and learn in orderly sequence the basic fads and s 
in the four fundamental processes and simple fractions. ^ ^ 
Sequence in Number Processes. Basic arithmetic 
attention to the meaning of number, its social usage, ^ 
velopmental sequences. They provide for an understanding a 
orderly mastery of fundamental concepts of counting, 
xmits, tens, hundreds, addition, subtradion, multiplication, 
vision, and units of measure. The teacher should have recou 
to one or more of the series, including manuals, listed at the e 
of this chapter. Programs for number readiness and begins 
number are particularly su^estive and helpful for the tcache 
a primary class. Throughout the early books of any senes, 
sons using concrete materials and manipulative experiences^ 
abundant. The teaching manuals offer a variety of adaptati 
that can be used by the teadier. White such texts furnish a gu* 
to an organized sequence of learning activities, no text series 
make sufficient provision for the meaning content or van 
approaches that the teacher ol the mentally retarded must pl^ 
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constantly for groups and indiTiduals. She ■will find it necessary 
to pay particular attention to meaning, sequence, and method in 
planning the child’s dally number learnings. 

Tlie teacher should guide the child in understanding the 
meaning and relationship of number facts and skills from day to 
day and allow sufficient time for mastery of each step. She 
should guard against taking the child on to the next step before 
he is ready for it. Too often he is given new facts and skills to 
master without readiness for understanding them, and, as a 
result, does not learn them well enough to be confident and 
independent in his responses. 

Teaching number concepts and skills at any stage before chil- 
dren are ready makes for unnecessary repetition and questionable 
mastery. The following are necessary steps for the child to 
e.xpcrience; 

1. Having readiness and motivah'on for learning the number 
concept, fact, or skill. 

2. Taking ample time to observe and use the concept or fact 
in many different concrete situations. 

3. Understanding the meaning of the number concept or fact 
when he hears it and expressing it orally and meaningfully. 

4. Translating the meaning to the written symbol which stands 
for the concept or fact. 

5. Associating the written sjuibol many times with the mean- 
ingful concept or fact that it stands for. 

6. Using the written symbols many times to convey meaning- 
ful ideas and facts. 

7. Having opportunity for sufficient meaningful onl and wnt- 
ten repetition to gain confidence and independence in using 
number. 

Learning Aids. The teacher of the mentally retarded must 
have an ample supply of concrete learning aids that the children 
cm use. The following items suggest the scope of such learn- 
ing aids. 

Quantity: Counting discs, abacus, fact-finders, number fraims, 
number charts, flannel board, number cutouts, domino cards, 
dominoes, dial telephone, fractional parts, money. 
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Time : Catendar. dock, metronome, watch. 

Sizes: Ruler, yardstick, tape measure, speedometer, sq 
inch cards, foot cards, yard cards. ^ „„rc!es’ scales. 

Weight: Balances, spring scales, grocers scales, nu 

boxes, containers, sand, fruit, beans. measures * pans, 

Volume: Eight-ounce, pint, quart, measures; 

bottles, spoons, and cups; quart, peck, and bushe 
baskets and boxes. 

Units of Measure. Quantity, amount, size, space, 
time— what do these mean to mentally retarded j] 

grow older? A child may glibly recite ajout pints. ^ 
bushels, pounds, tons, feet, yards, miles, and so 
have no known points of reference for these terms. Ha 
pericnced these measures in concrete situations so th J . 
stant association and comparison he knows what is 
by the facts he deals with? How high is the school building u 

the flagpole? Can the pupil look at other buildings and c p 

their height with that of the school building? Is the cn ■ 
concept of twenty feet so clearly identified with the 
his schoolroom that he can think of a boat sixty feet long 
three times as long as tlie schoolroom, or of a house fOw 
long as twice the length of the room? What familiar 
building represents to him a space one hundred feet 
playground or park or apartment house, for example . * ^ 

his concept of a mile? Has he walked a mile enough 
that it is a vivid experience to him? Has he paced it on- 
he measured the time it takes to walk it? .| 

Concepts of units of measure cannot be applied readily 
mentally retarded children, but much can be accomplished in 
direction with many if the development of these 
made purely a matter of words or chance acquirement If t 
were specific teaching toward the development of such coucep 
and their meaningful application, beginning with actual 
urement of small quantities of material, and later, at nine or 
years mental age, extending to interpretation of experience ' 
larger quantities, many mentally retarded children could 
satisfactory ability in interpreting the near-at-hand worl 
quantity, space, and distance. 
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Use of Arithmetic Tests. The teacher who has to meet the 
needs of the pupil eleven years or older who comes from the 
grades and has faulty number facts and habits will need an 
inventory and diagnostic plan of procedure. She can readily 
make such a plan covering basic number combinations in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and dirision. She will do well 
to break down tlie inventory into a series of tests, lest the child 
feel so discouraged by a large array of facts that he will in- 
evitably fail. 

Particularly helpful in the newer texts are the suggestions for 
short-timed tests that provide the teacher with checkups to show 
the need for review and to test the mastery of newly acquired 
facts and processes. Frequent craluation and repetition of facts 
and skills in meaningful situations give the pupil skill and confi- 
dence in using number. 

Standardized tests serve to compare the status of the 
learning child with that of the average child and to indicate indi- 
vidual improvement over an interval of a year or more. The 
teacher, however, should be careful in her use of these tests; 
used too frequently, they may obscure the practical everyday 
applications of num^r, which are of the greatest importance in 

number work with the slow-learning. 

The following tests are recommended for use m special 
classes. The individual situation and need will determine the 
selection. 


Crudes Arithmelie Tests 

MelropoliUn Achievement Tests 

3- 4 Elementary Arithmetic 

5*6 Intermediate Arithmetic 

Stanford Arithmetic Tests 
2-3 Primary Arithmetic 

4- 6 Elementary Arithmetic 

Progressive Arithmetic Tests 
1-3 Primary Arithmetic 

4-6 Elementary Arithmetic 


Publisher 
World Book Co. 

World Book Ca 

California Test Bureau 


Principles and Practices. Emphasis has hem placed on cer- 
tain principles and practices that have proved he p u in ea i 
number to the slow-leaming child. They are summarized for the 


teacher as follows: 
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1. K«p In mind the everyday use ut number in the child's 
2 «A-s.a,e oi uudersmnding 

3. ""eien. and ultimate number goaU lor the 

child. , 

4. Provide an adequate supply of leamit^ aids. -umber 

5. Follow an orderly organization and sequence o 

concepts and skills in your teaching plan. 

6. Keep meaning and use related to computation 

7. Provide for meaningful repetition of number concepts, fart^- 

and sk-ills in many situations. „,.„trress at 

8. Heve a plan lor testing or evduabng the child * P ^5 
Stated intervals, including an inventory of his every y 

of number. , . chjjd's 

9. Pass on to the ne-vt teacher a complete report of tn 
stage of number development. 

Daily situations in which quantitative 
needed can be very baffling and frustrating to the ‘ 

On the other hand, he can lo' a well-guided program a«l 
understanding and skills that wUl make him 
fidcnt in meeting dally situations where number is needed. 

Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. List twenty real situations in sdiool life where num^r 

2. Review quickly Chapter U and make a list of the num^r .^^^5 

that are mentioned as occurring in the units describe . 

their signiScance for teaching and for learning. -llwrt of 

3. yiake a list of materials the teacher and children might c 
make without cost that would aid in teaching number. 

4. o) ttTiat would you say of a situation in which a 

dren could add and subtract abstract fractions 
denominators, but could not tell how much ribbon 
pieces, yard and V/i yards in length, were needed. --ork- 
b) What would you say of a situation in which a class ^earbr 
ing on problems involving comparisons of distances ® 
towns from their home town, but did not know the appro 
location of the mile point from their school ? 

5. Make a plan for teachingthe tens; the hundreds. , jjjt 

6. Study the area of homemaVing outlined in Chapter 18 a 
situations calling for number skills. 
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Reading References 


Clark, John R., and Eads, Laura K. Guidint; Arithmetic Lcartmg. 
Yonkers, N.Y. : World Book Co., 19S4. 

A basic reference on methods, wxll illustrated, and with a detailed 
index. 

Cruicksiiank, William. “Arithmetic Ability of bfentaliy Retarded 
Children: I, Ability to Differentiate Extraneous Materials From 
Needed Arithmetical Facts; II, Understanding Arithmetic Proc- 
esses,” /o»maZ of Educational Research, 42 (Nov., Dec., 1958), 
161-70. 279-88. 

This study was carried out with an experimental group of cducable 
retarded children and youth and a control group of normal 
children. 

De May, Amy J. Guiding Beginners in Arithmetic. Evanston, 111.: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1957, pp. 5-163. 

Gives a detailed exposition for teaching the basic number concepts 
and skills. It will aid in extending learning experiences for slower 


Engle, T. L., and Haulett, Ioka C. "Comparison of Mental De- 
fectives and Normal Children In Ability to Handle Clock wo Cal- 
ender Situation," American /oumal of Mental Defieteney, 58 (Apr., 
1954), 655-58. , , ... . 

A study that demonstrates that mentally retarded adults have 
abilities in dock and calendar situations about one and a half years 
beyond their mental age leveL 

Morton, Robert Lee. Teaching Children Anthmetic. Morristown, 
N.J.; Silver Burdett Co., 1953. pp. I-R 393-108. 481-505. 
Discusses the teacher’s function, common measures, and problem- 
solving. 


Basic Arithmetic Series • 

* The teadier is advised to secure the publishcre catalogue tor 
of textbooks, teachers’ manuals, and other teaching aids. 


listing 


Exflcring Arithmetic. (Spitrer and Norman.) St Louis, Mo. . Web- 

vocabukry for srodo cm. o" fo» 

eliminate confusion. . _ c— itK) 

G™«;. i, A,ilh.,cl!c Series. (Ckrk. Jungo, Moser, and M.in., 
Yonkers, N.Y. : World Book Co. _ eioeri- 

Provides for three levels of abili^. .^,„P_]gmenUry 

ences for developing basic namber concepts PP 
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exercises for slower learners, extending the period with concrete 
and visual aids. Materials and experiences are varied. 

Jlfafeinjr 0 / /Irt'/Amclic, (Morton and Gray.) New York: SiJrer 
Burdett Co. 

Light vocabulary load. Manuals contain helpful games and 
suggestions. 

The Nev? Winston ylrithmeticj. (Bnieckncr, Merton, and Oross- 
nickle.) New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 

A good readiness book, provides much practice in controlled and 
positional wanting and in recognition of number names an 
groups, and a developmental program with manipulative ano 
visual aids for introducing new concepts. 


Selected Workbooks (without basic texts) 

Arilhmelie Foundation Series. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Co. . 

Brteniiol Drill end Praetiee in Arithmetic, (Lennis and Traver.) 
River Forest, I)].: Laidlaw Bros. 

Let's CoH»f. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co, 

tffoninfffiil ArWmelte IVorhhock Series. (Burger.) New Yorks 
Noble and Noble. Inc. 

The ifodem ifaslery SiSls in Arithmetic. Fowler, Ind..‘ Benton 
Reriew Publishing Co. 

Help Yourself Activity Boots: Count, Color, Play; Beginning 
meti'c; The Big Help Yourself Book. Racine, Wis.: Whitman Pu 
lishing Co. 


Arithmedc Aida 


Items listed suggest kinds of aids available from supply houses. (Se* 
page 249 for location of supply houses.) 


Creative Playthings, Ine.: 
Sequence Board 
Additive Board 
Dominoes 
Match Mates 
Milton Bradley Co.: 
Counting Discs 
Fraction Discs 
Tick Tock Primary Ooefc 
Day-by-Day Calendar 


Ideal Scltool Supply Company: 
Number Readiness Posters 
Counting Bar and Frame 
Folding Perception Cards 
Number Grouping Frame 
Modem Computing Abacus 
Fraction Wheel 
Relationship Cards 

Toy Money (Metal Coins) 
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The Secondary-School Program 


The comprehensive or general high school attended by all 
pupils of secondary-school age is unique to America. During the 
twentieth century, repeated surveillance and reorganization Im 
characterized its development. The depee of rapid change in 
teclinology in science and in international developments has 
focused attention on the secondary-school curriculum. Some of 
the concern for improvement is related to the inadequacy of edu- 
cational programs for the lower segment of the liigh-scliool 
population. Since mid-century, the movement to provide a more 
satisfactory program for high-scliool dropouts made up of dis- 
interested, able students and of dull-normal or slow learners has 
been under way. 

At the conference called by the Vocational Division of the 
United States Office of Education in 1945. vocational leaders 
faced the statistics of dropouts from high school, unemployed 
youth, and the increase in semiskilled jobs over teclinica an 
skilled jobs. These data presented many problems related to 
education for life needed by the larger group of youtli not ap- 
propriately served by preparation for college or by training tor a 
specific vocation. It was estimated that the secondly sc to 
the future could be e-^pected to train 20 per cent of its 
entrance Into desirable skilled occupations and 20 P" ” 

students for entrance to college. For the remaining 60 cent, 
a comparable program of life adjustment training was n 
33S 
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Following this pronouncement, regional conferences were 
called. The consensus of those participating in the regional con- 
ferences was, in part, that 

1. Secondary education today is failing to provide adequately 
and properly for the life adjustment of perhaps a major 
fraction of the persons of secondly school age. 

2. Public opinion can be be created to support the movement to 
provide appropriate life adjustment education for these 
youth. 

3. The solution is to be found in the provision of educational 
experiences based on the diverse individual needs of youth 
of secondary school age. . . . 

5. Local resources must be utilized in every community to a 
degree as yet acliieved only in a few places. 

6. Functional experiences in the areas of practical arts, home 
and family life, healih and physical fitness, and civic compe- 
tence are basic in any program designed to meet the needs of 
youth today. 

7 . A supervised program of work experience is a “must” for 
the youth with whom the Resolution is concerned. . . 

The above conclusions are stated here because of their signifi- 
cance in connection with the education of the stow-Iearning 
adolescent. Previous to 1946, a movement to recognize the right 
of the mentally retarded child to secondary-school attendance 
in a program suited to his abilities had begun. (Los Angeles, 
Calif., Newark, N.J., and Rochester, N.Y., were among the 
dties which had instituted a secondary-school program.) But 
the traditional high-school program of subjects and depart- 
mentalization was not conducive to the assimilation of a group 
whose potentialities called for a functional program of life activi- 
ties. The majority of high schools provided for the individual 
differences apparent in the dull-normal only to the extent of 
watering down the subject areas and supplying courses in indus- 
trial arts and home ecemomics. High sdiools generally have 
tended to cling to the traditional academic pattern despite the 
changing nature of pupil population. Hence the significance of 

• Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Life Adjustment for Every 
Foutfc (Washington, D.C.: Govemount Printing Office, n A). 
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a movement that stated that our hJgh*school adolescents have 

diverse individual needs,” that the needs of the majority oi 
these pupils are not met, that “functional experiences in areas of 
practical arts, home and family life, health and physical fitness 
and civic competence are basic,” and that ‘‘a supervised pro- 
gram of work experience is a 'must'!” If these conclusions are 
accepted and acted on hyschoo) systems, high schools m’/W be able 
to offer programs tliat have long been recognized as essential to 
the cducaf ion of the mentally retarded. 

Tlie Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth 
described life adjustment education in the following statements. 
These statements, it should be noted, coincide with the principles 
and objectives for the retarded discussed in Chapters 4, 5, and 6. 

It is concerned with ethical and moral living and with physical, 
mental and emotional health. 

It recognizes the importance of fundameotal skills since citizens in 
a democracy must be able to compute, to read, to write, to listen, and 
to speak cfTeetively. It emphasizes skills as tools for furtlier achieve- 
ments. 

It is concerned with the development of wholesome recreational 
interests of both an individual and social nature 

It is concerned with the present problems of youth as well as with 
their preparation for future living. 

It is for all American youth and offers them learning experiences 
appropriate to their capacities. 

It recognizes the importance of personal satisfactions and achieve- 
ment for each individual within the limits of his abilities. 

It respects the dignity of work and recognizes the ccfucationar values 
of responsible work experience in the life of the community. ... 

It emphasizes deferred as well as immediate values. For each indi- 
vidual it keeps an open road and stimulates the maximum achievement 
of which he is capable. ... 

It is education fashioned to achieve desired outcomes in terms of 
character and behavior. It is not education which follows convention 
for its own sake or holds any aspect of the school as an end In itself 
rather than a means to an end. 

Above all, it recognizes the inherent dignity of the human person- 
ality.® 

As State and local departments of education study and build 
high-school programs to meet these conditions, special education 

*/hi*d., pp. 4-5. 
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consultants and teachers wdll find more understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the retarded pupil m the secondarj' school. 

Two statements from the above quotation are especially note- 
worthy; “It is for all American youth and offers them leamUtff 
experiences appropriate to their capacities" and “above all, it 
recognizes the inherent dignity of the human personality." The 
elementary school for many years has recognized the potential 
educability of mentally retarded pupils and accepted them as per- 
sonalities. Many high schools have moved to accept the chal- 
lenge. 


Features of the Program 

If the mentally retarded are to be accepted and provided for 
as part of the total high-school population in the community, 
what kind of a program should the sdjool offer? Communities 
differ in Size, in economic structure, in recreational and voca- 
tional opportunities, and m the extent of civic activities-sec- 
ondary schools differ in size, in personnel, in goals, and m the 
number and kinds of subject offerings and extracurricular activi- 
ties. Whatever the make-up of the community or of the school, 
howen'er, there are certain features which are essential to the 
success of a secondary-school program for the mentally retarded. 
These features may be summarized as follows : 

1. The administrator should understand the pupils and accept 
the pupils and classes wholeheartedly as integral parts of his 
school organization. The program will not develop as it should 
if he has doubts or reservations about the potential success of 
these pupils in the high school or is unwilling to aid the spedal 
education teacher in making necessary plans for an adequate 
program. 

2. The administrator should be ready to exercise leadership 
in interpreting the purpose of the special education program and 
in furthering its function within his school and community. 

3. The administrator of the high school should work in close 
cooperation with the special education consultant- — local, county, 
or state — in de^-eloping and furthering the program. 

4. The special education dassroom, like other classrooms. 
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should have a desirable location in the building' and the pupils 
should have equal access to all the facilities of the scliool — the 
gyro, shon’crs, shops, librarj', lunchroom, and so on. 

5. The special class roust function as a participating unit in 
tJie school. The class and its members should tahe part in drives 
Such as those for safety and the Red Cross, in assembly pro- 
grams, student government, scJjool sports; they should be on 
school committees, belong to hobby clubs, and so on. 

6. Slow-learning pupils should be under the teaching super- 
vision of a special education teaclier for a lialf of their school day 
or longer. They need understanding and guidance from a 
teacher trained in special education. 

7. Care should be exercised constantly that the method of 
assigning pupils to the class is based on psychologically sound 
diagnosis. The purpose of the class can be defeated if children 
with serious behavior problems or other misfits are assigned 
to it. 

8. The pattern of organization must be similar to the general 
pattern of the school in order to give the pupils group status with 
their peers. Wliatever the designation of the entering group of 
average pupils (seventh, eighth, or ninth grade, depending on 
school organization), the same designation should ^ given to 
the special education class that enters eadi year from the elemen- 
tary schools. In each succeeding year the special-class pupils 
should have a designation that parallels that for other pupils. 
Their time schedule for class periods, lunch, gym, and so on, 
should follow the regular school scliedule. 

9. Slow-learning pupils, like others, need to have recogni- 
tion for their work. The regular school report form to parents 
Can generally be used with explanatory notes or a supplement 
if needed. The regular form is preferable to any specially devised 
report. Also there should be some form of recognition for years 
of high-scliool attendance and for completion of satisfactory 
work. (In place of a high-school diploma some school systems 
use a certificate whidj states the years completed and the tj'pe 
of curriculum.) There is need to be realistic concerning differ- 
ent kinds of programs tlrat may be represented by the high- 
school diploma. 
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10. The curriculum should have definite functional goals and 
offer a definite sequence of learning experiences over a two-, 
three-, or four-year period, depending on the organization of the 
school and the ages of the pupils. Teachers, pupils, parents, and 
the public should recognize that each succeeding year in school 
provides sequence and progress for these pupils, just as for any 
child. 

1 1. The curriculum should include a supetrised program of 
work experience. These pupils need work trj'-outs in order to 
understand the demands of a job, and to test and evaluate their 
cmplojTTient assets. The special education teacher or vocational 
counselor in turn needs to super\'ise a work try-out program in 
order to better understand, es’aluate, and treat the occupational 
strengths and weaknesses of his students. 

12. The program should be given a status similar to other 
curricula, that is, named "occupational education,” "school-work 
education,” or any other term which designates it, just as 
"vocational education” or "business education” define a par- 
ticular program. 

13. Finally, the majority of the administrative, guidance, and 
teaching personnel should understand and accept these pupils as 
adolescents with problems and needs common to all adolescents. 
There is sometimes the tendency to empliasize differences and 
discriminate against the mentally retarded pupil who asserts his 
independence of certain sdiool routines. Because of differences 
in the backgrounds and training of teadiers, there may be some 
traditionalists who cannot tolerate any child who is not an aca- 
demic success. If the administrator and the majoritj* of the 
school staff understand and accept these pupils when the class is 
first organized, there will be a growing lea\'en of understanding 
to support the venture. Both teadier and pupils must feel 
accepted and secure in the entire school organization. 

The secondary-school program calls for very careful study 
and planning. Administrators and staff will be concerned with 
selection of pupils, understanding and acceptance of the program 
b}' parents and pupils, and the integration of the program as a 
unit in the total secondary-schoed curriculum. 
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Readiness for Htgh>School Entrance 

When are pupils ready for secondary-scliool placement? 
Some sdiool systems have a 6-3-3 organization, others an 8-4, 
others a 6-6. It is generally agreed that a chronological age of 
thirteen or fourteen years is a desiraWc age for promotion from 
a six-grade elementary school, or fifteen years for promotion 
from an eight-grade elementary school. Retarded pupils gen- 
erally will benefit by a j-ear’s experience beyond the average age 
for secondary-school entrance. But chronological age is only 
one item. The pupil’s physical, social, emotional, and educa- 
tional readiness must also be considered. To promote pupils who 
are pliysically and socially immature or incompetent in educa- 
tional sWlIs is not only detrimental to the individual child but 
to the entire program. 

The following is a list of the attainments or abilities agreed 
upon as requirements for transfer to high school by a group of 
special education teachers who prepare mentally retarded girls 
to enter a high-school program. These attainments may not all 
be readied in their entirety, but they do represent goals for 
health, conduct, and social and educational skills which scr>’c as 
acceptable standards for lugh-sdiool entrance. Such a list can 
readily be stated to apply to dasses made up of both boys and 
girls. 

Abtlily to nteei jtandards of health and hygiene. 

1. Has followed Uirough all medical recommendations. 

2. Has had eyes checked and wears glasses if they are neede<l. 

3. Has had dental work completed to date. 

4. Uses make-up moderately. 

5. Wears appropriate clothes to school. 

6. Bathes regularly ; keeps hair washed and attractively ar- 
ranged. 

7. Keeps clothes dean and mended. 

8. Obsen'es to a satisfactory di^cc health and safety roles. 
Ahilityto care for one’s self in large group. 

1. Has knowledge of the high-sdiool environment and some of 
the responsibilities she must assume. 
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2. Coriducts herself with prase and dignity on the street and in 
public places. 

3. Has a wholesome relationdup with the opposite sex. 

4. Knows and observes common rules of courtesy in speaking 
and working with others. Speaks in a well-modulated, clear, 
pleasant voice. 

5. Is trustworthy and punctual. 

Abitily to work indepcndenlly in a new grou[>. 

1. Is prompt in following directions and meeting responsibili- 
ties. 

2. Follows simple directions for study with minimum personal 
supervision. 

3. Arranges written work neatly without personal supervision. 

4. Has developed powers of voluntary attention and concen- 
tration. 

5. Can be depended on to plan satisfactory use of free time. 

Ability to follow through a task until it is finished. 

Takes good care of equipment, tools, and materials. 
EducatiOital shills 

1. Reading. Has, as a minimum, fourth-grade ability or poten- 
tial fourth-grade ability. Ability to read with comprehen- 
sion, i.e., to read and reread for the purpose of (o) recalling 
the gist of the par^raph or paragraphs, and (b) outlining 
the gist of the paragrapli or paragraphs. 

2. Dictionaries. Ability to use a glossary and the dictionary. 

3. Map-Reading, Familiarity with different maps— city, 
county, state, automobile, and so forth. The ability in reading 
maps to recognize certain fundamentals, such as direction, 
location, and chief symbols. 

4. Number. A minimum of fundamental number facts, i.e., 
products and factors including division facts. Reading of 
numbers up to 10,000 ia practical situations. Computation 
with measures and moij«y. 

The elementary school has gone farther than the secondary 
school in adapting to the diverse needs and abilities of the pupil 
population. In Chapter 7, emphasis was given to the advantages 
of discovering the slow-learning child during the early primary 
years and making constructive provision for his slower growth. 
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The elementary school that accepts this responsibility has a plan 
of special education which fosters the development of tlie po- 
tential assets of the mentally retarded child. The clnld is given 
an opportunity to acf|iiire the knowledge, attitudes, and skids 
that give him self-confidence and a sense of his own worlli. He 
Jeams to recognize his abilities and bis limitations. Parents and 
cliildren benefit by counseling and guidance concerning the edu- 
cational goals of social and occupational sufficiency. A pupil 
with sucli an elementary-school background is usually ready to 
enter the secondary school with a good chance for success. 

There is a marked contrast between the pupil who has had a 
liappy and successful elementary-school experience and the pupil 
who has sat as an "isolate” and "failure” in the grades until he 
was fourteen or fifteen years old. The latter is likely to be a 
nonreader or generally lacking in the fundamental skills, to be 
emotionally disturbed and unable to adjust in a normal way to 
much of the secondary-school routine. Thus, valuable oppor* 
tunity in the elementary years has been lost to him, and the 
secondary-scliool administrator and teachers find it diffiailt to 
assimilate him since he is, by then, a serious misfit. As more 
elementary schools assume responsibility for recognizing the 
retarded and capitalize on the gro\vth potentialities of such chil- 
dren during their early years, there should be, accordingly, more 
secondaiy-school administrators ready and able to provide suit- 
able programs for the mentally retarded adolescent. 


Goals of the Secondary-School Curriculum 

The objectives of the special education program stated in 
Qiapter 6 embody long-range goals for tlie development of social 
and occupational efficiency. The studies reported In Chapter 5 
of the mentally retarded after they liave finished school suggest 
the potentialities of the slow-Ieaming pupil of secondary-school 
age for meeting life tasks if properly educated and gtiided. The 
more immediate goals of the secondary-school program for the 
mentally retarded may be stated in different ways. In brief, the 
pupil should be guided to 
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1. Become socially integrated in die hJgh-schooI setup and ac- 
cepted as a participating group member by teachers and by 
peers, 

2. Meet the various personal-soaaJ problems arising in school 
and home and to ad j ust to the opposite sex, 

3. Meet problems of health and those arising from the changes 
in a maturing body, 

4. Understand and pariidpate in the duties and responsibilities 
of family life, 

5. Understand and appreciate community responsibilities, 

6. Acquire knowledge of local occupational opportunities in 
various low-skilled and unskilled fobs, 

7. Acquire saUsfactory habits, stalls, and attitudes needed for 
occupational adjustment, 

8. Improve his occupational assets in a series of job tryouts, 
and 

9. Grow in sodal maturity and partidpate in worthy recrea- 
tion ivith his peers. 

These goals of the secondary-school curriculum are real and 
vital to the adolescent who feels an urge for growing independ- 
ence and for identification with Ws peers. WTiat is his present 
role? What of his future roles as a family man, worker, con- 
sumer, and taxpayer? The demands of the adult world and the 
concerns of the adolescent must be brought into interactive rela- 
tionship. The curriculum should provide actual situations that 
cliallenge youth to clarify his concepts of adult life and its respon- 
sibilities and to develop social attitudes and good work habits. 

Contents of Units 

Units at this level should be organired in life areas in whi«di 
the boys and girls need to develop imderstanding, self-confi- 
dence, and satisfactory performance. These life areas should 
embrace: 

1. Homemaking and family fife. 

2. Recreational pursuits. 

3. Occupations. 

4. PkjskaJ and mental health. 

5. Community life. 
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It is adrantagcous to plan the curricufum with a two- or 
three-year sequence so that goals and learnings may be pur- 
poseful and cumulative. These pupils, like others, need to 
experience an opportunity for progress in the work that they 
undertake each year. 

Pages 346-347 contain brief outlines of unit content related 
to the life areas of homemaking and family life, and occupations, 
and suggest a three-year sequence. The discussions in Qiapters 
6 and 10 will furnish the administrator and teacher witli addi- 
tional suggestions for unit content in other life areas within 
which similar three-year sequences can be planned. Each com- 
munity and each school has its own peculiar needs and resources 
on the basts of which the school’s particular curriculum should 
be developed. 

The life areas are merely suggested as guides to planning. As 
the curriculum develops in the classroom, for example, there will 
be no line of demarcation between homemaking and health. Per* 
sonal grooming offers a channel for improving one’s status with 
one’s peers and with adults. As certain pupils face the problems 
of the family, moreover, clarification of concepts and relation- 
sliips will aid in resolving/eelings of frustration and hostility. 

While the unit criteria outlined earlier (see Chapter 12) apply 
also to units at the secondary level, emphasis is given at these 
ages to (1) pupil discussion and formulation of problems, (2) 
specific information and skills whidi have a bearing on personal 
and group needs, and (3) organization and integration of 
learning experiences which relate the pupil to adult life and 
foster growing independence and responsibility. During high 
scJiooJ, there are likely to be more unforeseen problems in life 
situations concerning both the individual and the group than 
there are in tlie elementary-school jrars. The teacher must con- 
stantly be alert to problems as they arise. Basic skills in the lan- 
guage arts and number should not be neglected, since these 
pupils continue to profit from instruction in fundamental Eng- 
lish, reading, and number skills. 

TTre pattern of class organization, teacher assignments, time 
schedule, teacher-pupil ratios, and the scope of activities in the 
high-school program will be somewhat dependent on the general 
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school organization. Qass units made up of both boys and girls 
are frequently organized. Some school systems, however, find 
certain advantages in separate units for each, with opportunity 
for heterosexual group activities. 

Procedures for Class Organization and Schedule 

While the particular procedures as to selection, class organi- 
zation, scheduling, and program vary from school system to 
school system, the essential features stated earlier should be 
basic in any plan. The suggested steps discussed here embody 
these basic features and are applicable to organization in a junior 
or senior high school. 

Prestudy, Assessment, and Selection. Potential candidates 
from elementary special classes are wmstdered in the spring of 
the year by the elementary principal and special education 
teacher. They are reviewed on the basis of he^th status, I.Q., 
achievement test results, and ratings in social and work habits, 
combined with teachers' and the principal’s judgment of abilities 
and readiness. Referral for psychological study is made if 
needed. This review is follow^ by a conference of the special 
education director or coordinator, principal, special teacher, and 
psychologist and/or visiting school counselor, for final review 
and recommendation for placement. 

The records of retarded grade pupils who will enter from 
outside the system are reviewed by the secondary-school teacher 
and psychologist. The records of the occasional borderline pupil 
who has failed in his first year of high school are also review^. 
Referral is made to the psychologist of selected cases for indi- 
vidual study and recommendation for placement. 

Final approval of recommendations for placement are made 
by the high-school principal and coordinator of special education. 

Parent and Pupil Approval. Parents and pupils are counseled 
by the special education teacher or a designated staff member on 
promotion and purpose of the secondary-school program. 
Throughout the year, however, parents and special-class pupils 
have been counseled on readiness for the social and occupational 
goals of the secondary school Home visits by the special edu- 
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cator afford conlinwngapportuttkyforcounseUng. Somesdiool 
systems have attractive announcements that pupils can take to 
parents giving pertinent information in a concise and convincing 
way. Sometimes announcements are set up to be informative to 
citizens as well as parents. Parent approval and cooperation for 
transfer are enlisted before assignmoit to a high-schoo! dass. 

Orientation and Assignment. Recogniring the problems of 
orientation in a secondary school, a visit of prospective candi- 
dates may be arranged in the spring of the year for the purpose 
of a beginning aojuatntance \«(h bntiding and program. An 
evening prcregisfration visit in the fall, to which both parents 
and pupils are invited, may serve a similar purpose. 

Pupils are entered as first-j-ear students and are given the 
classification that all entering students receive, tliat is, seventh 
for a junior high sclioof in a 6-3-3 organization, or ninth or 
freshman for senior high school in an S- 4 - 4 organization, The 
age of entrance for seventh grade is generally 13 years; for ninth 
year, IS or 16 years. Each year, having completed tlie work, 
they advance in classification. By these same classifications 
pupils are eligible to take part to the activities of tiieir class 
grouping. 

The number to be entitled in any class generally depends on 
state regulations as to sire and program. Enrollments average 
from 1 5 to 24. 

Schedules and Program. Sclieduling the program is a very 
important part of the procedure. In planning for the particular 
curriculum needs of these pupils much depends on the secondary- 
school organization, the general curricula offered, and the sched- 
uling practices. In the larger school S)’Stems that have compre- 
hensive high schools with a certain amount of differentiation 
for the below-average group, the task is generally less difficult. 

/« the hrger school systems, the pupils are assigned to the 
regular homerooms ; in others, to the special education teacher 
and classroom for the homeroom base. One plan of scheduling 
provides for { 1 ) a half day with the special education teacher on 
study of life areas, including cxxupational information and the 
fundamental skills of communkattoa and number, (2) the other 
half day in the regular classes such as health and physical ccluca- 
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TABLE 11 

WtEKtr Scntouit— SuAU^Scrroot. Srsmi 
(For a senior high school class of 19 pupils made up of U ninth-grade 
and 8 tenth-grade pupils, I.Q.’s 60 to 80, and taught by a special edu- 
cation teacher. The pupils enter at 15 years of age; the curriculum 
has a Iwo-ycar sequence.) 


Period Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 

1. HonterooiB period with special edacation teacher. (Routines, prob- 
lems of health, personal well-being, etc.) 

Language arts with attention to individual achievement in 


skills. 

2. ifalheMaites: Applied to home cconom- PAysical Pfiyrical 

ics, industrial arts, and occupational edu- PJucalio*: Educa/ion: 

cation. 9th grade 9th grade 

lOth grade lOth grade 

3. ^wimVan Includes at Muste: School 

planned interrals (he life areas of home- 9th grade Assembly 
making, reereatioo, eommonity cititen- Social 

ship, including health. Guidance 

10th grade 


Koon 


4. Occupational Education Occupa- 

Introductory tional 

9th year Guidance 

Service jobs 10th year 

in school School Li- 

10th year hrary 

(indiridually Pthyear 

arranged) 


5. Horne Eeonomits (Cirir).- attend as a class group under a regular 
home econocmes instructor. 

Industrial Arts (Boys'): attend as a class group under a regular 
industrial arts instructor. 

6. IVoodworiinp, Sheet iletalioorking. Art, Music, or Typing to be 
elected from courses scheduled for re^ar students. 


After School 


Part-time employment on 
individual basis 
10th year 


Sehoat 
CMs 
chosen on 

terest and 


Part-time employment on 
individual basis 
10th year 
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tfon, homemafeing, shops, music, art, or personal typing. In 
some systems, the special-class group is assigned as a group to 
the special-subject tcadiers. 

Whatever the sd\ool organualion, the program with func- 
tional goals leading to social and occupational adequacy should 
provide occupational guidance and school work experience in 
the students' final year. Some school systems arrange for half- 
day work experience, others for a block of full-time employment 
alternating with a block of full-time school attendance. 

Small school systems call for ingenuity and a devoted special 
education teacher who is willing to give time to developing a 
program- The smaller school systems are greater in number, 
have fewer services available, and have the greater need for being 
informed on possibilities. A schedule which might be worked out 
in a snjall school system is therefore outlined in Table H. This 
sdiedule, when preceded by the previously mentioned steps, 
embodies the features of an adequate program at the secondary 
level. 

There are pupils with a SO to 60 l.Q. who have marginal 
abilities for secondary-school placement, and others who are too 
limited to be given a trial in the type of programs described. 
Some school systems counsel with parents and excuse the pupil 


Nate ! The spccfal c<f«cation Kacher instraetr cJirw student* for the major 
part of the day. When Iwh nioth and tenth enders are present in the class- 
room, the period can be divided helwren eroQp and indiriduai needs, ineladirtg 
supervised study. There are two {teriods when the ninth-year students are 
scheduted out and the special education teacher has the opportunity of giving' 
full time to the Jociaj and occiipaticval need* of the tenth-year sfudmls. 
TIjc special education teacher has two mominy periods free and ten after- 
noon periods free for coordinating the work with the regular teachers and for 
community visits to establish refationships with employers ^ arrange for 
part-time employment He must be ready, too, a* the need arises, to visit the 
pupil on the job after scliool. In »onie instances, this part-time employment 
might be arranged for the individual pupil during the school day in his fourth 
semester. Arrangement* for etass trips to community agenrfes, industries and 
so on, may be made at the diKcelkm the special education teacher. 

Some school systems may prefer to assign the pupils to the rcguUr hom^ 
rooms for ninth- and tenth-year students, thereby assuring greater identifi- 
cation with the regular schedules. Schedules may be varied in sevwaf way* 
to provide optimum programs. Much of the scheduling and the success of 
the program depends on administrative leadership, teacher competcoefe*, and 
staff coordination. 
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from secondary-school attendance. Other school systems with 
larger numliers provide a terminal class in an elementary school 
or in the secondary school under the full-time instruction of a 
special education teacher. The program is related very spe- 
cifically to the pupils’ personal-social needs and home responsi- 
bilities and to skills, habits, and attitudes for routine work under 
supervision. 

Description of a High School Program 

The following description of a program in a general high 
school in a city school system illustrates how organization, 
schedule, and curriculum may be developed to bring out desir- 
able goals for the group and individual. Table 7 (page 111) 
depicts the pupil make-up in a class unit of 50 retarded girls. 

This class unit provides a three-year program culminating in 
a work-tryout plan in the ninth year. This program is developed 
in keeping with the total school setting. The retarded girls 
prefer a schedule that offers them period assignments such as 
other pupils have. The administrator and teasers find advan- 
tages in such a schedule since it permits better integration of the 
pupils in the life of the sdiool. The lime schedule, however, is 
flexible. Blocks of time devoted to unit enterprises such as trips, 
use of resources, visitors, audio-visual aids, preparation for class 
or school events, and so on, can be extended. 

Two qualified special education teachers are responsible for 
planning the program and curricular units in cooperation with 
the special-subject teachers of home economics, tailoring, power 
machine work, art, music, and gym. Both teachers act as coun- 
selors, homeroom teachers, and classroom teachers for the girls 
assigned to them. One teacher acts as occupational coordinator 
and devotes a certain amount of time each week to locating jobs 
for ninth-year pupils, holding conferences with parents and 
pupils, interviewing employers, and following pupils at work on 
the job. 

Home visits are made to all girls entering high school for the 
first time in September of each ytar and to all those returning 
who have special problems. General features, that is, book rental, 
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attendance, scliool lunch program, library privileges, and the 
purposes of program for the student are discussed and explained 
to the girl and her parents. There is an opportunity for the 
teacher to know tlie home and for all concerned to build mutual 
confidence and cooperation. Visits to the home are continued, 
also, through the year, as the need dictates. During the spring 
semester, all liomes of the cighth-y«r girls are visited by the 
teacher to discuss the special placement of the girls m school or 


their occupational futures. , ■ 

Becoming acquainted with a high school and the people in it, 
with its regulations and privileges, is tlie first, all-important 
phase in the entering pupil's experience. Tliese girls participate 
in all school activities that other entering groups take part in. 
They are represented in tlie school government council, elect a 
banking reprB«talive, and follcv ihrongl. on snch sA”"' 
as Ihost for Ihe Red Cross, Ihe March of Dimes, and food and 
dothing collections, Tliey join many of the afterschool chAs, 
partiailarly the library club and the swimm.ng ™ 

school dances (most frequently those designed for 
eighth-, and ninth-grade levels), attend “ 

and so,;etimes senior assemblies, and t^e part m y 

activities The girl who shows marked poise and good speech 
SX L rpad in the sevendr- and eighth-year plays. 

pSticipation in these eaperiences affords eadi E"‘ 

Itmities to evaluate her assets and her ^ 

s;^gir'T£:it:^rir:Ss^rlr3SS 

-^rfo^ ™ a .mft .« 

written English are listing and disaissmg j. 
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library references, discussing the persona! assets of the success- 
ful worker, planning visits to industries, compiling an occupa- 
tional manual to include a listing of occupations in the dty’s 
industries, reporting on occupational visits, and wTiting sample 
application forms, letters, time cards, and so on. 

Activities in mathematics comprise discussing knowledge and 
skills required in different occupations, calculating the rate of 
pay by the hour, day, and week, studying workers’ time sheets, 
becoming familiar with the work of the timekeeper and the book- 
keeper, estimating deductions for income tax, social security, and 
other obligations, making out budgets that cover all living items 
and savings at various pay rates, computing interest on yearly 
savings. 

A significant phase of the guidance unit comprises eight occu- 
pational visits made during the eighth year. Visits are made to 
Several industries, a hospital, a laundry, a retail store, and a 
cafeteria or a restaurant. Choice of industries is dependent on 
girls* interests and abilities and current job outlets. 

Fig. 7 shows a form for a visit to an industry'. This form is 
prepared in class and taken with the students on their visits. 

Visit procedures are as follows: The group and teacher are 
met by the personnel manager, who gives a general description 
of the plant, various departments of production, number em- 
ployed, ad^’antages of employment, and special characteristics 
demanded of those employed. Opportunity is given for ques- 
tions to be asked by the girls. The introductory talk is followed 
by a visit to certain departments where the work in progress is 
explained in greater detail as the girls observe the workers on 
the job. Printed material available in each plant is given to the 
girls, together with various forms that must be filled out when 
seeking emplojment or while on the job. 

The ninth-year program culminates in the opportunity for 
each girl to work at a real job for wages as part of her required 
course. Girls are schedulrf for alternate full-time, four-week 
periods on a job and at school. Jobs are available in the indus- 
tries and other places visited by the girls during their eighth 
year or in similar places. Emplpyers of a selected group of indus- 
tries and services have agreed to a cooperative plan of job tr^’- 
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Date 

Name of industry 

Location 

Type of production 

Personnel manager interviewed 

Number of persons employed 

A Specific infonnalioa about occupaticeis tdiservrd: 

1. Operations performed. 

2. General attitude and hatnts of workers. 

3. Working conditions. 

B. Questions asked of the personnel manager in in interview: 
li What kinds of jobs do begirmtrs usually gei^ 

2. What persona/ assets do yon beliese necessary for success? 

3. What can we do in high kIwoI to prepare for i job? 

4. ^Vhat are tbe minimum and maximum wages? VVhat are the opper* 
tunities for advancement? 

5. It part-time work available now? 

6. How may we apply for a job? 

C PeraonaJ evaluation in relation to tbe jobs available in occupations 
visited : 

1. Are my personal traits acceptable? If not, how can I make them 
acceptable? 

Z Ant I interested in this kind of work? 

3. What previous work have I done or what have f studied that will help 
me on a job of this kind? How may 1 prepare for it? 

4. Are there any health precautions to be taken on thi^ job? 

5. What is the future for me in this occupation? 

D. Application blanks, booklets of mformation on the industry, time cards, 
any avaiUhle printed material. (To be Mtlected on visit) 

Fig. 7. Form for Occupational Visit 

outs. Certain industries can use extra help at certain periods. 
For instance, the canning industry will take on g^rls for the fall 
months. Stores and manufacturers of Christmas products will 
employ extra help in December. The girl receives the minimum 
wage required by state labor laws. Each employer cooperates in 
making a persona! appraisal of the girl on the ftirm shown in 
Fig. 8. 


PERSONAL APPRAISAL ON JOB PLACEMENT 


Name Date 

Last First Middle 

Indosti; or Assignment Job Title 

Will 70U please complete tbls blank, for tbe person whose name appears 
abore. Cbmntents are most belpfoL Use back of sheet lor additional state- 
ments. Opportmuty has been given to clKdc on 3 four-point scale. 


Area of Trails 

1. Personal Appeawce: 

Grooming, siatable cloth- 
ing. 


2. Personal hygiene. 


3. Application to responstUU- 
tiesi 

On time and daily attend- 
ance. 

Sticks to job independently. 

d. Coneeni tor other indiWd- 
uali: 

Consideration, respect sod 
goodwill when working 
with ot^rs. 

5. Wiflingness to accept and use 
constmctire suggestions and 
criticisms. 

6. Emotional self-control; 

Calm, lerel headed, cheer- 
ful. enthusiastic, sespon- 

7. De-eterity on the j ob : 

Speed, systematic applica- 
tion, accuracy. 


8, Evaluation as a prospectire 
employee. 



9. Comments in support of your appeaisab. 


Signed 


Fig. 8. Forra for Apprmsal on Job Pbcement 
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The job appraisal is reviwed with the girl after her return to 
scAooJ. It a/ds her in evaiaating ficr assets and limitations and 
stimulates her to impro%’e. Valuable outcomes are derived also 
from group discussions on job demands, wage scales, emploj-er- 
cmployee relationships, employee-employer relationships, budget- 
ing of eamingSj and suitability of the job to individual ability 
and temperament. The girls meet realities in occupational life 
with tile benefit of expert guidance toward greater occupational 
efficiency. 

Each girl has a maximum of four tryouts. In some instances, 
girls succeed and enjoy the tryoat job so well that permanent 
employment results. By the end of the school j-car, the girls 
who have not transferred to full-time employment are ready for 
it. Additional time for the stafif to carry on adequate follow-up 
for a period of a year or longer would be valuable. The social 
and occupational adjustment of the pupil can be more satis- 
factorily evaluated by examining her record during a period of 
employment when she is completely on her own. 

This discussion of the ne^s and nature of high-school pro- 
grams for mentally retarded adolescents is necessarily brief and 
limited in det.'iil. It indicates, however, tlie movement that is 
under way to give these pup'ih their rightful educational op- 
portunity. As time goes on, more schools will institute pro- 
grams, experiment, reorganize, and refine goals and procedures. 
Research to point the way is much needed. 

Secondary-school administrators and teachers are facing also 
the problem of the borderline and dull-normal cliild. High 
school programs for the retarded described in this chapter can 
readily be adapted and tried out with the larger group of slow- 
Jeaming pupils. The next chapter discusses vocational rehabili- 
tation services and suggests that study and experimentation in 
the area of reliabilitation wll greatly aid the public school in 
defining its goals and program at the secondary level. 

Questions and Sagg»tions for Study 
1. Study the traits of adolescents ontlined in Chapter 3 as a basis for 
planning a hi^h-school program. 

Z List three reasons why the high-school administrator may hesitate 
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to accept a group of mentally retarded pupils in his school organi- 
zation. 

3. What steps may be taken to remove the impedi’inents listed in answer 
to Question 2? 

4. Outline a three-year se<iucnce in the life areas of phystol and 
mental health, recreation, and connnanity living. 

5. Discuss the working relationships of the general school counselor 
and the special education teacher. 

6. List five ways that a special education class can be integrated in 
the general school program. 

7. Plan a weekly schedule for a program for retarded pupils (60 to 
60 1.Q.) in your local high schooL 

8. Read carefully the references and annotations listed below. Select 
those that will help (a) the administrator to increase his under- 
standing of pupil ^aracteristjes and the type of program, (b) the 
teacher to outline academic and work habits needed on the job, 
and (c) the vocational counselor to learn about school work- 
programs and problems related to part-time employment 


Reading References 

Drowk, Freoesick W. "A Psyeho-Therapeutically-Oriented Coeduea- 
tional Program for Meutally Retarded Adolescents in a Compre- 
hensive High School," Mental f/yptenr, 39 (Apr., 195S), 246-47. 

A descriptive account of tbe individual problems in a secondarj^ 
school class for the retarded: stresses the need for diagnostic 
study and therapeutic treatment of problems before adolescence 
is reached. 

Daly, Flora M., and Cain, Leo F. "Mentally Retarded Students in 
California Secondary Schools,” Bulletin of Ike California Slate 
DepartmenI of Education, 22 (Oct., 1933), 19-179. 

Reports a study to define the characteristics of the pupils and the 
nature of the program conducted in California secondary schools: 
detailed and informative. 

Douglass, Harl R. Education for Life Adjustment. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1953, pp. 43-^. 

Presents areas and objectives to be studied with consideration of 
mental and social adjustment for the lower segments of the high- 
school population. 

Educating the Mentally Handicapped in the Secondary Schools. (Illi- 
nois Secondary School Curriculum Program Bnlletia No. 12.) 
Springfield, III. : 1951. 

Prepared to define for adminutrators and teachers the character- 
istics of mentally retarded yonth in the secondary school, their 
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leaminj" abilities and the lature of an appropriate proffram for 
these pupils. 

The Education of Handicapped and Gifted Pupils in the Secondary 
Scliool." The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Prtndpals, 39 (Jan., 195S), 2S-44. 

Presents placement aspects of the mentally retarded in the sec- 
ondary school, and related curriculum provisions and personnel 
svorje. Descriptions of secondary-sdool proems in several cities 
are included. 

Employment Ceriificatet — Help Kuii Help Youth. Washington, D.C: 
Government Printing Office, 1955, pp. 1-20. 

Helpful for administrator and teacher; discusses the young 
worker, his job and the law, good practices in issuance of certifi- 
cates, cooperation with schools and other community agencies, 
and certification and federal law. 

Geisies, Leon. "Social, Legal, and Educational Aspects of a Work- 
Experience rrogram for Mentally Retarded Students on the Sec- 
ondary School Level," American Journal of Mental VeficUncy, 61 
(Oct. 1956), 352-^1. 

A thorough analysis of the laws and regulations that affect school 
work-programs for the retarded in California. 

HwtJHcsnsao, Mettaiu, T. "Selective Techniques Used in the Place- 
ment of Mentally Retarded Boys and Girls in the Secondary School," 
American Journal of Henlal DefieUney, S3 (Apr., 1949), 562-62. 
Describes an early development in the selection of educable chil- 
dren above 65 f.Q. for a secondary-school program and states 
outcomes for individual pupils. 

Hunt, De Witt. fPori Experience Edveotion Proprania «» American 
Secondary Schools. (U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1957, No. 5.) 
Washington, D.C. : Government Printing Office, 1957. 

A comprehensive report on the types ol work experience, esseotial 
considerations for initiating programs, and operational procedures, 
Descriptions of actual programs, and basic practices that can be 
applied to the retarded. 

Kelly, Euzabeth M. "Administering and Supervising a Program 
for the Mentally Handicapped In the High School,” American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, 56 (Apr, 1952),747--51. 

Discusses selection of mentally retarded pupils, organization of, 
curriculum for, and superviaon of a secondary-school program. 
Outlines curriculum planning drat begrns at the elementary level 
and culminates in the high schooL 

hfARTENs, Elise H. "Toward Life Adjastments through Special Edo- 
cation,” School Life, 23 (Jan., 1951), 52-54. 

States the basic premises of secondaty-school special ^ucation 
programs for the mentally retarded in seven cities. The goal 
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direction is better living as the outcome of functional life prob- 
lems, 

Shaikkah, Leo. "Vocational Training for the Mentally Retarded 
in the Schools," Amfrican Joamtl of Mental Def-citney, 56 (July» 
1951). 113-19. 

Describes as a part of the program of occupational education in 
the New York City schools, committee work designed to analyie 
work skills and provide vocational training for the educable 
retarded. 

Young, Milton A, "Academic Requirements of Jobs Held by '£4\i- 
cable Mentally Retarded in the State of Connecticut," American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 62 (Mar., 1958), 792-^02. 

A brief review of literature on the employability, job placement, 
and follow-up of the mentally retarded. An analysis of academic 
skills and vocabulary for job areas are stated as a basis for 
realistic curriculum leading to occupational adjustment. 



Part V 

Rehabilitation Services 
and Trends 



Rehabilitation of the 
Mentally Retarded 


Rehabilitation in Its widest meaning is defined as the restora* 
tion of the handicapped to (he fullest physical, mental, social, 
vocational, and economic usefulness of which they are capable. 
There is recognition that there cannot be full vocational rehabili- 
tation without mental and social adjustment to the disability. 

Rehabilitation has talcen on particular significance in the field 
of the mentally retarded because of the recognition of tlie num- 
ber who need service and the potentialities of clients ranging 
from sheltered employees to the semiskilled. JIany special edu- 
cation supervisors and teachers have long been concerned that 
social and occupational goals should be achieved by mentally 
retarded pupils, and have striven to shape educational programs 
to this end. Until the early 1940’s there was, however, little 
concern for (his goal outside of (he school and the home. 

A new era for tiie mentally retarded began with the passage 
of theBarden-La FoIJetfe Art (Publie I-aw' J13) in J943, This 
act extended to the mentally handicapped and the mentally ill 
those vocational reliabilitation services, federally sponsored and 
slate-administered, long in cqwration for the physically handi- 
capped. 
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Provision of Rehabilitation Services 
The provisions of the 1943 act were also greatly extended 
over those of the early act of 1920 as to financial subsidies and 
tj'pe of services. The age linth for beginning service was lowered 
from sixteen to fourteen years. The responsibility for carrying 
out the provisions of the law was vested in the state vocational 
rehabilitation divisions. 

The rdiabilitation of an individual covers nine integral 
factors, all or part of which may be necessary for successful 
adjustment: 

1. Early location of persons in need of rehabilitation to pre- 
vent the diantegrating effects of idleness and hopelessness. 

2. Medical and psychological diagnosis and prognosis, coupled 
with a vocational diagnosis, as the bases for determining 
an appropriate occupational plan for the individual. 

3. Individu^ counseling and guidance to select a suitable field 
of work by relating occupational capabilities to job require- 
ments and cocrununity occupational opportunities. 

4. Medical, surgical, or psychiatric treatment to remove or re- 
duce the disability, and medical advice on the type of train- 
ing to be given and on the tolerance of the individual: 
artiiida! appliances sudt as glasses, hearing aids, braces, and 
so forth, may be supplied. 

5. Physical and occupational therapy and psychiatric care as a 
part of medical treatment where needed. 

6. PrevocationaJ or vocational training to enable the individual 
to do the job well. 

7. Financial assistance to provide maintenance and transporta- 
tion during training. 

8 . Placement in employment to afford the best use of abilities 
and skills in accordance with the individual’s physical con- 
dition, temperament, and intelligence, with due regard to 
safeguarding against injuries 

9. Fol!cnv-up on performance in employment to supply adjust- 
ments that may be necessary, to provide further counsel, if 
needed, or to supplement training.* 

’ Salntore G. Dillichael, ‘The State-Federal Program of Vocational Re- 
haWlitation of the Mental!^ Retarded'’’ Anuricait Joumol of ilrntai Defi- 
fimey, S4 (Oct, 1949). 230-36. 
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These factors define briefly the concept and tliorough nature 
of study, diagnosis, treatment, and training made a\'ailab!e to 
the handicapped. There was far-reaching significance in the 
1943 act in the extension of provision for medical, surgical, 
psychiatric, and psycliological diagnoses, for treatment, counsel- 
ing, and occupational training and placement for the mentally 
retarded. A service so thorough in its conception and with 
proven success in the areas of the physically liandfcapped 
augured a bright future for those who upon leaving school or 
institution found no bridge to satisfactory employment. 


Implementation of Services 

As in the case of any other newly introduced service, there 
was no research or precedence in 1943 for implementing the 
program for those with the deviations of mental retardation or 
mental illness. For more than twenty j'ears, the physically dis- 
abled had held the focus of state-federal rehabilitation personnel. 
Leaders in the field of the mentally deficient worked for the 
passage of Public Law 113, which made possible those extended 
services, knowing that the feasibility and details of its imple- 
mentation would require a period of time. How s ow Hie states 
were to take on this added responsibility is revealed m the an- 
nual statistics on rehabilitation closures (persons service an 
eniplcn-ed), in the several states over the nation. In U4S. nv 
years following the passage of the law, the ^ y re 
group represented only 9/10 of 1 per cent, or 4/9 cases of the 
total S 3 T 3 I employed closures. By 1953, ten years after enart- 
m=„t of Public Law 113, out ot 61,308 employed eloeora the 
mentally retarded still represented only 9/10 of 1 per ce«, 

573 cases. And yet the mentally retarded are e^.maled at 
6,000,000 in the national population, a number far 
that for any one of the several Eroupmgs of ' P'OS'™y 
handicapped. It is encouraging to note, howeter, Uiat p 
ages since 1953 have shoivn increase. 

= da., preparol by Oi. VS. 0«iee o. 8.b.b;iM», 

Washington, D.C, 1958. 
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There were a number of reasons for this lag in the first decade 
following the passage of the law. State services were geared 
for the physically handicapped who had been rehabilitated with 
proven success. Problems of administration and reorganization 
were many. There was a lade of administrators and of coun- 
selors trained to understand mental deviations. There were not 
oniy large numbers in the category of the mentally retarded, but 
the range in age and mental abiliQ' was great. There was need 
to establish a definition of eligibility for service. 

As to numbers, records of Selective Service for the Armed 
Forces in World War U showed that out of 13,000,000 ex- 
amined, 4.3 per cent had been rejected for mental deficiency. 
How many of these were unemployed and could have benefited 
from referral for rehabilitation? How many younger or older 
unemployed mentally retarded were there in the community? 

The criteria of eligibility to be applied was stated in a general 
way as follows; "In order for an individual to be considered 
eligible, (1) he should be of working age, (2) he must have a 
substantial disability which results in an employment handicap, 
and (3) a reasonable diance must be evident that the individual 
will ^come employable or be able to secure a more suitable job 
through the rehabilitation services.” * 

Public school sj'stems whidi had served this group over the 
years gave estimates of the numbers that would be eligible. The 
Special Education Division of the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction adopted an estimate of 2 per cent of the gen- 
eral school population as a standard for determining the approxi- 
mate number of mentally deficient in need of service. 

The Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental Development 
of New York City considered the figure for the employable 
group referrable for service at 80 per cent of mentally retarded 
in the general school population. Other sdiool systems, such as 
Rochester, N.Y., for example, whicli ofTcred a prevocational 
program designed to ready pupils for employment, estimated 
that approximately 15 per cent of the mentally retarded on 
leaving school would need rehabilitation serv'ice because of 
mental and ^ial minaturity accomfxinywg physical handicaps. 

• DiMichacl, ioe. dl., p. 232. 
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Research was needed to discover standards for eligibility, 
methods of diagnosis and prognosis, occupational potentials, and 
kinds of treatment and training. However, there was financial 
provision for a job to be done rather than funds for research. 


Development of Cooperative Programs 

Certain state rehabilitation offices set up a cooperative pro- 
gram with public scliool systems for getting the work under 
way. In connection with these projects they planned studies and 
analyses of the potentialities of the candidates, of counseling and 

of training techniques, and of on-the-job success. • 

The Michigan State Department of Education and the Michi- 
gan Vocational Rehabilitation Agency operate under a plan ot 
referral at fifteen years of age for appro-ximately 2 per cent ot 
the toUl school population. Their tentative conclusions are 
stated as follows : 

On-lh,.job tralnins has b«n (oimd so bt the most suitable traminl 
method for the mentally retarded. ... .-t-irded Is 

The Michigan Agency in working with tl« 
proceeding on the assumption that llhavnitatlon of the 

employment represents a cridcat period ,n ffie «habn^ 
mentally retarded. The rehabilitation meiSSy reUrded popu- 

to this age group more than any other in the mentauy reiaror j-*- 

'“The elTectiveuess ef the reb.biliuU™ “ “'f “sp^usS 
dependent on the active cooperation and kwn sense o i~ 
of the total community for the mentally retarded, mcluding 
ested agencies. ... _ Office of Vocational 

From the past experience of the m-nial level, personal 

Rehabilitation it appears that, atave a tt > predicting 

adjustment is a greater detcnninant than RQ. rating^ im 
success on a job. A'Jjuslment faduM ore^ economic disintegra- 
result of poor home background and personality 

Siuu. A dutsstiv. PSSSOU who ■; "sf 1«». 

can become self-supporting if his in , employability. 

Socialization is an imporUnt J^rfients have been placed in 

The great majority of menUlly retanM ore 
unskilled labor Jobs and personal ‘ retarded seems to re- 
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in the following phases of rehabHitatton; personal counseling, family 
relations, psychological evaluation, job an^ysis, employer education, 
and follow-up* 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, maintains a state branch office oper- 
ated jointly by the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the Minneapolis Board of Education, The supervisor in 
charge is employed by the Board of Education as the head of 
rehabilitation and special education in the Minneapolis schools. 
Two vocational counselors are assigned to work with physically 
handicapped and mentally handicapped persons, major atten- 
tion being given to the ages of sixteen to twenty-one years. A 
cooperative program for occupational training for a selected 
number of the mentally retarded has been developed at the Min- 
neapolis Vocational and Technical Institute. Program adjust- 
ments for occupational training are made for others in junior 
.and senior high schools. The supervisor and counselors are 
available for continuous service to the school personnel engaged 
in the training program. This joint program of training and 
counseling is suited to individual potentialities in preparation for 
local employment. 

An extensive study of mentally retarded applicants for voca- 
tional rehabilitation in New York Gty gives additional pertinent 
data. Each applicant 'vas studied for general physical con- 
dition, intellectual capacity, language and arithmetical achieve- 
ment IcN’cls, manual-manipulative abilities, emotional stability, 
and social rampetency. The range of potentiality and limitation 
is apparent in the five occupational classifications that were 
made; (1) semiskilled and commercial trade-helpers, (2) occu- 
pational workers, (3) sheltered workshop workers, (4) shel- 
tered helpers in homes. 

One important conclusion of the New York study is that there 
is a need for closer integration between the schools and the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Agency. The termination of schooling is 
a crucial period in the life of the student : provision for his work- 
planning and supetwision is a necessity. The school should 

* Salntere G. Diifichael («L). yecetionai Rrhabiheation of <he Kentally 
Rtlardti (“Rehabilitation Serrice Series." No. 123 IWashington. D.C: (gov- 
ernment Printing Office, J95J1), I64-65w 
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assume responsibility for sharing comprcbensivc data and recom- 
mendations concerning the student’s personal and work assets 
upon which the rehabilitation agency may base its services. In 
turn, the agency should advise the school of the demands of suit- 
able jobs so that educational curricula may be revised in accord- 
ance with changing conditions and requirements. 

The experiences and findings derived from these cooperative 
programs enabled the Vocational Rehabilitation Services to 
better understand the occupational problems of the educablc 
retarded. Likewise, the school derived cues from improved edu- 
cational goals, curriculum, and guidance. Added support for 
rehabilitation services and research, however, was needed to 
discover, understand, and meet the problems of the unemploy- 
able retarded. 


Extension of Rehabilitative Provisions 

After World War If many factors were at \york producing 
an awareness of the need for extended rehabilitation services 
for all types of disabilities. The increased use of more 
drugs and improvement of operative procedures extended the 
span of life. There were the demands of parent ^oups for serv- 
ices for severely handicapped children, both physical and menta . 
Surveys revealed the small numbers cared for m public schools 
or in institutions. . , , 

The sharpening of focus on the nnderslanjng of the psyd.cn 
logical, social, and economic values of rehab.litat.OT, 
to the individual but to society, steadily mereased. 
persons generally became aware of these valttes as t . 

better informed and had opportunity to obsen’C ' 
develop new skills and capacity for training 
Rehabilitation centers and workshops for therapeu i 
and instances of evaluation and occupational raini g 
auspices of private agencies or supported * 

alltoofew. AdditionalpuWicsupportwasne^cd. . 

In 1954 Public Law 565 was enacted to ‘""'f ' jj;. 

rehabilitation funds for service to nwre clicn s, ... 

tional rcliabilitation centers and workshops, an p 
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traming of more professional staff members and for the develop- 
ment and refinemait of rehabilitation techniques. 

This law lias given impetus to the entire program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation in ei'cry state, and has stimulated local 
community interest- It has particular significance for the men- 
tally retarded. The provisions of the law make possible demon- 
stration and research projects for (a) the discovery and 
diagnosis of occupational potentials for those on different levels 
of mental retardation, the educable and the severely retarded, 
(b) the discovery of types of rehabilitative treatment and train- 
ing suited to different les'cls of ability and individual psycho- 
social needs, and (c) the definition of facilities and services for 
the dei'clopment of different degrees of economic usefulness for 
(1) full employment in the job, (2) part-time empIojTnent, and 
(3) employment in a shelter worktop under close supen'ision. 

Local Demonstration Projects. With the aid of federal 
grants under Public Law 565, two study projects were carried 
out for local youth in two large city communities. These projects 
have yielded valuable objective data as a basis for vocational 
rehabilitation ser>'ices to the educable retarded.* 

The Jewish Vocational Sers'icc of Chicago experimented 
with clients having a major handicap of mental retardation (SO 
to 80 I.Q.), of epilepsy, of enrotional disorders, or of physical 
disability. One requirement for referral was a judgment of 
“apparently unemployable” by a vocational agency which had 
bem unsuccessful wii the clicnL The individuals attended the 
workshop for an eight-week period. The work plan centered 
around both group and individual relationships, related to type 
and le\-el of work, and varied work pressures. The clients’ 
emplojability increased as treatment of the psychosocial aspects 
of work adjustments, such as motivation for work, interpersonal 
rdations, and frustration tolerance brought about a diange in 
attitude and behavior. A number of the mentally retarded 
clients benefited. 

•tVjSbata Gelteaa »ad JoJai A. Knbialc, “Vocational Rehabilitation: 
Administration and Program Derdoitroent.’’ Procttdingi of the 1957 Spring 
Conferenee of the Woods SehooU tLaj^tonie, Pa.: The Woods SebooU for 
Exceptional QnldrBi, 1957), pp. 39^. 
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Another two-year project, state sponsored, was carried out 
at the worksliop of the Milwaukee Jewish Vocational Service 
for mentally retarded, 50 to 75 I.Q., who were unemployable. 
A rating scale was de\'eloped for the evaluation of the most im- 
portant factors in work adjustment such as social relationships, 
attitude toward co-workers, attitude toward supervisory per- 
sonnel, attendance, and interpersonal factors. 

Following evaluation a work training program was dra«m 
up for each individual. The goal of each program was to help 
the individual establish adequate relationships both with c(> 
workers and witli supervisors, to develop initiative and 
bility, and to develop suffident work tolerance so that he couia 
continue on a job for eight hours. With some clients the goa 
included an increase in production. Placement m emplo>™ent 

An'established outgrotrth of this project is 
Eehabilltation Work Adjustment Center (or the Menlallj- 
tarded with the same goals and programs that have pro ^ 
successful e.NperimentaIly. Another outcome of h.spilmprojW 
was the establishment of the 
for the Retarded. This workshop serves lho« 
who are unable to adapt to work in industry, but can work under 
dose supervision at a slower rale. . ^ 

Residential Demousttatiun Project. Another type of dOTOn 
station supported by federal grant and state 

carried ouetaatesidentialrelBhililat,tm center os^erfujabe 

retarded youth from the nnal arms or 

The Employment Evaluation and ^^“‘."^ifmcdto'invcstigatc 

week evaluation and traim'ng program, is c ^ Trainees are 

and increase the vocational potmtud of J”'”” “rf 

recommended by the local rehabilitation . jj jfajed 

at the center (or eligibility for occupational training, 
that 

on acceptance, trainees arc entered "^j^^^iyVcval'uation of their 
The first four weeks of f 

skills and abilities on tasks of a information on test 
clerical nature, and service characteristics and a»i- 

rcsults and an intensive study of tbar 
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tudes. Special attention is paid to the personal-sodal behavior of 
each trainee in his relations with his supervisors and his peers.* 

At the end of the four-week period each client is staffed and 
eraluated on his ability to proht from the next twelve-week part 
of the program, which is the vocational adjustment training 
phase. Oients are placed on jobs for two-week periods, offering 
them experience in six different jobs during the twelve-week 
period. Upon completion of training the elienls are returned to 
their local community and the local rehabilitation counselor 
receives information from the training center to aid the client in 
finding n'ork. In selected cases, a tw'enty-week work program 
under supervision in one job may be added. 

Only boys are accepted for residential living. Any girls who 
may enter the program would necessarily have to enter on a 
commuting basis from the communities dose to the workshop 
area. 

These demonstration projects are producing data on the 
testing and training tediniques and tlie potentials for emplo}'- 
ability of educable youth. 

Sheltered Workshops. PrU-ate agencies in a number of com- 
munities have conducted sheltered workshops for the more seri- 
ously disabled to serve the individual for a period of training for 
emploj’ability. Some of these workshops in the larger com- 
munities also have served the disabled who could carry on work 
under close supervision in the controlled workshop environment 
but could not compete on the job. Sheltered workshop research 
projects are under way to discover potentials and methods of 
training for the more capable in the trainable group who can live 
in the community. In time, therefore, more adequate solutions 
for both educable and trainable mtH be discovered and put into 
practice. 

Coordination of Services 

The U.S. Office of Education and U.S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation are concerned with promoting and strengthening 
cooperative efforts at state and local levels. The coordination 

' Emi'i'oymenf fftu^iSon <xrui Tnairng ^oj'ecf for {He Jfent'ad^ ifV- 
tardtd (Carbondsle, IlL: Southera Ulint^ UiuTersity, 19S9). 
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of special education programs for the retarded and rehabilitation 
services affords opportunity for mutual improvement and effi- 
ciency of services. 

Developing practices are pointing the way to clearer defini- 
tion of the school's responsibility in the educational program. 
Schools must face realistically the kind of curriculum they are 
building. Studies liave demonstrated certain assets that are com- 
mon to readiness for and success in employment of the educable 
retarded. 


1. Optimum health and physical capacities to meet demands of 
the job 

2. Good physical appearance, good grooming, and clear speech 

3. Emotional stability and favorable personality traits to with- 
stand the strains and pressures of the work environment 

4. Motivation, work habits, and altitudes 

5. Respect for authority and rules 

6. Communicative ability 

Should tlie educational program culminating with occu^- 
tional cores or units Including school avork-expcrience desenbed 
in the previous chapters prepare the majority for vocational 
placement — those pupils partiailarly in the range of 60 
80 l.Q. ? If so, the services of the Oflfice of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation will be needed for those retarded pupils who upon lea\Tng 
sdiool continue to be unemployed because of (a) physial han i- 
“ps, (b) social immaturity and/or emotional instability, (cj 
awkwardness and physical appearance, or (d) margma em 


ployability. 

This discussion calls attention to a public agenqr th^an 
aid the community and the public scliool to adiieve a er 
understanding of its responsibility for the education of 
retarded youth. In turn, the rehabilitation agency may 
specialized training, and a counseling and placemml “ 

will supplement wliat the sdiool offers. The roles o o 
ganizations are, as yet, not clearly defined. ... ,j„ 

ministrator should be in toudi with his state re ' , . 
agency to promote mutual understanding, to ^ ® 

relationships, and to aid in studying ways an mean 
proved service on the part of both agencies. 
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Questions and Suggestions for Study 

1. Discuss la detail niae factors of rehabilitation named in this 
chapter. 

2. Are yon in touch •with the nearest district rehabilitation office in 
your state? Do you have the information on services supplied by it? 

3. Ho-w b your district rehabilitation office serving the mentally re- 
tarded? the physically handicapped? Has it a cooperative school 
program? 

4. How many mentally retarded youths ages fourteen to twenty-one 
in your school district are in sdiool? out of school? employed? 
unemployed? 

5. Describe two youths that were successfully rehabilitated by your 
dbtrict office. Describe a youth whose disabili^ was too extreme 
for rehabilitation in employment. 

6. At what age does the child profit most from cooperation between 
the school and the rehabilitation agency? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

7. Discuss the function of high-school programs outL'ned in Chapter 
18 in respect to rehabllttatioo. 

Reading References 
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An analysis of 248 cases, below 50 l.Q. to 76 I.Q,, who were 
referred for rehabilitation services. Data is given on job status, 
weekly wages, follow-up, and factors limiting success for a num- 
ber of cases. 

Hitchcock, Arthur A. "Vocational Training and Job Adjustment of 
the Mentally Deficient," American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 59 
(July, 1954), 100-6. 

The vocational rehabilitation counselor uses the fundamental steps 
of procedure for the retarded client. He must appreciate, however, 
the need for constant review and interaction of processes. 
Sheltered IVorkihops for the Mentally Retarded. (Proceedings of 
Conferences on Sheltered Workshops, Fifth Annual Convention. 
Boston. Mass.) New York. N.Y. : National Association for ReUrded 
Children, 1955, pp. MS. 

Articles on topics including emplcorment problems, the responsi- 
bility of various agencies, and plans for the organuahon ot 
sheltered workshops. 
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Significant Trends 


The hventieth century* marks a period in American public 
education in which the goal o( equal educational opportunity for 
all American children is coming to fruition. Special education 
Is a service for the child who deviates physically, mentally, or 
socially to such a degree that he cannot derive an optimal educa- 
tion from the regular school program. The rapid growth In 
programs at both state and local levels attests to the recognition 
of the exceptional child’s right to an education in keeping with 
his capacities, limitations, and interests, looking tD>>ard his 
optimal personal adjustment and the most constructive contribu- 
tion he can bring to society. Special education provision for the 
educable mentally retarded, long recognized as an integral part 
of the public school program, has expanded rapidly since mid- 
century. Programs for the severely retarded or trainable have 
been added in many states. 

What is the status of special education for the mentally 
retarded today? 'IVhat are the trends that have a bearing on 
its de\’elopments? ^Vhat of its future? Workers in the field of 
the mentally retarded must ronstantly be alert to social and 
scientific developments that have a bearing on their work. 

Programs stemming from national level in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and reaching to state and 
local le%-els, were raenticFned in the first chapter. Private agencies 
too have been active. The Project in Technical Planning of the 
376 
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American Association on Mental Deficiency, supported by fed- 
eral grants under the National Mental Health Act, has spear- 
headed surveys, research, and conferences. The purposes have 
been to promote professional interest in the field, to enlist co- 
operation in medical and social services at state !e>-cl, to set up 
standards for training professional personnel, and to define 
standard terminology and classification common to all profes- 
sions engaged in research or services. 

The National Association for Retarded Children has wn- 
tributed in countless way to the development of programs. Unef 
among them are legislation for provision of public schMl classes 
for both educablc and trainable retarded childrCT. establishment 
of parent-sponsored classes and parent counseling, occupationa 
training in sbcltered workshops, and support of medial ami 
psychological research. ^ 

These movements arc having their effecu on 
logical, social, educational, and rehabilitation concepts o m 
retardation, on diagnosis, and on treatment. 

Ongoing Developments 

Certain developments and trends 
on special education programs. Tliosc of particu ar ign 

may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. There is growing 7? 

biological, psychological, and sociologial stu } , 

of mental deficiency and its causes, resulting m g 
tion to difTercntia! diagnosis. In Madand Saas^. a -d ^ 
win. Mental Subrorm<>!ily (see Reading " 

of tile chapter) , there is a detailed sumniaiy tm. 

kmoivledge on causes, and needed future resar ha. 

Medial and psychologial 

studied endogenous and c-sogenous etiol g)- - . . • jj. 

sification implies familial 7"? ' 

vtduals coming from families njer elow scru- 

deficienc}’. Endogenous classifiation croup, 

tiny, since subcultural factors play ^ . intelligent 

Exogenous classification implies inheritance from mtet g 
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stock, the mental deficiency bring caused by adverse prenatal 
asnditions, birth injury, accident, disease, or severe environ- 
mental deprivation. 

Studies reveal that the exogenous group makes up the larger 
percentage of the total group. In the exogenous group are the 
children who bear the effects of cerebral palsy, birth injury, 
encephalitis, meningitis, convulsive disorders, glandular dysfunc- 
tion, a severe head injury, anoxia, and so on. This is the group 
for whom medical as well as psj'diological diagnosis must be 
thorough. Responsibility for their development lies with both 
the physician and the teacher. 

Psychological research is focused also on the study of the 
behavior and perjonnance of the mentally handicapped person. 
Whereas the earlier emphasis was on research in tests and 
measurement to determine the InleJJigence or learning ability of 
the individual, the center of attention today is behavior and the 
whole personality. Projective methods or techniques have been 
developed for eliciting from the individual the way he organizes 
and interprets experience and feels toward situations and people. 
These projective methods are constructed on the assumption that 
when die individual is presented with plastic, unstructured mate- 
rials, he must organize and interpret them and thereby reveal his 
characteristic personality as a dynamic process. Three tech- 
niques employed today are the Rorschach Ink Blot Tests, the 
Thematic Apperception Test, and play therapy. 

Projective techniques enable the psychologist to understand 
better why and how pupils with like I.Q.'s respond in different 
ways to>\'ard learning of school subjects, toward understanding 
and using their environment, and toward other persons. Projec- 
tive techniques aid the psychologist to discover emotional block- 
ing which causes the child to respond like a mentally handicapped 
person. Both psychologist and psychiatrist are increasingly' 
aware of the impact of emotional stasis on intellectual function- 
ing. This group cannot readily be diagnosed, labeled, and 
treated as mentally handicapped. These children and youths, 
though retarded, have feelings and desires like others that can- 
not be overlooked Their personalities must be thoroughly 
studied to discover the whole ptetnre of cause and effect, so that 
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awareness of individual potentialities. Tlie extension of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services to the mentally handicapped and 
national "Employ the Handicapped" drives have brought the 
potentialities of the mentally handicapped group as well as those 
of the physically handicapped to the attention of the employer 
and tlie public 

Parent groups have become active at the local level on behalf 
of mentally retarded children. Affiliated witli state organizations 
that are part of the National Association for Retarded Children, 
they have created interest and an awareness of responsibility in 
local public-minded citizens. Parent groups have become a 
potent influence for guiding public opinion in support of services. 
Many local communities today are facing the problem and are 
actively engaged in finding ways to meet the diallenge more 
effectively. 

5. The rapid enactment of legislative provisions for educa- 
tional provision for the trainable places an added responsibility 
on the school. The goals and nature of the program are not yet 
fully determined. As indicated in Chapter 2 , schools cannot 
achieve independence or literacy for the trainable child. There- 
fore, a life plan or program involving more than the school-age 
years is implied. 

6. 'i^ocational rehabilitation services for the mentally re- 
tarded are being studied. As suggested in the previous chapter, 
testing for occupational assets, counseling, and training and 
placement procedures are under experimental review. 

7. Earlier recognition and study of the child with a serious 
deviation of any kind are more frequent. The field of maternal, 
infant, and child welfare has expanded to a marked degree. 
Hospital clinics and maternal and child-care centers, crippled 
children’s services, and private pediatric services afford opportu- 
nities for examining and diagnosing children who deviate mark- 
edly from the average in development. Family physicians and 
parents today are aware as never before of special services for 
the diagnosis and correction of physical conditions. 

The growing movement to provide state aid for special edu- 
cation beginning at the age of three and particularly for the 
child n-ho is blind, deaf, or palsied is having its effect on early 
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recognition of the child with both mental and physical devia- 
tions. An increasing number of diildren arc being discovered 
and treated during the early formative years. 

The significance of the early years in the development of in- 
tellectual functioning is recognized. Ktrk’s experimental study, 
Early Education of the Mentally Retarded (see Reading 
References), has furnished certain data on the effects of home 
environments and nursery school on the young cducable child. 
Other studies are under way. 

8. Cooperative research studies have been made in the learn- 
ing process, and in curriculum and methods for the educable 
child, to aid in better understanding of intellectual potentiality 
and of conditions that produce optimal learning and personal 
adjustment. Fruitful outcomes from these research studies are 
probably limited because they are of short range rather tlian 
being controlled studies over a span of years. They Itave pro- 
duced sufficient evidence, however, to show tliat the educable 
group, approximately <35 to 75 or 79 I.Q.. have assets that ap- 
proximate the dull-normal child. (See Dunn, Reading Refer- 


€nces. ) 

9. There is a growing awareness that successful special edu- 
cation programs cannot be initiated without qualified teawers. 
The U.S. Office of Education recognized the crucial problems 
of securing qualified teachers for handicapped chil ^ ® 
study of “Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers of ^«P' 
tional aiildren.” Congress passed legislation (H.R. 

make grants to colleges and universities to assist them m r i 
ing personnel who will engage in teadicr training or resea 
in tile education of mentally retarded children. 


Significance for Education 

These trends imply that the public sdiool has need 
ing and improving educational programs for t le men y 
tarded in thefollowing ways: . „j„rnr<-. 

1 . Psycholopcal and medical services lor ■''"f 
nosis should be greatly extended, (o) to msure di er . 
nosis as to causes, and prognotis for cducabtlily 
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(&) to insure adequate diagnosis as a basis for understanding 
the child’s particular problems and for recommending appropri- 
ate treatment — medical, social, and educational. 

2. Programs for the trainable child should be introduced, 
where state legislation assigns such responsibility to the state 
education system. Continued stud)* and evaluation of these pro- 
grams is necessary to determine the function of the public school 
and of other agencies in a lifelong plan for the trainable child. 
Education or training is only one aspect of the total problem. 

3. As specialized materials and methods to serve needs of 
retarded children with sudi disorders as brain injury and cere- 
bral palsy are developed, they should be introduced in the school 
program. 

4. Provision for early recognition and special education at an 
early age should be made. Programs should be devciopmentally 
planned from the beginning so that the child can experience 
success rather than failure in his early school life. 

5. Counseling and education of parents should be made a 
part of all programs. The cooperation of the home is a vital 
factor in bringing about an effective educational program. 

6. Particular attention should be given to the assets of the 
educable child There should be understanding and recognition 
of the individual as a developing personality in order to give 
him a satisfactory social and group status, and to enable him to 
develop a worthy and effective selfhood ; i.e., a belief and confi- 
dence in what he himself is and what he can accomplish. This 
recognition should also bring about greater integration for the 
retarded child in the activities of his grade peers. 

7. Functional goals leading to social and occupational effi- 
ciency at the age when the individual leaves school should be a 
part of all programs. The coordination of education, vocational 
rehabilitation services, and employment services should be car- 
ried out in order to define the respective role of each agenc)*. 

8. Cooperation of the school with health, medical, child 
guidance, mental health, social welfare, and recreational agencies 
during preschool, school, and postschool life should be extended. 
Growth in commmity responsibility implies that services to 
supplement education will be provided. 
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9. Fully qualified teachers, educated to understand the par- 
ticular problems of the mentally retarded and to provide appro- 
priate curricula and methods are the chief requirement for 
improving and extending school prr^ams. 

10. As school administrators assume greater responsibility 
for local educational programs for the retarded, they will rewg- 
nizc similar needs for the dull-normal and extend school work 
Of ocaipalional programs to the larger group of slow-leaming 
pupils. 


Tlie basic principles and program structure described 
throughout this text arc in keeping with llic above trends and 
recommendations. Further research and experience will lend in- 
sight for improved practices. 
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firsthand, 215-16, 217-21 
of expression, 216. 224-25 


providing for, 215-25 
secondhand, 216, 221-24 
Expression, experiences of, 216, 22-^ 
2S 

Famify fife, raena^y retarded afld, 
93-95, 178, 346 
“Feeble-minded," 7 
Fllmf,223 

Filmstrip projectors, 222 
Filmstrips, 222 
Foliow-np studies 
educable retarded, 75-86 
severely retarded, 22-25 

devriopmental and family history, 
129-32 

health and physical record. 129 
referral for study, 129, 13(M1 
Ft^om, atmosphere of, 69 
Friendship, developing, 158 
FoRCtiona} reading, 310 

Generosity, development of, 159 
Group activities, mentally retarded 
and, 93 

Guidance, for retarded children, 14»- 

68 

adjastment between school and 
borne, 160-62 

classroom conditions and, 147-49 
illustrative case studies, 154-60 
records, value of, 163-66 
sdiool health services, 149 
teacher's responsibilities, J49-S4 
Gidding principles. 62-73 
edwational, 68-73 
philosophical, 6^73 
psychological, 62-68 

Habits, good, development of, 156-60 
Health and physical record form, 129 
Health. Education and Wcliare, De- 
partment of, 6, 376 

Health habits, development of, 91-92, 
181-82 

Health, of mentally retarded children 
attainments in. 181-82 
classroom conditions and. 147-49 
school health services and, 149 
teacher's responsibility for, 149-54 
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Health services, school, 149 
High school ; sfe Secondary school 
Home, adjustment between school 
and, 160-62 

Home-maldng; ste Family life 
Honesty, development of, 1S8 
Humidity, effect on comfort, I47-4S 

Impairments, cardiac, ISl 
Incidents, daily and occasional, use 
in development of children, 203- 
4 

Independence, need of, 72 
Individual differences, in mentally 
retarded, S, 67-69. 97-99 
Industrial arts, 204-6 
Infections, foc^, 151 
Interests, development of, 69-70 

Kennedy study, 81 

I<Uguage arts 
acquiring, 293-323 
attdnmenu in, 182-89 
need for knowledge of, 293-94 
oral. 294-98 
reading, 302-17 
writing, 298-302 
lantern slide projector, 222 
leadersldp. a^inistrative, 106 
Learmng 

factors affecting, 13-14, 64-67 
process, 64-67 

Leisure, mentally retarded and, 93- 
9^ 180 
Lighting 
classroom, 148 
unit of work on, 265-79 

Malnutrition, ISl 
Massachusetts Survey, 78-79 
McKeon Study, 80-81 
Measure, units of, 330 
Mental development of retarded 
children. 43-45, 62 
Mental retardation, 3-15 
attitudes toward, 4-8 
concept of. 4 

Mentally handicapped, defined, 8 
Mentally retarded children 
assets of, recognition of, 4-S 


census of, 127-28 
definition of, 8, 9 
descriptions of, 47-59 
education of ; see Education 
implications from studies for occu- 
pational and social living of, 82- 
85 

individual differences in, 5, 67-69, 
97-99 

mental development of. 43-45, 63 
motor ability of, 63-63 
physical development of, 46-43, 6- 
potentiality for education, 7-8 
problems of, indifference to. S 
rec<®nition of, 103-6, 125-45 
services for, ^7 

social development of, 45-47, 63-64 
ue elto Educabte retarded chil- 
dren; Severely retarded children 
Motion picture projector, 223 
Motor ability of menully retarded, 
62-63 

Music, unit of work centering on, 
252-65 

Katioaal Association for Retarded 
Children. 377 , ^ , 
National Institutu of Health, 6 

^rf^tentally retarded children, 1S7 
realization of, 70 
Nervous conditions, 152 
New York City project. 24 
Number processes. 327-32 
sequence in, 328-29 
Number skills 
acquiring, 324-34 
arithmetic, practial usage of. 326- 

oeperiences in, utilizing, 324-27 
learning aids, 329-30 
principles and practices useful in 
teaching, 331-32 
tmiu of measure, 330 
see also Arithmetic , 

Number symbols, introduction of. 


Objectives, educational program. 87- 
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Occopatiofts. nKnUHy retarded an4 
96-97, 178-79. 347 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
6,372 

Oral language, 294-98 
English usage, improving, 293-96 
speaking vocabulary, increasing. 

295 

speech, improving, 296-93 
Ord reading. 309 


Parent eounseting, severely retarded 
children and, 29-30 
Persererance, development of. 1S8 
Phelps study, 81^ 

Philosophical prindptes, 68-73 
Physical deveJopmert of mentally re- 
tarded. 40-43. 62 
Pictures, use of, 221 
Poultry, as unit of work, 195-97, 229 
Principles, guiding, 62-73 
eduatlonal. 68-73 
phsloiophieal, 63-73 
psyehologial. 62-63 
PnAlem-soWing, ptcrrisieo for, 327 
Projectors 
Alfflstrip, 223 
lantern slide, 223-23 
lands of, 222-23 
motion picture, 2^ 
opaque. 222 
overhead. 222 

Psychological prindptes, 62-63 
Psychologist, school, role of the, 126 

Radio programs, 223 
Reading. 163-88, 302-17 
ability, tests for determining, 312- 
16 

beginning, abilities requisite for, 
303 

capadty of children. 303-4 
cesnprehension and, 308-9 
functional, 310 

oral. 309 

position for. 148-49 
process, teacher's understanding of. 
304-5 

programs, sequence in. 305-16 
readiness of children, 302-3 


series, use of a, 311-12 
silent, 309 

Recorders, speech, 223 
Recordings 
sound, 223 
still films with, 223 
Records, teacher's, value of, 163-66 
Referral for study form, 1®, 130-31 
Rehabilitation, of mentally retarded, 
363-83 
defined, 363 

programs, cooperative, development 
of. 367-69 

pKivisicRis, extension of. 369-72 
local demonstration project^ 370- 
71 

residential demonstration proj- 
ect. 371-72 

theliered workshops, 372 
serriets 

coordination of, 372-73 
implementation of, 36W7 
provision of, 364-65 
Retardalioo; tet Mental retardation 
Rural communities, special classes in, 
115-17 


St Paul study, 23 
Schools 

adjustment between home and, 
160-62 

environment, importance of, 225-26 
health services, }49 
response to c^Ilenge of severely 
retarded children, 20-22 
responsil»lity of, 14-15 
*€t cUo Secondary school 
Sdefwe, attainments in. 190-91 
Seating. 148 
Secondary school 

class organiation and schedule, 
348-52 

Curriculum, goals of the. 343-44 
entrance, readiness for. 341-43 
program, 335-60 
description of a. 352-57 
features of. 338-40 
units, contents of, 344-48 
Setf-confidenee, developing, 155 
Sensory defects, 151 
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Uftits of ’ft-ork iCoyitinufS) 
proTj'dinj for practJca] use of lo<4 
sobjecti, 212 

record of, 231-35 
secondary school. 344-43 
selection of. 209. 21 J-I4 
suitability to child's level of devel- 
opment, 210 

unrelated activities providing for, 
231W1 

valoe of, 201-^ 

working groups, orgam^g, 243-- 

44 


Unselfishness, development of, 1S9 


Vocabulary 
butlding, 307-8 
speaking, increasing the, 29S 
Vocadons, mentally retarded and, 
96-97, 17S-79 , 347 


Well-being, physical; see Health 
Work tfflits; tee Units of work 
Workshops, sheltered, 372 
Writing aKtity, iinproving, 298-302 



